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NCE more we students are gathered 
together at classes in old Queen’s, 

and once more, therefore, our JOURNAL 
rouses itself from its summer sleep to aid in 
dissipating the sleep ofits patrons by remind- 
ing them of our fun, our fears, our fights and 
our frolics. But though our JouRNAL itself 
is now, we are glad to say, becoming an old 
friend, we desire to remind our readers that 
each session’s editorial staff differs from that 
of the preceding session, and consequently, 
those now addressing them are new hands 
who make their bow and ,hope for a 


pleasant session’s acquaintance. 

NE of the principal signs of life in any 
O young organism being growth, we 
call attention to the fact that the JOURNAL 
shows signs of an active living principle by 
continuing this session a steady enlarge- 
ment of its boundaries. This necessarily 
involves greater work, and our readers may 
perhaps be wondering if the ‘active living 
principle” will show itself in other ways be- 
sides that of quantity ; we hope it will, and 
ask the assistance of our .fellow students 
towards such a consummation. We also 





ask the students for their help in getting an 
increased number of subscribers, for of 
course an increase in size. involves an in- 
crease in expenditure. All of them must 
have friends interested in their welfare, and 
we suggest the JouRNAL as the best means 
of conveying to these friends an idea of the 
ins and outs of Life at Queen’s. 


EFORE the interest in Athletic sports 
has vanished entirely would it not be 
well to organize an active and living Athlet- 
ic Club, one not merely in name but in 
reality. And if this be done let it be a club 
comprising students from both Arts and 
Medical Colleges. When the large number 
of students now in attendance be taken into 
consideration, it is impossible to doubt the 
success of such a club; and the training and 
benefit resulting therefrom would not only 
greatly add to the success of the annual 
games, and have a beneficial effect on the 
students on the football field, but would also 
supply regular and easy means of physical 
recreation to many of those who otlerwise 
would not take any, and thus render them 
no longer capable at the close of the session 
of respectably filling the situation of ‘“ walk- 
ing skeleton” in a travelling museum. 


T must be gratifying to many of the stu- 
dents to learn the new method now 
coming into vogue among many of the 
Colleges to estimate their comparative 
standing. Instead of as formerly ranking 
them by the number of students who pass 
the examinations, the number now asked 
for is that of the plucked ones, and that 
College which shows the greatest superiority 





in this respect is supposed to take the high- 

est standing. We hope an effort will be 
made to disabuse the minds of the examiners 
of this idea, or we fear that considering the 
efforts that are made to improve Queen's in 
every other respect, they may makean effort to 
improve it in this respect also, thus causing 
in the spriny a great ‘slaughtering of the 
innocents.” Lest they do so we would like 
to call to the minds of those who advance 
these statistics as standards, that wholesale 
plucking shows a certain lack inthe prepara- 
tion given to the student, as well as a want 
of study in him. In our minds, the matric- 
ulation Is the only examination where this 


could be taken as a test. 
[* another place we have referred to 
the prizes offered for literary articles 
contributed to the JournaL. But apart 
from this we would request all students, 
who have any items of news, which they 
might think of interest to students generally, 
togive them prominencein our columns. Any 
letters also will receive a prominent place, 
and contributed articles in prose or poetry 
will be thankfully accepted. In all cases of 
course the name of the writer must accom- 
pany the articles, though not necessarily for 
publication. One reason why we so promi- 
nently ask for specimens of student compo- 
sition thus early is to enable usto make an 
intelligent choice when electing the Board 
of editors for next session. Too often the 
choice has to be made almost entirely by 
guess which any one will admit is hardly the 
correct mode of procedure. 


T is to be hoped that the citizens of King- 
ston will not allow to pass unheeded 

the suggestion made by Principal Grant on 
the evening of University Day. With the 
material such as is offered by a city like 
Kingston boasting of Colleges on three or 
four great branches of learning, and each 
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JOURNAL, 
with an efficient staff of Professors, there 
can be no doubt of the quality and attrac- 
tiveness of a series of lectures on popular 
literary and scientific subjects, such as is 
proposed to be given. It is also proposed 
to have some lectures given by outside 
eminent graduates and other Canadians. 
Besides the apparent advantages recom- 
mending the idea to all desirous of informa- 
tion on subjects of general interest, it must 
also be remembered that if the proposed 
series prove successful this year the authori- 
ties may feel in future sessions that they are 
warranted in going to the greater expense of 
engaging lecturers of continental reputation. 

We think it is only necessary that those 
who are able to take advantage of the pro- 
prosed lectures, should correctly understand 
the value of the benctits to be derived there- 
from, and no doubt can be entertained of 


their success. 
We desire to again call the attention of 
the students in arts, medicine and 
divinity, in fact all registered students, to 
the paragraph in the Calendar annouycing 
two prizes for the best literary articles writ- 
ten for the JOURNAL of 1879-80. The arti- 
cles are to be in the hands of the managing 
editor not later than December 1, 1879. 
We will be happy to give fuller information 
if it be required to any inquiring aspirant. 
In the mean time we cannot help repeating 
a warning given by one of our contempor- 
aries, viz.: That if any Freshman gives us 
any such article as one on “The Homeric 
Controversy treated from a philological 
basis,” we shall be compelled sadly but 
firmly to decline it, we will even refuse to 
read it. There is only one other subject 
that we can at present recall as being of 
special abhorrence, and we can only explain 
our antipathy by saying that we have read 
three prize essays having it for a subject; it 
is “The difference between Ancient and 
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Modern Civilization,” and we have an earn- 
est longing not to read anything more on 
that subject, until we can obtain it from the 
pen of a sound classical scholar of at least 
twenty years’ experience. After saying this 
it may be as well to remark that we are only 
judges of what shall or shall not appear in 
the columns of the JouRNAL : once they are 
written and published the prizes are to be 
awarded by an outside committee. 





E notice in the White and Blue that 
Victoria College purposes to have 
a grand foot ball tournament at the close of 
the month, and itis said that Queen’s in- 
tends to send a team to compete. We have 
not been able to verify this statement, but 
there is no reason why it should not be true. 
We hope our enterprising foot ballers will 
take the matter in hand at once and make 
an effort to collect a good team from the 
first-class raw material that showed itself in 
the Park on University Day. And while 
mentioning the subject we suggest that an 
effort be made to organize a University team 
to which both Queen’s and the Royal would 
contributé members. Separate clubs might 
~ be formed in each College, and matches be- 
tween the two would give the best kind of 
practice. The play could be watched by 
the captains, and from the contestants a 
mixed team might be selected which would 
be hard to beat. The eleven or fifteen 
selected could find practice in either playing 
scratch matches with the other students or, 
which would be more preferable, engaging 
in matches with our friends across the Bay, 
the Cadets of the Royal Military College. 


We hope the suggestion just made will 
not be a fruitless one, for even if the time 
be now considered too short to send a 
team to the approaching tournament, by the 
means we have suggested several good local 
matches could be played on Saturday after- 
noons, from which at least a certain amount 


of pleasure would be derived, and a team 
would be gradually organized, in whose 
hands we would all be willing to trust the 
foot ball reputation of Queen’s. 





O one who is conversant with what may 
be specially called the educational 
literature of the day, can have failed to 
notice the steadily increasing desire on both 
sides of the Atlantic, of offering to women 
the means of higher education now at the 
disposal of men. For many years female 
colleges and academies have been in work- 
ing operation, and have been of incalcula- 
ble benefit to women generally, and through 
them to us all, but there is now developing 
a feeling that this education is but partial 
and should not be considered as the highest 
level to be attained. It is pleaded by some 
that the natural faculties and intellect of 
women being different from that of man, it 
is irrational to suppose that the means now 
considered fit for the higher education of 
man should be equally fit for the higher 
education of woman; but to those putting 
the question in this way we would ask, in 
what way could the special capabilities of 
woman in intellectual pursuits be satisfac- 
torily settled, if not experimentally as it is 
proposed to do, by giving her thg same 
studies as the more fortunate other half of 
creation, and permitting her to find out her 
likings and capabilities of her own free 
choice. He would indeed be one fearless in 
the advocation of the principles of old bach- 
elor fogyism, who would dare to teach and 
maintain that 
‘‘ Woman is the lesser man," 
For it is now a recognized truth (among 
Anglo-Saxons at least) that 


“Woman is not undevelopt man 
But diverse.” 


This feeling seems to have thoroughly per- 
meated the authorities in Queen’s, and we 
were glad to be able to announce at the be- 
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ginning of last session that all the advant- 
‘ages of our University Course and Degrees 
were thrown open to women, and it is au- 
thoritatively stated that next session when we 
will occupy our new buildings, among the 
matriculants will be many of the fairer sex, 
A different step, but one in the same direc- 
tion, has during the past summer been taken 
by the Faculty of the Royal College. Hav- 
ing had many and various applications for 
admission on the part of women desiring to 
study medicine, they, after mature delibera- 
tion, decided that though they could not see at 
present a way tothe satisfactory co-educa- 
tion of the sexes in medicine, they would as 
a matter of pure justice do what they could 
in the matter and shortly afterwards decid- 
ed to establish a Female Medical College, the 
first of its kind in Canada, and issued a cir- 
cular announcing the time and mode of its 
establishment. In lectures only will this 
be a separate College. The examinations 
will be the usual Spring examinations of the 
University, and will be those necessary to 
_be passed by the male students in the Royal, 
and we cannot help saying here that the 
results of the first examination held under 
this system will be looked at with some 
curiosity. We wish the Medical Professors 
all success in the good work they have thus 
undertaken, and hope they will be rewarded 
by a full appreciation on the part of the 
public of the step they have taken. 





MEETINGS. 
FOOT BALL CLUB. 


HE Annual Meeting of the Foot Ball 
Club was held last week. No busi- 
ness was transacted, except the election of 
officers, which resulted as follows: 
Hon. President—]. F. White, B.A. 
Captain—J. R. O’Reilly, ’81. 
Hon. Sec.-Treas.—H. B. Rathbun, ’82. 
Executive Committee-—Messrs. McCal- 
lum, ’80, Smith, ’81, and Hogarth, ’83. 





Practice will take place every afternoon 
at 40’clock, and it is hoped that as many 
students as can possibly find time will put 
in an appearance on the foot ball field. 





UNIVERSITY DAY. 


ao thirty-ninth session of Queen's Uni- 
versity was formerly opened at Con- 
vocation, on the evening of University Day. 
The Hall was well filled with a large and 
appreciative audience. The students were 
present in larger numbers than we have ever 
before seen at a Convocation meeting, and 
many of those arriving after the Hall had 
been comfortably filled doubtless rather 
relished the announcement that the present 
session, it was hoped, would be the last dur- 
ing which the Arts and Divinity departments 
would occupy the present extremely incom- 
modious building. 

After opening exercises, by request of the 
students Mrs. Grant presented prizes to the 
successful competitors in the games of the 
afternoon, a full teport of which is given 
elsewhere. 


Principal Grant then introduced Prof Watson, who, 
before commencing his lecture, corrected a current im- 
pression that 1t was upon Evolution. Such a subject was 
too comprehensive to admit of summary treatment. He 
intended merely to discuss a phase of modern thought, or 
limiting himself to certain points of Evolution. 
mated that he did not desire to get the audience into a 
corner and then lecture them upon an abstruse subject for 
an hour and a half or an hour and three quarters, or per- 
haps two hours. The lecture would be published in full 
in the November number of the Canadian Monthly; the 
lecture he should read would be cut down to a reasonable 
length. He then commenced : 

Some years ago a Moderator of one of the Scottish 
churches said in an address that, if I remember rightly, it 
took five hours to deliver, and a short extract from which 
filled half a dozen columns of a newspaper, that Infidelity 
in all its forms was ‘‘cogning in like a flood.” By one 
who takes this view the age in which we have had the 
misfortune to be born might, in less voluminous language, 
be called the age of scepticism. That a very thorough 
sifting of traditional opinions is going on, is a fact patent 
to any one who thinks at all; but, that this search into 
the foundations of things is accurately defined when it is 
said that we live in an age of scepticism. no one who looks 
at the facts in their completeness can for a moment admit. 


THE CENTURIES COMPARED. 
Casting one’s thoughts back to a few of the representa- 


He inti- . 
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tive men of the eighteenth ‘century, and comparing them 
with the leaders of thought in our own day, one cannot 
but be struck with the presence in the one case and the 
absence in the other, of a narrow dogmatism or an equally 
narrow scepticism. However different may be the person- 
al characteristics of the writers of last century, they seem 
to us, broking back upon them now, to have had a simple 
and superficial way of dealing with questions that we feel 
must be approached with the greatest deliberation and 
care. What could exceed the easy indifference with which 
David Hume proves to his own satisfaction that there 1s 
no proper foundation upon which an edifice of truth may 
be reared, and that God, lreedom and Immortality are 
therefore beyond the reach of verification. No two men 
could be more unlike each other than David Hume and 
Samuel Johnson, and vet their method of thought was 
at bottom the same, diverse as were the conclusions to 
which they came. Hume was good-natured and Johnson 
was imperious and dictatorial, but both alike were satis- 
fied with a view of things that. to us seems merely to skim 
the surface, crat the most to go but a very Iittle way 
beneath it. The same thing may be sgen in other 
branches of literature besides those of philosophy and 
morals, We find it in the superficial optimism of Pope's 
Essay on Man, In Goldsmith, whom we may take asa 
type of the man of letters of the century, we meet with 
the same general cast of thought. Goldsmith has all the 
simplicity and grace that charm us so much in his own 
Vicar of Wakefield, but we look in vain in him for any 
perception of the seriousness and importance of the great 
ques‘ions that perplex the present jage. These names 
have not been purposely selected to bear out a foregone 
conclusion, for the same superficiality and the same simple 
acceptance or rejection of customary ideas will be found 
in other writers of the century-—in Addison, Swift and 
Gibbon, not less than in) Goldsmith, Pope and Hume. 
Between the names [ have mentioned, and writers of our 
own day, there comes a group of literary men, among 
them Burns, Wordsworth and Shelley, forming the con- 
necting link between the two centuries, and displaying in 
varying proportions the simplicity and indifference of the 
one, combined with the critical spirit of the other. When 
we come to such representatives of our own age as 
Carlyle, Spencer, Tennyson, Arnold and Froude we see at 
once that the whole aspect of things has changed, and 
that we have to do with men who, however they may difter 
from each other in temperament and in belief, are bound 
together by the common characteristics of intense serious- 
ness, 
UNHAPPINESS OF AN AGE OF SEARCH. 


An age of search is always more or less an unhappy one. 
Thought must have a body of doctrine to give it detinite- 
ness, shape and consistency. If thought, as Carlyie has 
said, is a sort of disease at least it is disease that cannot 
be escaped by taking thought. To counsel a man to stop 
thinking, and to adopt without criticism the beliefs that 
satisfied the men of the past, is to go against the rational 
nature with which it is man’s glory. 1f also his misery to be 
endowed. It is easief to believe altogether, or to disbe- 
lieve altogether—to accept some definite formula of things 
in ‘childlike faith,” or to reject it in childlike unbelief, 
than it is to hang poised in doubt. : 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


It is a marked characteristic of modern thought that, 
while the immense accumulation of knowledge has com- 
pelled a greater division of labour than ever before, so that 
no man can hope to be equally at home in all branches of 
knowledge,—there is a not less marked tendency to com- 
bine all modes of existence in one, so as to give some sort 
of theory of the world as a whole. The effort to unify 


2 
knowledge is as persistent as the effort tospecialize it. It is 
not my intention to trace out the wide and varied applica- 
tions of the notion of development. I shall confine myself 
to a consideration of that most striking of all the tenden- 
cies of the present age, the tendency to regard the whole 
intellectual development of the race as the successive 
steps by which the conclusion has been at last reached 
that all real knowledge, or at least all definite knowledge, 
is confined to the realm of science, and must be sought for 
by the scientific methods of observation and experiment. 
A great deal of useless antagonism tothe advance of 
science, and many bitter attacks upon theology, might 
have been spared had a clear view been first obtained of 
the topics that fall within the realm of science as distin- 
guished from those that fall outside of it. It is difficult to 
say who is most to blame for the confusion of thought. I 
think we shall do well to blame neither the theologian nor 
the scientist but rather to see in the attitude of both an- 
other illustration of the extreme difficulty there is in 
adjusting the relations of new and old conceptions. The 
nebular theory, as an explanation of the way in which the 
worlds we know have come out of a primeval mist, is a 
scientific theory : it is a philosophical theory masquerading, 
in the garments of science when it pretends to have swept 
away all explanations of the world that recognize the 
presence in nature of an Infinite Intelligence. The doc- 
trine of evolution is a scientific theory so long as it: only 
proposes to explain the gradual way in which all living 
beings have been formed by the slow accumulation of 
slight increments of difference ; but it ceases to be scien- 
tie and becomes philosophical when it is supposed to 
render superfluons the existence and operation of the 
living God. — But while it is proper to resist the false 
philosophy of scientific men, that is no reason for contem- 
plating with a vague alarm, born chiefly of ignorance of 
Its true nature, the bounding steps of science itself. The 
very idea of a ‘conflict between science and religion’ is. 
as absurd as the idea of a “conflict” between the two 
powers that never cross the border line of each other's 
territory. Religion can have nothing to fear from science, 
although it has much to thank it for. As the plant lives 
upon inorganic substances, and the animal upon the 
plant, so philosophy and theology take up and absorb the 
tich materials furnished by the sciences. For this reason 
Iam unable to regard recent scientific theories, so far as 
they do not present themselves as philosophies in dis- 
guise, in any other light than as valuable aids in the com- 
prehension of the infinite wisdom and power of God, 
When I am told that millions of “ages ago the earth on 
which I dwell existed in the form of a “ congeries of 
diffused nebulous atoms.” I do not feel as if I had heard 
anything to shake my faith in the presence of intelligence 
in the universe, since the process by wtich the earth has 
come to be what it is implies the existence and operation 
of the name natural laws that exist and operate now, and 
law does not operate of itself but only intelligence wrap- 
ped up in law. And-when scientific men tell me that the 
earth has existed, not for six thousand years as Bishop 
Usher supposed, but for millions of ages, so far from feel- 
ing as if I had lost anything I feel that I have greatly 
gained—that, just as the wonder of the universe grew 
upon men’s minds, when"for the ancient fiction that the 
over-arching vault of heaven was part of a closed sphere, 
covering in the earth as the central object there was sub- 
stituted the conception of a space stretching to infinity 
and studded with worlds of vast dimensions, so by running 
back the history of our world into the illimitable past the 
universe has become for me wider and more spacious, and 
more worthy the habitation of the Ancient of Days. Nor, 
when I am told that the whole race of living beings, in- 
cluding man, is bound together by the tie of a “long 
descent,” do I feel as if I must surrender my belief in the 
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providence of God ;.rather my.conception of His wisdom 
and power is intensified and elevated, just as I should be 
compelled to attribute much higher intelligence and pur- 
pose to man were he capable of inventing machines that 
should go, not for a few months or years, but for millions 
-of years, and‘that should have the unique power of repro- 
ducing others of their kind, infinite in variety, and gradual- 
ly growing more complex, more perfect and more wonder- 
ful. 


Ps DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN THOUGHT, 


The governing idea of modern thought, as I have said, 
is that of evolution, development, progress. An attempt 
is made to see the present in the light of the past, to trace 
things’ back to the earliest state in which we are capable 
of knowing anything about them. And the idea of de- 
velopment is applied, not only or chiefly to nature and to 
animal life, but more especially to man in all the phases 
‘of his existence. or the idea of the progress of man is 
intimately bound up with the idea of his unity. Each 
nation has come to be regarded as but one of the family 
cf nations that together make up the one great nation of 
mankind. As Christianity has given birth to a magnificent 
missionary organization, designed to lift up the lower 
races to the level of the highest, so, under the indirect 
impulse of the idea of man’s unity, scientific thought has 
in our day widened its outlook so as to take in all phases of 
the human race. To those who regard the great achieve- 
ment of modern thought as the accumulation of scientific 
knowledge and the application of scientific methods of 
research, past thought must, and does, seem mainly, a 
preparation for complete liberation from the unscientific 
methods of philosophy and theology. There are minor 
differences among those who take this view, but all are 
agreed in maintaining that all definite knowledge is the 
exclusive property of science. These two theories form in 
fact part of one general system of thought, and are much 
more closely linked together than their respective advo- 
cates are at all willing to admit. 


LAW OF THE THREE STAGES. 


The most considerable achievement of Comte is to have 
given a complete theory of human development, known as 
the “law of the three stages,” which is destined to be the 
great instrument of social regeneration. According to 
this ‘law’ all past advances of tiiought were but the suc- 
cessive steps by which man has e nancipated himself from 
a false theology and a barren metaphysics, and has learned 
to confine his attention@o that which can be directly veri- 
fied in experience. The human mind, with the assistance 
of M. Comte, has at last come to see what all along it was 
vaguely feeling after, that the only truly positive method 
of explanation is that which accounts for facts by natural 
laws, as the only positive realities are phenomena them- 
selves, not gods or abstractions. 


AMBIGUITY IN COMTE’S THEORY. 


Comte talks of ‘experience’ and ‘phenomena’ in a way 
that is rather puzzling. A ‘phenomena’ is an ‘ appear- 
ance,’ and we naturally contract an appearance with a 
reality distinct from it. Are wethen to suppose that there 
is something behind the veil of appearances which we can 
never know ? or are we to conclude trom Comte’s words 
.that there is nothing whatever behind phenomena, and 
that the suggestion that there is must be charged merely 
to the misuse of a word? The truth seems to be that 
Comte was so very eager to put to route the theologian 
and the metaphysician that he neglected to ash himself 
which of these two views he really proposed to adopt. 
The ambiguity is cleared up by other thinkers, who, how- 
ever, are in no sense followers of Comte, or in any way 
indebted to him. It is a curious fact that three writers, 














Comte, Sir William Hamilton,’and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
should be ruled by the same general idea, and should help 
out the deficiencies of each other's theories. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


Long and bitter, says Mr. Spencer, has been the 
struggle between the representatives, of science and the 
representatives of religion, the former ever insist ng that 
things must be explained from themselves alone, and the 
latter opposing the attempt as a degradation. The blame 
of this conflict is due neither to science nor to religion, but 
to both. Science and religion have fallen into opposite 
mistakes, the one trying to explain the knowable by the 
unknowable, the other to explain the unknowable by the 
knowable. What is thé true lesson for us ? Manifestly 
that the realm of the knowable must be entirely surrend- 
ered to science, and the realm of the unknowable to 
religion. Mr. Spencer does not propose a truce of life- 
long enemies in mockery, but in perfect good faith. 
Science may seem to have the lion's share in the spoil, but 
in reality religion gets all that is rightfully its due. One 
thing should be perfectly clear from the outline of Mr. 
Spencer's theory, viz: that he is honestly anxious to effect 
a reconciliation between science and religion. The 
theologian may refuse to accept the reconciliation offered 
to him, but he need not therefore doubt the sincerity of 
Mr. Spencer's attempt to act as a mediator between 
science and religion. But after all the Important thing 
for usis, not waat Mr. Spencer intendel to do, but what 
he has actually succeeded in doing. And here I think our 
verdict must be that his proposed reconciliation of science 
and religion is no reconciliation at all, but one of those 
compromises that consist in holding together by main 
force two contradictory propositions that must fly apart 
the moment they are left to themselves. It is impossible 
to harmonize the assertion that there is an absolutely 
mysterious, inscrutable, unimaginable and unthinkable 
Power-—for all these epithets are applied to it—with the 
assertion that this Power can be known to extst ; an 
irresistible logic compels us either to deny the existence of 
an inscrutable Power, or to deny its inscrutability. I 
have never been in Australia, but I have the testimony of 
those who have been there as to its existence, but if any 
man tells me that there 1s an island in the Pacific Seas 
which neither he nor any one else has ever seen, can I be 
accused of undue scepticism should I refuse to accept his 
imagination asa substitute for knowledge? And the case 
against Mr. Spencer is much stronger than this, for he not 
only asserts that neither he nor any one else can know the 
Great Reality which he yet asserts to exist, but he tells us 
that no one can by any possibility ever know it. For 
good, sterling gold, we are asked to accept an irredeem- 
able paper money, payable at a bank in the clouds. So 
far we have been looking on only one side of Mr. Spencer's 
theory. It has another and more hopeful aspect, to which 
I now gladly turn. That a wnter of Mr. Spencer's un- 
doubted intellectual power should have committed himself 
to a theory which, taken literally, is so manifestly absurd, 
would be incomprehensible were it not that he reads into 
it more than he formulates clearly to himself. Attempt- 
ing to substitute for a personal God the fiction of a per- 
fectly inscrutable, unthinkable and unimaginable some- 
thing-we-know-nvt-what, he really gives meaning to what 
would otherwise be unmeaning, by tacitly asserting that 
God is knowable and known. In the same breath Mr. 
Spencer tells us that the Great Reality is unknowable, 
and that it is manifested to us through all existence. Now 
if he would only bring together these two independent 
statements—first, that there is a Being higher than all 
finite existence, and, secondly, that this Being is manifest- 


ed to us in all existence—Mr, Spencer might be led to see’ 
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that, when he pronounces this Being to be inscrutable, he 
is false to his own better thoughts. 


BEGINNING OF RELIGION. 


In our every day mood we are occupied with the things 
that imme‘liately present themselves to our senses —with 
what we see and hear and taste and handle, or we are 
engaged in shaping things into new forms, constructing a 
house, or a steam engine, or a book. There is another 
mood of which we have all had experience, in which we 
turn away from all this detail, and we say to ourselves, 
«All is one,” and these things I see around me are but 
‘parts of one stupendous whole ;” all finite things are in 
incessant fluctuation, transition and metamorphosis; even 
the ‘so solid-seeming earth’ has gone through many 
changes, and is moving to an unknown doom. Successive 
generations of animals and of men are ever appearing and 
vanishing like forest leaves, and yet, through all this busy 
growth and decay, there is something that is unchange.l 
and unchanteable. Thus there arises in us a deep and 
solemn emotion, born of the contrast of the finite and 
the infinite, the transitory and the eternal—an emotion 
that informs the noblest, if also the saddest, verses of the 
poets, and that lies at the birth of religion in all its forms 
and modes. Here in fact we have the first vague, shadowy 
and undefined conception of God. But observe that our 
attitude is mainly negative. The supreme, we say to our- 
selves, is not any or all of these finite things that we see, 
and hear, and touch, but something altogether higher. 
He does not pass away, but renains for ever. 


SPENCER'S UNKNOWABLE—THE INITIAL STAGE OF RELIGION. 


Mr. Spencer separates the finite and the infinite, 
the known and the unknown. The infinite he conceives 
as a shadowy Yonder, a vagne, illimitable something 
which elules the grasp of definite thought. and which, 
just because of its indefiniteness and inpalpability, affords 
free play to the imaginative and emotional nature. And 
undoubtedly there is something fascinating in this con- 
ception. But it is not the be-all and end-all of religion, 
but only its initial state. As inevitably as say to our- 
selves, ‘The unknowable is,’ there arises the question, 
“But what is it?) There is no way of escaping the dilem- 
‘ma either of positively conceiving the Infinite, or of 
confessing that imagination has outrun reality. That 
reality which the intellect cannot at all comprehend, the 
imagination will soon let drop. A God that is not known 
is for us no God. 

Him who is ignorantly worshipped will after a time 
cease to be worshipped at all. To tell us that the unity of 
all existence is for ever inscrutable is to prepare the way 
for the rejection of all belief in the divine. But, as a 
matter of fact, while Mr. Spencer and his followers pro- 
claim the inscrutability of the infinite with their mouths, 
in their hearts they confess that He is ‘not far from any 
one of us." For they tell us that He is ‘‘ manifested to us 
in all existence,” and that which is s> ‘‘ manifested” can- 
not be unknown, much less unknowable. 


RELATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC ANB RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 


These considerations lead to a truer conception of the 
intellectual development of man than is t» be found either 
in Comte or in Spencer. Against the former we must 
deny that the development of religion was a purely neza- 
tive process, in which the belief in the divine was gradual- 
ly refined away, until it vanished into nothing; as against 
the latter, w2 must deny that the sole residium of religious 
progress is the consciousness of an indefinable and un- 
thinkable reality. Science and religion are inseparable 
strands of thouzht that have bezn intertwined from the 
dawn of reason. The advance of religion and the aivance 


of science are really phases of one great movement of 
thought. The one has gained nothing that has not been 
equally a gain of the other. As that scientific wonder 
which urges men on to the conquest of fresh fields of 
knowledge can never die away so long as man is man, so 
religion must continue to seek for ever worthier and 
nobler conceptions of God. Thus harmony is introduced 
into our view of the whole process of spiritual advance ; 
and thus also we get rid of the fretful pessimism at present 
in fashion, as well as of its counterpart. 
“The barren optimistic sophistries 
Of comfortable moles——” 
the one springing from a selfish concentration on one’s 
own petty pains, and the other from an equally selfish 
counting up of one's immediate pleasures, and we learn to 
sympathize with that large optimism of the purest and 
highest minds of all ages, which, without turning away in 
indifference from the wretchedness and the evil of the 
world, contemplates all things under the form of eternity, 
and rests in the indestructible taith of 
“One God, one law, one clement, 


And one far-off divine event, . 
To which the whole creation moves. 





ANNUAL GAMES. 


ONLY hope it will be a fine day to-morrow," was 
the oft repeated exclataation of many a student on 
Wednesday afternoon, and the hope was not vain: for 
on University Day, 1879, that fickle and wayward old 
monarch, the weather-king, was in one of his mildest and 
most gracious moods. And ‘twas well he was so, other- 
wise the Athletic Sports of 1879 would not have passed 
off so successfully as they did. The main cause why the 
sports were more interesting this year than last is due, we 
believe, to the suggestion made last session that the com- 
mittee of management should be appointed in the Spring ; 
and thus leave plenty of time to make deliberate and com- 
plete arrangements, instead of the impromptu and hastily 
conceived plans on which they were heretofore conducted. 
This is a precedent which we hope will hereafter always 
be followed. Another good move, and one which is much 
to thecredit of the committee, was the inviting of the 
Medical and Military students, to take part in the con- 
tests, thus creating a friendly spirit of emulation among 
the three institutions, and also showing that there is a 
growing desire that the Medical and Arts students should, 
be on as harmonious and cordial terms as becomes those 
who, if they belong to different colleges, are under the 
same University. And we hope it, will not be the last 
time that the disciples of Minerva, J?sculapius and Mars 
will be seen competing on the same grassy sward for the 
praises and laurels of their fellows. The events were ad- 
vertised to begin at one eharp, but it was not until half an 
hour or so later that the bell was rung for the first con- 
test—putting the 20 Ib. shot. In this about a dozen 
brawny Milos entered the arena, and all made exceedingly 
good throwing, but the first throws of Pratt of ‘83, and 
Young of '82, of 29 feet and 28 ft. ro in. respectively, were 
never exceeded. These ‘ puts” are exceptionably good, 
and would do credit to professional athletes. The next 
on the list were throwing the light and heavy hammers, of 


cé 
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rz and 18 lbs. respectively. ‘These two events showed the 
muscle of the men to great advantage, and each good 
throw was met with applause. But we think in such 
events as these, two trials at the most are quite enough to 
give a fair chance to anyone ; and they are apt to become 
wearisome if prolonged for too great atime. Then came 
the jumping. The running high jump was won by Hutch- 
eson, who, though he does not rise very high, makes as 
pretty a jump as we have ever seen. [3y this time a dense 
mist had arisen, but it did not interfere to any extent 
with the competitions. In the high jump with pole, the 
exhibitions by Young, '82, and Rutherford of the Royal 
College, were, to the uninitiated, something marvellous, 
and a young lady was heard to observe that if they had 
gone a little higher they would have been lost to view in 
the mist. The 440 yds. dash (open) was won by Cadet 
Joly in very good time, Sargt. Fairbanks being a good 
second. Inthe two mile walk five started-—-H. Young, 
Hay and McArthur, of the Arts, and Rutherford and 
Dickson representing the Medicals, The course was four 
‘times round the large ring. On the first round Young 
‘dropped out, but the other four kept in a bunch through- 
out the whole distance, first one creeping ahead then 
another. At the last hundred yards Hay was leading by 
about two yards, but owing to the thickness and shouting 
of the crowd, he got flurried and slackenet his pace ; 
when within 20 yards of the flag Rutherford quickly 
passed him and went in first in 18 min. and 30 sec., Dick- 
son third, and McArthur a very good fourth, And now 
came the event of the day—the mile race. Three 
came up to the scratch, Hutcheson the winner of last 
year, Shaw, ‘83, and Grange of the Royal. On _ the first 
half mile Hutcheson was leading the others by about 
three yards, but all were evidently keeping their strength 
and wind for the final spurt. On the second round Shaw 
worked to the front and kept there until within 200 yards 
from the goal when Hutcheson made a spurt and came 
up even with him. Then began a splendid run for first 
place. The excitement among the spectators at this 
period was very great and the shouting was deafening, 
each man having his supporters. The two kept well to- 
gether until withing 50 yards of the winning post when 
Shaw, for some unaccountable reason, suddenly stopped 
running altogether, thus allowing Hutcheson to go in an 
easy winner in 5 min.and 2 sec. The roo yds. dash 
which is always an interesting event to the spectators, 
was the next thing on the programme, and the silver cup 


men 


was won by Mowat, after a tough struggle, in two straight’ 


heats. Spankie, '32, was second. The tug of war was 
the last event of the day, but not by any means the least. 
The first pull was between the seniors and juniors. The 
senior team were Duff, McArthur, Snook and McMillan, 
but Langill, McTavish, Murray and Smith proved too 
much for them, and with a long pull, and a strong pull 
and a pull together, they brought the moral philosophers 
over the scratch in about 20 seconds. The cheeky Sophs 
and Freshies then took hold of the rope, and after a long 





and tough struggle the verdants were induced to come 
over the board, but they did so ina very reluctant man- 
ner. The two next pulls were between the Medicals and 
Cadets, and the Arts and Cadets, and the sons of Mars 
proved best in both. Though not so heavy as the students 
these gentlemen show that they are well practiced in 
“ tugs," as well as the arts of war, 


This finished the prograinme, and the best meeting the 
Athletic Association of Queen's University has ever had 
was brought to a close in. Convocation Hall, where the 
prizes in the several events were graciously presented by 
Mrs. Grant. 


Putting the Stone-—Pictures of the Marquis and Prin- 
cess, A. A. Pratt, 2g feet; 2, Inkstand, 28 ft. 10 inches. 

Throwing Heavy Hammer—1, Opera glass, J, McAuley, 
64 ft. g in. ; 2, pocket book, A. McCarthy, 57 rf Ir in. 

Throwing Light Hammer—Ink stand, r, John Young, 
79 ft. 6in.; 2, Paul Langill, 77 ft. 

Standing Long Jump—r:, John Young, ro ft, 
meerschaum pipe and pouch; 2, 
pocket book. 

Hop, Step and Jump-—-1, A. A. Pratt, 35 ft. y in., silver 
mounted revolver; 2, G. McGee, 34 ft. 24 in., autograph 
albuin. 

Running Long Jump—A. A. Pratt, 16 ft. 64 in., a gold 
locket; 2, John Young, 15 ft. 64 in., gold pencil, 

Running High Jump—1, John Hutcheson, 4 ft. 4 in., 
student's alarm clock; 2, John Moore, 4 ft. 2 in., gold 
studs, 

Jumping with Pole—r, John Young, 8 ft. 1 in., gold pen 
and holder; 2, Mr. Rutherford, 7 ft. 6 in., draught board, 

440 Yards dash—1, Cadet Joly, microscope; 2, Cadet 
Fairbank, stereoscope. Time, one minute. 

Two Mile Walk—1, Mr. Rutherford, dressing case; 2, 
John Hay, gold pen. Time, rg min. 13 sec, 

Mile Race—1, James Hutcheson, Rogers’ Statuary, 
« Rip-Van-Winkle;” 2, Mr. Shaw, album. Time, 5 min, 

Three-legged Race, 1oo yards—1, Langill & Young, 
silver fruit-knives ; 2, McArthur & McMillan, canes, 

roo Yards Dash-—-1, H. M. Mowat, silver goblet; W. 
Spankie, gentleman's companion, 

Graduates’ Race, 100 Yards—1, M. McKay, B.A., barrel 
of apples; 2, D. Givens, B.A., Tennyson's poems, 

Tug-of-War.-—Prizes equal—Junior team~-Messrs. A. 
McTavish, J. Murray, J. Smith and Paul Langill, Sopho- 
more team--Messrs. Hay, Young, McLeod and McLaren. 


in., 
C. Empey, ro ft. 24 in, 





ROYAL COLLEGE. 


HE new session in the Medical School has started 
ne under very favorable auspices, Very few of the old 
faces are missing and most of these, we believe, will yet be 
amongst us. The large number of new “disciples of 
‘Esculapius” proves that the Royal College is not only 
holding its own but is creeping up to other Canadian in. 
stitutions of a similar kind. The present Freshmen Class. 
is the largest that has entered for years and is but the 
symbol of a still greater increase. : 

Besides the regular students we welcome a number of 
Specialists attracted by the excellence of the instruction 
in the various branches which they wish to study. We 
have not the least doubt that many of these lured on by 
the interesting nature of the work will overcome their 
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dread of our Upper Chamber and ultimately join our 
ranks. 


Though on account of the probable removal next session 
no extensive alterations have been made in the College 
building, many improvements are now noticeable. Our 
waiting room has been enlarged, the old partition running 
across it has accepted the hints given last winter, and 
quietly disappeared without testing again the qualty of 
our shoe leather. A Reading Room has been fitted up 
and to it the Professors have kindly offered to contribute 
the various Medical publications of the day. The class- 
rooms have received all needed repairs, while the 
but only the initiated are allowed to penetrate further into 
the secret chambers of a Medical School, so here we must 


pause. 





During the vacation our Faculty with that spirit of pro- 
gress which has always characterized their actions have 
determined to open a Woman's Medical College. As this 
is a new departure in Canada they will doubtless have to 
bear the sneers and slurs of a few old fogies who ‘lag 
superfluous on the stage,”’ but that the intelligent verdict 
of the people will support them is beyond a doubt. The 
success of their plan is already assured by the number of 
applicants for admittance, showing not only the need of 
such an institution, but als» the alertness of the ladies to 
seize the first opening offered them in this branch of study. 
May the new venture receive the hearty support which it 
so richly merits. The only ground of complaint which 
we, as students, can suggest is that the ladies cannot be- 
have themselves well enough to take their classes with us. 
The fault must be theirs for our good conduct is pro- 
verbial. 

The following is a list of the Freshmen in Medicine : 


A. B, Cornell, W. Hall, 


Chas. Fry, A. P. Knight, M.A., 
C. G.McCammon, J. Stirling, 

L. Davis, T. G. Wade, 

R. W. Garrett, B.A,. J. Hayward, 

W. G. Anglin, H. Roach, 

G. S. McGhie, C. Clancy, 


Samuel Kirk, 

W. H. Godwin, 

W. H. Hunter, 

FE. Keegan, 

J. Henstridge, 
J. B. Dowling. 


F. G, Kidd, 

D. Campbell, 
W. J. Young, 
W. Harrington, 
A. J. Grange, 


Boo, Hoo.—The sympathy of the public generally, and 
of the ladies in particular, is humbly requested for that 
poor, poor Freshman whose eyes were suffused with the 
briny on account of the eloquence of the Professor between 
the hours of four and five on Tuesday afternoon. 

Can't somebody in this inventive age suggest a means 
of manufacturing an extra hour in the day. Our Professor 
of Surgery will feel greatly obliged if supplied therewith as 
he feels decidedly in need of 1t. 

Why he preferrel the stuly of melicine to painting : 
The mistakes of the painter are glaringly apparent ;7but 
those of the physician are buried. 


j 
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SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


T has been said that an educated man should know 
something about every subject and everything about 
some subject. By properly restricting the meanings of 
the terms something and some this may become possible, 
but even then a man may think that he knows everything 
abont some subject upon one day and find himself at fault 
upon the next, Particularly in experimental subjects 1s 
this the case, for there indeed knowledge iricreases in 
amount so rapidly that like in some Alpine snow storm 
one must keep in continual motion to prevent himself 
from being buried in the drift. A couple of years ago a 
new metal called Gallim was added to the list of chemi- 
cal elements. Shortly after this we heard of another new 
metal to which was given the name Davyum, after which 
we have Phillippium and Decium. Whether these latter 
are bona fide elements or not is not as yet established very 
satisfactorily, but there seems to be no doubt about the 
former. Within the past year two more elements have 
been added to an already long list, and one is inclined to 
ask ‘where is this to stop?” Some few years ago we had 
63 clements ; then the number went up to 64, 65, 66, until 
at the present time it stands in the vicinity of 68 or 69. 
The two recently discovered metals are Scandium and 
Norwegium. Scandium was discovered in the early part 
of the year by M. Nilson, and is particularly interesting 
from the fact that its existence had been predicted by 
Mendelejeff. 


It seemed a wonderful feat when Leverrier and Adams 
predicted the existence of an unknown planet and pointed 
out, to within two degrees, the place where it was to be 
found; but what shall we say to the prediction of the 
existence of a metallic element in chemistry which pos- 
sesses in almost every respect the predicted properties. 


Mendelejeff named his unknown metal ckabor and gave 
it an atomic weight of 44; that of scandium is actually 45. 
To ekabor was given one stable oxide which should be a 
sesquioxide. Scandium has only one oxide which is a 
sesquioxide. Kkabor was to be less basic than magnesia ; 
scandium is so. The salts of ekabor were to be colorless 
and were to give gelatinous precipitates ; Scandium satis- 
fies these conditions. The oxide of ekabor was to be 
infusible and to have a specific gravity of 3.5. 


The oxide of scandium is insoluble and has actually a 
specific weight of 3.8. 

These coincidences, and many more that maght be men- 
tioned, are simply remarkable, and they almost incline 
one to place chemistry among the exact sciences were it 
not that the principles that enter into the prediction of 
the existence of a metal are not the same in kind as those 
which lead to the discovery of a new planet. 

‘The very prediction of Mendelejeft's presupposes to a 
certain extent some relation existing between the elements, 
and during the past year two, out of many attempts to 
trace this relation, are significant. 

Mr. Lockyer working with the spectroscope has given, 
at loast, plausible reisoes for believing that some intimate 
relation exists between Hydrogen, Calcium, Magnesium 
and some other elements; and the Meyers have just 
recently succeeded, in as far as we can see at present, in 
decomposing Chlorine and in showing it to be a com- 
pound of some other body with oxygen. 

We have thus two opposite tendencies at work, one en- 
deavoring to complicate matters by increasing the number 
of chemical elements; the other aiming at simplification 
by showing the possibility or rather plausibility of the 
theory that ‘the elements may be after all but modifications 
of one common ground-stuff. Dd, 
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COLLEGE WORLD. 


ROM a glance at the various papers we see that all 
the Colleges are again in a state of activity, some 
indeed have been in full swing for nearly two months. Many 
are engaged at foot-ball, more at boat-racing, some talk of 
study, a few dabble into a little of everything, but all have 
had a greater or less ‘trial of strength,” or as it is some- 
times called, “rush.” ‘Tis now, the beginning of the 
College Session, that the Sophomore becomes jealous of 
the brawny muscle of the verdant Freshie and endeavors 
to obtain the supremacy. The whole performance is ex- 
tremely laughable—to the onlooker—as the following 
clipping from the Yale News will prove :— 

“The Sophomores were much more poorly represented 
than the Freshmen. The rush lasted fully twenty minutes 
and was stopped then by the intervention of the Seniors. 
The result was doubtful, but it was generally conceded 
that the Freshmen had rather the better of the pushing. 
One of the five Chinese members of the class, after getting 
the assurance that his queue would not be pulled, sailed 
in and covered himself with glory. In the wrestling which 
followed the Sophomores got two out of three falls. The 
sidewalk skirmishing on the way home was extremely 
spirited and highly amusing to the spectators, One man 
had his coat split in two; another had been stripped to 
the waist, with the exception of an arm of a wrapper 

“ which was tied about his neck, and all were more or less 
tattered and dishevelled." 

THE same paper also gives an account of an evening 
meeting between the two lower classes of the Scientific 
School : 

‘At the Orange street lot ‘8: gained both rushes, but 
only by very hard fighting, as ‘82 was very plucky. In 
heavy-weight wrestling '$r won two out of three falls, but 
there was no fall in the round of light-weights. After the 
wrestling was finished the two classes began to relieve one 
another of superfluous clothing, and ‘82 was left all tatter- 
ed and torn, shirtless and hatless, some two or three 
having only their shoes and stockings left. During the 
rush a Freshie was heard to apologize to a Junior for 
handling him roughly, and in the shirting affray some 
Juniors were seen trying to take the skin from a Freshman 
who had lost-his shirt. One Freshman was hurt rather 
badly by trying to break a curbstone with his head, but 
the rest escaped with but a few bruises, and thé only 
thing that gave evidence the next day of there having been 
a rush was the large number of flunks made in the morn- 
ing recitations.” 

AT Amherst peace reigns between the two classes because 
the Sophomores last year pledged themselves not to en- 
gage in any more class quarrels if a suspended number of 
their class should be reinstated. 

In contrast to this comes the report from Dartmouth 
that the lower classmen have just had the first big cane 
rush in several years, the Sophs. finally securing the cane. 

AT Princeton the authorities put a stop to the usual 
“rush” and substituted a tug of war, which was not a 
success, as the rope broke, and both sides claimed the 
victory. 

AT Bates College, Maine, the znd year men carried off 
the rope in the annual “rope pull." This latter means of 
testing strength, by the way, seems more civilized than 
the ‘cane rushing, etc.” It seems strange too that no- 
where do we read or hear of a test of mental vigor which 
would indeed be more becoming to students of any seat of 
learning. 

Tue Freshmen classes as reported from all quarters are 
above the average, in numbers at least. Howard has 209, 
Yale 228, Cornell 125, Princeton 140, Wesleyan 60, among 
whom are two women; while Columbia, Amherst and 
Victoria have this year the largest classes on record. 





Tue new class at Pennsylvania University contains a 
negro, who is said to be the first of his race that has ever 
entered that ancient institution. 


Toronto University has at last sent out a paper, The 
White and Blue, to represent its views. From it we learn 
that at that University a Sketching Club is added to the 
list of College associations, which we think is a capital 
idea. 


MIcHIGAN University has established a professorship 
of the “‘ Science and Art of Teaching.” 


At Harvard a Professor of Chinese has been appointed. 


Henry How, D.C.L., Professor of Chemistry, &c., of 
King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, died on Sunday, 
the 28th Sept., whose obituary will probably appear in the 
next number of the Record. 


OxForb is to have two new halls for women. One, Som- 
erville Hall, is for students of all denominations. The 
other, Lady Margaret Hail, is especially for adherents of 
the Anglican Church, and will be opened this month - 
MiSs Wordsworth, niece of the Bishop of Lincoln, is to be 
its Lady Principal. 

A CoLLEGE is in course of erection near Shanghar, and 
is to accomm date 200 Chinese students. 


Ar the Military College, Kingston, Mr. Duval has been 
appointed Professor of French, which has formerly been 
taught together with German by Rev. Prof, Ferguson, of 
Queen's, who will no doubt be greatly relieved by the ap- 
pointment. Dr. H Bayne, a graduate of Dalhousie, occu- 
pies the chair of Chemistry, &c. 

Fred. Jarvis, of Ottawa, has won the Gilchrist Scholar- 
ship which entitles him to £100 sterling for three years in 
the University of London. 


PERSONAL, 
ARRY EVANS, M.D.,, who settled down in Yarker 
has removed to Picton where he will no doubt 
render himself a popular physician. 
A. M. Gtsson, M.A., ‘74. has successfully passed his 


examination for Licentiate of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Edinburgh, 


W. Morrts and A. C. Morris, who attended Queen's 
last session, purpose completing their course at Toronto 
University. Although we are sorry they have gone back 
on us still we wish them a successful course. 


W. W. Daty passed his examinations this fall and re- 
turned to Napanee to pursue the study of law. We, how- 
ever, hope to see him back in the spring to receive his 
sheep skin. He will be sadly missed by the Glee Club 
this winter. 

Tue Glee Club will this year greatly miss the services 
of F. C. Heath, B.A., '78. He has resigned his position 
in the Collegiate Institute here, to accept that of Com- 
mercial Master in Stanstead Wesleyan College. Fred has 
our best wishes for success in his new position, 

N. B. Gitttes, M.D., (71) has returned from England 
where he has been for more than a year taking advantage 
of the best hospitals in London. His career was a most 
brilliant one, having successfully passed the examination 
prescribed for Licentiates of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, he has now the satisfaction of being 
enrolled amongst the distinguished Paysicians that are to 
be found on that list. He also received in Dublin a fat- 
tering Diplomain Oostetrics. The genial Doctor is again 
practising his profession in Chesley where he is rapidly 
building up an extensive and lucrative practice. 
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A.A. Mackenzie, B.A., B. Sc., 77. has left for Scotland 
for the purpose of finishing his Theological studies in 
Glaszow University. We will miss in Mr. Mackenzie one 
of the best and most freyuent contributors to our columns. 
“Prowler's” amusing descriptionsof college life and doings 
were always eagerly read by both the students themselves 
and ordinary people, but he has promised to continue his 
philanthropic efforts on our behalf as our own correspond- 
ent at Glasgow. 2 


T. AL Euniorr, ‘zy, is studying law in the office of Mr. 
Deacon, Brockville. If Mr. [Eliott displays as much 
ability in other courts of justice as he didin tne Concursus 
Iniquitatis, we may expect soon to hear of him as His 
Honor. 


Gero, Craxron, IA. 70, havins completed his studies, 
has entered in partnership with Mr. T. rl. MeGuire, MLA. 
"70, of this city, for the practic: of law. We wisn the 
new firm success. 





ARCHIBALD ©. Farwuoxrn, M.D., ‘71, of Minneapolis, 

was, last August, united in the holy bonds of matrimony, 
tq Miss Sacket, daughter of General Sacket, of Cape Vin- 
cent. We offer our congratulations. Better late than 
never. 
_ OR. W, Sanson, M.A, ‘79. on the occasion of his leav- 
ing for Torontu, to enter the law office of McMichael, 
Hoskin, an] Ogden, was presented by the congregation of 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church, of this city, with a hand- 
some testimonial in recognition of his services as organist 
for the past two or three years. 


MartHew McKay, B.A., '79, is administering to the 
intellectual wants of the benighted young of Garden 
Island. 


Fincay McLexnan, B.A., (79, is wow at St. Joseph's 
Island, near Sault Ste. Marie, where we are wlad to hear 
that his health which had so cleclinad so much toward the 
close of last session, is gradually improving. ; 


H. A. Assecstine, B.A., ‘76, has during the summer 
been “ instructing the young idea how to shoot” in Gan- 
anoque, but we hear he is once more to enliven Kingston 
by his presence by becoming a student in Medicine. 


DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


“6 I Tens ! 
S 


UBSCRIBE, 


Got back ?” 
“Yes. Have You?” 


Forty Freshmen, 
Foor Ball practice every afternoon at 4 o'clock. 


Last year in the old Halls. Thank goodness. 


Concursus Iniquitatis has already sat on a Freshman. 


We don’t want to vouch for the truth of it, but it is 
said that a couple of Freshies were about an hour late for 
their supper on University Day, and an investigation 
showed that they had become separated from the crowd 
when the games were over, and in trying to find their way 
out of the park through the dense fog, they struck the 
outer circle of the walks and followed it, and not till they 
had gone round it three or four times did they notice that 
they were travelling “through a-circle that ever returneth 
in to the self same spot.’ And even then they would 
have been ina fix had it not been for a small boy and the 
street lamps. 


Apropos of small boys. When our efficient time-keeper 
on the day of the games was getting rather impatient at 


| 
| 
| 


pr 





the tardiness of some of the competitors in preparing for 
one of the races, and gave his warning bell rather a more 
vigorous ring than usual, his ardor was slightly dampened 
by a small boy calling out that he “would take two 
quarts." 





ze of the majority of our lreshmen would tempt 
L ic Soph. to give them a hint to go toward the 
setting sun. However we doubt not but they have been 
developing the mental at the expense of the physical. 


We hope all the students in connection with Queen's 
who have not yet done s) will take into serious considera- 
tion the writing of a composition to compete for the 
prize which we offer, We would feel obliged to any who 
can let us have their productions at an early day. 


CLASSEs opened witha good attendance on Monday, the 
13th Oct. 


Tue Calendar for ‘7g-'So, issue during the Summer, 
reflects much creliton both the compiler and the publish- 
er. [t was printed at the British Whig office. 


Some 15 applic nts were “plucked” at the Matricula- 
tion Examinations which speaks well for the standard of 
the College. Some 25 passed, which speaks well for” 
themselves. 


Ar Dartmouth the President suggested that the students 
should volunteer to work on the improving of the park, 
under the supervision of some of the professors, - To 
which g-roths of the students agreed. If the Principal 
would make some such suggestion to our boys we doubt 
not but they would at once pull off their coats and with 
“mortarboard” tn hantrash the new building up in’ no 
time.” 


We are glad to see so many of the Me licals joming in 
this year with the Arts in the annual games. Through 
some misapprehension none of the Committee of Manage- 
ment were chosen from the Medical College, this, however 
we hope will be the last occasion on which such an omis- 
sion could be made. 


A Latr comer to the games on the 16th finding on his 
arrival that a great deal of waiting was in progress asked 
a distinguished legal graduate, who was on hand to see the 
fun, what cause there was for delay. “1 don't know,” 
replied he, “ but when I was at the starting point the 
time-keeper was trying to discover the time by his watch, 
and if they wait for that, it will be midnight before the 
race is won.” 

« 

“Tt was time the hawes were ripe, 

We plucked them as we passed.” 
So we murmured as we gently wandered towards 
a hawthorn bush, one fine afternoon a few days 
ago, but while glancing around to see if the owner 
was anywhere near, we saw a form clamber down from the 
fence where an investigation with the character ot the 
fruit had been in progress, and as he passed us with loaded 
pockets we heard hjm remarking, ‘‘The owner of this 
hawthorn bush must rank these pockets full among his 
emblements as they form part of his way going crops.” 

We wonder if that man was a Jaw student. _ 


A SpreciaL meeting of the Foot Ball Club was called to 
consider the invitation from the Victoria University IF. B. 
C. to attend their tournament to be held this week. The 
general opinion was that owing to the want of practice and 
shortness of time for preparation, the club could hardly 
do justice to themselves by accepting the invitation, ; 


AN invitation was received on Monday from the Hon. 
Secy. of McGill College Athletic Association to send 
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down members of our Association to take part in the 
athletic sports of that institution which were held on 
Tuesday. As none of the members seemed willing to go 
no action could be taken. 


Tue Principal delivered an interesting address on Thurs- 
day evening at the “ Welcome” meeting of the Y.M.C. A. 
Convention. 


Srupents. remember your friends are our advertisers. 


Tue Professor of Metaphysics does not seein to be well 
acquainted with the Sophomore class, as we remember 
his saying in his lecture on University Day that "no man 
can hope to be equally at homeinall branches of know- 
ledge.” The indignation resulting may account for the 
interruptions during the latter part of the evening. 


Tue work on the new building, the corner stone of 
which was laid since our last issue has progressed very 
rapidly, and it will soon be roofed in. It presents a very 
imposing appearance and will be one of the city’s orna- 
ments, 


A STUDENT says that the only change he notices about 
College since he left in the Spring is a massive building 
in lieu of the vacuity which heretofore existed in rear of 
the College. 


WELL! Well! 


EXCHANGES. 
T is with no small amount of pleasure that we once 
more greet our “ brothers in affliction,” the exchanges, 


but nevertheless, we feel that our five months abstinence 
froin the slinging of Editorial Ink has slightly rusted us. 


Amonc the pile that greets us, we note several new_ar- 
rivals, prominent among them The White and Blue from 
Toronto, a weekly paper published under the auspices of 
University College Literary and Scientific Society. We 
like its tone; the present number is largely an_introduc- 
tory one, but judging from appearances we predict for ita 
good standing among what we may call the purely College 
papers, to distinguish them from those poor fourth class 
magazines known as College Literaries. We are glad to 
see the columns devoted to ‘news items” are well filled, 


Next comes our older friend, the Portfolio. Though 
only one year old the Portfolio is commencing to show the 
attributes of a well-established College paper. We notice 
two changes both in our opinion an improvement, the first 
is an increase in size, the second is an increase in the num- 
ber of proprietors. Instead of as formerly being run by 
the Juniors and Seniors only, it is now the property of all 
the studeats in the College, and its board of management 
has been increased. We think that the two ladies who 
had the management last year will testify that the present 
number of editresses is none too large for the work to be 
done. ; 


WHEN reading the King's College Récord, from Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, we must frankly confess we were surprised 
at the improvement. ‘To be sure there was great roum for 
improvement, but nevertheless its editors are not the less 
to be congratulated. We would like to speak of some 
ideas we saw therein, but as we are this issue merely 
greeting our exchauges, we forbear. 


ANOTHER welcome face, The Richmond College Messenger, 
and with good matter inside of its cover, though this must 
not be considered unusual. We believe one reason why 
we find the Messenger so readable is because it very rarely 
contains anything like the bombastic prizes essays that so 
often disfigure the pages of some of our otherwise good 


exchanges. Not that we must be considered averse to 
prize essays, it is the particular kind of prize essays that 
we don't like. 


Hatio! a namesake, the College ¥ournal. Friend be- 
ware and remember Alexander's advice to a namesake in 
his army. We, however, are glad to meet you and hope 
our acquaintance will improve in time. 


The Hamilton Quarterly looks rather blue this issue, 
This is perhaps due to the cover. We almost think we 
would have liked it better, had that first article been left 
out. We were a little softened when we saw it said that 
the writer was aged 16, and remembered that the Quarter- 
ly was from a Collegiate Institute. 


ANOTHER old friend, the Colimbia Spectator, must be 
greeted and then for lack of further time we must stop. 


Now who is there who after reading the above remarks 
could say that the milk of human kindness ever sours in 
the breast of an exchange editor. 

“Tf such there be, ° 

**Go mark him well, ete. 
We refer to Scott as our authority for the rest, and merely 
suggest that it takes a certain amount of rubbing to sharp- 
en up any ordinary man’s temper. 





COMIC CLIPPINGS. 


NE of the ‘fair ones” boasts that her lover in the 
junior class is telescopic. She can draw him out, 
see through him, and then shut him up.—/4. 


“JT Can't recite that lesson, Professor;. am not pre- 
pared.” Really sir, I did not suppose you would 
let a little thing like that bother you."—E,r, 


“Is there any danger, Professor, of my disturbing the 
magnetic currents if I examine that compass too closely ?” 
“No, sir, brass has no effect whatever upon them."—Ex. 


DzAn STANLEY was not equal to his opportunities when 
he performed the marriage ceremonies for Professor 
Tyndall. He should have asked the groom: ‘Do you 
take this anthropoid to be your co-ordinate, to love with 
your nerve centres, to cherish with your whole cellular 
tissue, until a final molecular disturbance shall resolve its 
organism into its primitive atoms ?'—Cin. Commercial. 


A Puysician has discovered yellow fever germs in ice, 
The safest way is to boil your ice before using it. This 
kills the germs.—N. Y. World. 


“May I ask what that is?’ said an unsophisticated 
freshman to a senior who is toying with a corkscrew. 
“ That—that is the key to Bliss,” replied the bacchanalian 
senior.—Bates Student, 


He handed her one of his poetic effusions. She read it 
with a pleased expression on her face, and as she handed 
it back said, rapturously, ‘' There is more truth than poetry 
in it.” And yet he is continually vexing himself to know 
whether she intended a compliment or not.—Beacon. 


Tue mother of a Harvard student, disgusted with the 
fewness of his letters home, had a package of, cards 
printed : 

1 AM WELL. 
[Sign here]...cceseceeeees oes seen scence cere 


These she sent with a request to sign and mail occasion- 
ally in stamped envelopes provided.—Rochester Campus. 


The dairy-maid pensively milked the goat, 
And, pouting, she paused to mutter, 

“J wish you brute, you would turn to milk,” 
And the animal turned to butt her, 
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W call the attention of all interested 
to the announcement of the new 
Female Medical College on the back of the 
present number. Having mentioned it in 
our last issue, we need do nothing more than 
refer to it and the authority for further refer- 


ence therein stated. 
ts is rather pleasing to notice that the 
energy of Principal Grant is gradually 
infusing itself through the large body of stu- 
dents generally, and’ that “deeds not 
words,’”’ a motto to which he proclaimed 
himself se attached at the graduates lunch- 
eon last May, has found its way to the hearts 
of so many of the young sons of Queen’s. 
For several years past, word after word, 
sentence after sentence, paragraph after 
paragraph have been hurled at the rickety old 
barns which so beautifully decorated the 
main approachesto our classrooms, and which 
also served a useful purpose as cow sheds. 
But word, sentence and paragraph have been 
hurled without effect, and the sheds still 














stood until the evening of the 31st of Octo- 
ber when the Principal's motto of ‘deeds 
not words” came to the mind of a few dar- 
ing youths, and on the morning of the rst of 
September, the sheds where were they? 
Gone, and we are glad they are, and we 
think it would have been much more to the 
satisfaction of all parties had they several 
years ago been moved out of sight to the 
other end of the College field where they 
still might have served their useful purpose 
without being a continual eyesore. As it is 
we think they are much better in ruins than 
standing where they were and only wish 
they had been completely carried off. 


LATER.—The above editorial was written 
soon after the news of the event reached 
our ears, and before we had an opportunity 
of fully seeing the damage. Although the 
ruin is not so great as we thought, we 
leave the above to show our opinion on the 
subject, and hope the authorities will see a 
good reason for removing to a safe distance 
the sheds that are left. * 


ITH trembling fingers we have taken 

up our pen to touch reverently that 
awe-inspiring and generally-to-be-feared tri- 
bunal the Concursus Iniquitatis. Yet, think 
not Freshie there is in us the slightest desire 
that our fingers should not tremble, or that 
our hand should be the hand of the despoil- 
er. Far from us be the thought. We 
rather desire to make a suggestion, which, 
jn our opinion, would greatly increase its 
usefulness and efficiency. The suggestion 
is that its laws be codified and its officers 
appointed for the session, not for each set- 
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"ting of the Court. This, of course, must be 
left for the Senior year to attend to, and we 
hope they will gravely take it under their 
august consideration. 





E are glad to see that the wearing of 
the full academic costume is being 
advocated among the students and encour- 
aged by the Professors. The wearing of the 
gown has always been considered necessary, 
-but the claims of the cap have been entirely 
overlooked, owing, we presume, to the rigor 
of the weather during part of the session. 
‘The consequence of this has been that when 
‘the students appear with their gowns they 
have a kind of half-finished appearance, 
‘which the present movement in favor of the 
wearing of the cap will abolish. We hope 
all the students will soon be of one mind on 
the subject, and that (except of course at 
times when furs are necessary) in future no 
gown will be seen unless accompanied by 
the orthodox ‘“‘ mortar board.” 





N about a month the annual meeting of 

the Alma Mater Society will be held, 

and as it is at that meeting usually that any 

necessary changes in the Constitution are 

made, we wish to mention a change which 

many seem to think desirable that it may be 
thought over by those most interested. 

At present the regular meetings held on 
the Saturday evenings throughout the ses- 
sion are all of the same nature, the first part 
of the evening being devoted to business, 
and the remainder to a debate on some 
chosen subject or the reading of an essay. 
Now often this remainder resembles in too 
many respects a mathematical point, owing to 
the fulness with which many of the questions 
are discussed. This free discussion we are 
by no means desirous of limiting, but think 
that the change we propose would, while 
not doing this, tend to the ignoring of many 
very unimportant subjects now so often 


brought up. It is this: that one evening in 
the month be devoted entirely to business, 
and if this be not sufficient that a special 
meeting be called therefor ; that another be 
devoted to the reading and criticism of an 
essay; and that the other two or three 
as the case may be, be giyen over wholly to 
debating. This is merely in general what 
one desirous of moving it would have to 
make particular before it would be in a form 
to be voted on, but we think that such a 
change would greatly further the objects the 
Society has in view. 





HIEF Justice Moss, at a recent meet- 
ing of Toronto University Convoca- 
tion, referred to University College as being 
non-sectarian and as not teaching the dogmas 
of any form of christian belief, as if in this it 
differed from those colleges belonging to any 
special denomination of christianity. We 
had thought before this that the impression 
that ‘‘the dogmas of any form of christian 
belief’? were of necessity taught in whet are 
called denominational colleges, only lingered 
in the minds of those who through ignorance 
or apathy have ceased to inform themselves 
concerning the progress of events, and we~ 
don’t think that it has previously been con- 
sidered necessary to mention in our columns 
the non-sectarianism of the course at 
Queen’s in Medicine and Arts. In these 
two departments may be found adherents of 
all denominations, Protestant and Catholic, 
and throughout the course the student does 
not hear one word as to christian dogmas 
that might not be uttered in University Col- 
lege itself. To be sure it is one of the Pro- 
fessors in the Divinity Hall in connection 
with Queen’s who is the Principal of the 
University, but the influence exerted by him 
is only that which might be expected from 
an eminent christian minister in such a- 
position. That Presbyterianism gave birth 
and nourishment to Queen’s University, as 


- 
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Methodism did to Victoria University is a 
‘fact which will never be denied by either of 
these institutions, but that they of necessity 
teach the peculiar dogmas of their respective 
denominations in courses outside of their 


t 


Theological schools is something which no : 


one who has any knowledge of their curricu- 


lum or government would venture to affirm. | 





closed its session here last week, it 
was proposed to form an Association among 
the students in Arts, Medicine and Divinity. 
No action at the time was taken in the mat- 
ter, the reason given being that it would be 
well to wait until the arrival of the Divinity 
students. Now, while not in any way wish- 
ing to throw cold wateron any such lauda- 
ble object, we think that it would be well to 
carefully consider whether or not it would 
be better for the students to form a separate 
association instead of strengthening the local 
Association by adding to it their members. 
Could not more real good be done by joining 
this local Association than by forminga se- 
parate one. The present comfortable rooms 
of the Y.M.C.A. would form a very pleasant 
down-town resort for any of the students 
who would desire to take advantage of them, 
and on the other handan accession of strength 
in the shape of a large number of students, 
would greatly help the Association in its en- 
deavour to increase its resources and in- 
fluence. Wemake these remarks rather as 
suggestions than arguments, and will be glad 
to get the general opinion on the subject. 
- Before closing we might also say, that we 
think that the proposal to wait until the Di- 
vinity students come back before deciding 
was hardly the correct one. Students are 
only influenced by fellow students, and as 
an ordinary thing, a Divinity student has 
but slight influence over one in Medicine, or 
one in Medicine over one in Arts. Even Di- 
vinity and Arts Students, situated as they 


are, with classes in the same building, have 
very little influence over one another. And 
even ifthe Divinity students join such an 
Association ina body, it would have very 
little influence on the action of the other 
students. The others would say that sucha 


, thing was expected, and would calmly pur- 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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sue the even tenor of their way and allow the 


| Divinities to “run” the thing themselves. 
T the Y.M.C.A. Convention, which | 


The Arts and Medical students must do ac- 
tive work if such an Association is ever to 


| prosper or do a general, good work. 





HURSDAY was Thanksgiving Day, and 

as we saw some whose countenances 

were anything but joyful, we feel it our 
bounding duty to mention here a few things 
for which they ought to be thankful, hoping 
that as a result of our effort many may be 
induced to enter upon future days set apart 
for general thanksgiving in a proper frame 
of mind. As to people in general they have 
athousand and one things to be thankful 


| for which we will not mention, except the 


one thousand and first—that is, the pub- 
lic should ever be grateful for such a high- 
toned journal as ours. But we shall descend 
—arise, we mean—-to students in particular. 
‘And what have I to be thankful for ?” says 
some cheeky Soph. Throw away your 
grumbling and put on your considering cap, 
and then we’ll talk to you. Why, firstly, 
you should have gone around last Thursday 
humming, whistling, or shouting the doxol- 
ogy till your very lungs ached, just because 
it was Thanksgiving Day, and therefore, a 
holiday. This, of course, cannot apply toa 
Freshman, because we know how nauseous 
holidays are to his delicate taste. Yet they 
should be thankful that they ever got inside 
college now that the standard is so high, 
In fact all students have much to be grate- 
ful for in the bare fact that they are students 
and not of the common race of mankind, 
although it would be hard to tell some of 
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them but for their rags; and that is the 
main reason why the JOURNAL so strenuous- 
ly endeavours to enforce the wearing by all 
students ofa gown and cap, whose origin is 
so beautifully traced in another column. 
Everybody connected with the College, from 
the Chancellor down to the smallest Freshie 
—smallest in intellect, of course—should be 
devoutly thankful for the success of the 
Endowment scheme through the past twelve 
months, and that the new buildings are now 
almost roofed in. Apropos of roofs, many a 
daring youth may be thankful if he hasn’t 
a roof put on him for taking the roof off the 
—the —what-you-call-’em—appendages to 
the College. And ye divines, a word of 
warning ; we all know your beaming coun- 
tenances depict hearts of gratitude within, 
let your thankfulness be not of the Phari- 
saical kind of which we read in the Bible, 
we need not reiterate the passage even if we 
could, of course you know it. And we edi- 
tors, what have we to be thankful for—we 
had not even Thanksgiving Day to our- 
selves ; no, there is no rest for the—the— 
righteous, our reward is yet to come. So 
boys pluck up courage and at least’ thank 
your stars if you do not get plucked. 





LL Graduntes and Alumni generally are 
requested to read and make a note of 

the following. It is part of the business of 
such a journal as this to collect news of 
those old students who have long ago left 
the halls of Queen’s to engage in the general 
business of life, and thus publish a record of 
their sayings and doings for the benefit of 
old class-mates who, perhaps, have not seen 
their faces since the memorable day when, 
with united voices, they repeated the sponsio 
academica. This we have always striven to 
do, remembering the announcement in our 
prospectus that it would always be a promi- 
nent object with us to rivet, if possible, more 
closely the bonds of union between the 





Alumni and their Alma Mater. In spite of 
this fact, however, our “ Personal” items 
are often very few in number, and the very 
large majority even of these concern only 
the younger graduates. Now, the reason 
for this is simply because we are not omnis- 
cient. This announcement may surprise 
some of our readers, but the fact still re- 
mains, and we must sadly but firmly repeat 


we are not omniscient. Neither are we 
ubiquitous. We absolutely cannot know 
everything, or be everywhere at once. We, 


therefore, request each and every old gradu- 
ate or alumnus, when anything happens 
which he would consider a special event in 
his history, to drop usa line informing us of 
the fact, and he will be surprised to find how 
many old class-mates still retain a strong 
desire to know somewhat of his welfare. 
Besides, just think how our subscription list 
would be increased amongst the ladies were 
we able to publish occasionally a column 
headed “ Births and Marriages.’ Care is 
taken to send such notices to the papers 
that circulate in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Why not send them to one that cir- 
culates among so many of one’s oldest and 
best friends ? We know the innate modesty 
that characterizes the true sou of Queen’s, 
and makes him desirous of sending little in- 
formation concerning himself; but if his 
sense of justice to us and his fellow gradu- 
ates cannot overcome this, this much 
he can do, he can send us any news he may 
hear concerning other alumni, and perhaps 
others will do the same for him. 





ELIEVING as we do that our columns 
should be wholly given up to original 
writing of the students, or news and sugpes- 
tions with reference to our own Colleges and 
University in particular, or the College 
World in general, we rarely give any place 
in our paper to what is generally called 
“selected” matter. In this number, how- 
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ever, we have stepped aside from our usual 
course to give our readers the benefit of the 
remarks of a writer in the Atlantic Monthly 
for September on « English as a College 
study.” Our reason for so doing will be un- 
derstood by all conversant with the internal 
economy of Queen’s, or for that matter of 
almost every other college, for, as the writer 
suggests, nearly all are deplorably deficient 
in that branch of study. That sufficient at- 
tention can be given to this study by a Pro- 
fessor of English Literature and Rhetoric, 
who is also Professor of History and of 
Modern Languages, is something that no 
one at all acquainted with the importance 
of the study would for a moment dare to 
maintain, especially when that Professor has 
also classes to attend to in another College. 


As far as essay writing is concerned, it is 
only in the classes of Metaphysics and 
Ethics that the student in Queen’s receives 


any regular training in composition. And in- 


deed in these classes we doubt if such train- | 


ing would be given had not the necessity for 
it been forcibly impressed by repeated 
“awful examples” on the mind of the Pro- 
fessor. In fact it was partially the recogni- 
tion of this want that led over six years ago 
to the establishment of the QurEn’s Cot- 
LEGE JOURNAL. But it is time that a great- 
er effort was made in this direction than 
ever has been made. Even our schools are 
lacking in this respect, and no one at all 
acquainted with the papers handed in at 
the matriculation examinations at our Col- 
leges, would dream of asserting that students 
know English when they enter College. 
Let this fact be borne in mind when the 
‘““Senatus” are apportioning the compara- 
tive value of the classes, and let them grave- 
ly consider whether in this day and genera- 
tion, such a class as that of History should 
be optional in a Canadian University. And 
if it be found—as we think it will be when 
_ Sufficient thought is given to the subject— 


that one Professor is unable to give that at- 
tention to every branch which a thorough 
instruction in English requires, we hope in 
the establishment of those new Professor- 
ships of which Dame Rumor speaks, the 
claims of our native language will not be 
forgotten. 


A CHANGE in the arrangement of the 
Medical Examinations before the 
University is greatly needed. The Ontario 
Medical Council, after tryin yearly 
examinations, have had to return to the 
old Primary and Final, and their Calendar 
is now in all probability permanently 
settled, so that a change made by the 
University would not have to be recalled in 
ayearortwo. In order that the student 
preparing for the two examinations may 
work to the greatest advantage the Univer- 
sity Primary should be made optional at the 
end ofthe second or the third year. As. 
now arranged the student must prepare his: 
Primary work for the Council at the end of 
the second year, and then pass on the same: 
work before the University the following 
session. This certainly tends to greater 
efficiency in those branches, but it is ac- 
quired at the expense of the Final work 
which has now to be systematically cram- 
med in one year—the fourth. The first 
course of Finals is now the merest farce, a 
sheer loss of time indeed, for attendance is. 
given simply for the sake of obtaining the 
ticket ; the student busily engaged in pre- 
paring for his first examination is not able 
to pay attention to these lectures outside of 
the class-room, and so derives scarcely 


any 
benefit from them, 


If the change we advocate was adopted 
the first two years would be devoted entirely 
to Primary, the last two entirely to Final 
studies. No time would then be lost in 
routine attendance on lectures, while ample 
opportunity would be given for working in 
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the Hospital, and not as now, only for walk- 
ing through it. There can be no doubt that 
a third year Primary induces first year neg- 
ligence, while on the contrary the present 
‘system of repitition for the sake of our two 
masters leads to the old result of clinging 


to the one and neglecting, if not despising, © 


the other. This change, to be effectual, 
should be combined with compulsory at- 
tendance during four sessions—an enact- 
ment no longer difficult, as for the future it 
will be required by the Council. 





CONTRIBUTED. 
POST-GRADUATE STUDIES. 


HE best students lament at the end of each Session 

that while any one of the subjects to which they 

have been introduced by the lectures would occupy the 
thoughts of a lifetime, they have been able to give to it 
only a divided attention for six or twelve months. Obliged 
to take up new subjects, they comfort themselves with the 
resolution of returning to one or other of their old loves in 
after years. and of giving to it then some of their more 
matured intellectual strength. Such good resolutions 
bear about the same proportion of fruit that good resolu- 
tions on other subjects usually bear, and after a time they 
are allowed to drop down to the place that is proverbially 
their own. Perhaps as regards the discontinuance of 
systematic study, one of the reasons may be, that Univer- 
sities have not earnestly sought to keep their sons in con- 
nection with their highest work by presenting Post-Gradu- 
ate courses to them, that would lead—if not to another 
and higher degree—at least to the comprehensive and 
thorough knowledge of some one subject. In Queen's the 
Degrees of 13.Sc. and B.D.—though taken in the past as a 
rule by students during their ordinary course—were 
intended to be prizes rather for Post-Graduate studies : 
and we call the attention of former alumni to this little 
understood fact, with the hope that it may lead them to 
continue the scientific method of reading which they 
acquired in their college days. In addition to this link of 
connection that students of former days may keep up with 
their Alma Mater, and which students from other univer- 
sities are entitled to according to their standing, there is a 
special advantage that graduates residing in Kingston 
might avail themselves of, and which, we are rather 
astonished to know, they have seldom or never sought. 
There must be alumni in Kingston who, though unwilling 
to enter upon the extensive range of reading that either of 
the above-named degrees presuppose, are or ought to be 
equally unwilling to drop academic studies altogether and 
permit what they have learned to become a speedy prey 
“to sad forgetfulness." Why should not men of this class 






read in one or other of the honor classes that are held in 
connection with every department of study in Queen's? 
The Professors would of course welcome them, for it 
would be much more pleasant to read with half a dozen 
honour men than with one or two, Usually too, such 
honour classes are held only once or twice a week, and 
there are graduates who could easily spare the required 
time from their professional or other duties in order to 
prosecute their studies in the special direction to which 
their own tastes incline. It may be thought that the 
honour classes are only for the regular students. That is 
quite a mistake, for every class—ordinary or extraordinary 
-~in Queen's College is open to any one who chooses to 
register, and every encouragement is now given to men to 
prosecute special subjects of study. Some may think that 
attendance would involve a submission to examinations at 
the close of the Session, but there is no such necessity in the 
case of ordinary or honour classes. To graduates in the 
country we would then strongly recommend the post- 
graduate courses of study that the University has institut- 
ed, for the adoption of either course would give a guidance 
and point to their reading which they would find invalu- 
able. And to graduates and others resident in Kingston 
we would suggest that the neglect by them of the honour 
classes must surely have arisen from a misapprehension of 
their object. 


CAP AND GOWN. 

OME wise writer has remarked, that if you know 
nothing about a subject, but desire to be better in- 
formed, write an essay on it. How the information would 
come I believe he does not say, but leaves it in doubt, 
whether it would be from your own researches previous to 
writing or from the remarks and criticisms of your friends 
subsequently thereto. The former mode must have been 
in my mind when a few days ago I was asked to contribute 
to the columns of the JourNat, an article on the origin 
and meaning of the ordinary Academic Costume. Though 
accustomed to the feel thereof on brow and shoulders, my 
ideas about them were of the vaguest kind, and when the 
subject was suggested the above remark came to my mind 
and with the natural craving of an inquirer after knowledge 
I at once accepted the task and proceeded in search of my 
quest. My first attempts took the form of judicious ques. 
tionings of some of my better informed friends, not of 
course in such a way as to make them think I was ignor- 
ant of the subject, but still sufficiently pointed to give 
them full opportunity to relieve their minds of any know- 
ledge thereof which they might possess. Rather to my 
surprise I found that without any exception as far as that 
subject was concerned, there was a splendid analogy exist- 
ing between their minds and Aristotle now rather noto- 
rious waxen tablets before they had in any way been used. 
Thus baffled in my first attempt, I betook myself to that 
glorious institution the Encyclopeedia, two of them in fact, 
but was rather taken aback when I found that though 
they said a good deal on just what academic costume was 
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and by whom it was worn, they were absolutely dumb on really commencing to consider their true origin and mean- 


the points for which I was searching, 


I must admit I was now at a loss. Vainly I stood before 
shelves weighed down with books which seemed to deal 
with every other imaginable subject. Books concerning 
caps and gowns I could get in profusion, but then they 
were not the right kind of caps, nor were they the kind of 
gowns I wanted, however desirable might be the ownership 
of their owners. Do not, however, think I was in despair. 
If I was one of those in whose encyclopcedias there was no 
such word as cap or gown, was I not also one of those in 
whose lexicon there was no such word as “fale?” Be- 
sides in spite of the very ingenious and reasonable argu- 
ments adduced by our mutual and popular friend Mr. 
Locke, it did seem opposed to the natural order of things 
that one who had passed his Freshman year, and the 
gown on whose shoulders had long since lost the comli- 
ness and entirety in which once it had delighted, should 
not intuitively and innately know something of that 
costume which his intellectual countenance and thought- 
ful gait proclaimed him born to wear. When this idea 
struck me, it seemed from its brilliancy to be the correct 
one, and the more I pondered on it, the more the convic- 
tion of its truthfulness took possession of my mind. _ Still 
I must confess to some perplexity until another brilliant 
idea struck me that perhaps the most satisfactory mode of 
proceeding would be to adopt the scientific method of 
experiment. No sooner thought of than done, and in the 
next few hours I succeeded in evolving a revelation of its 


origin, an outline of which I give below. I only give an- 


outline because, in the first place, the age in which we live 
is one satisfied only with superficial knowledge, and if 
deeper is announced it is unread (though if any of my 
readers wish to hear any more on the subject, they can 
readily obtain it by writing to me, care of the Managing 
Editor of this JournatJ and secondly, when I thought it 
over:in my mind I came to the conclusion ‘that perhaps 
after all it would be better to let the public into the secret 
of how I obtained my knowledge. I do it of course at a 
sacrifice, and my conduct must ever appear as exceedingly 
disinterested especially in‘comparison with the seers and 
magicians of ancient Egypt, who were willing only to let 
the vulgar eye gaze on some of their smallest results,while 
the means by which these and greater results were arrived 
at, were kept a profound secret. But to proceed. Knowing 
as we all do the exceeding comfort and convenience of a 
skull cap, especially to the student, we do not wonder 
that all ancient scholars wore such a cap, in truth the 
fact is impressed on our minds from earliest youth by the 


numerous pictures of these ancient demigods of know- - 


ledge. This only need be said to convince every one of 


the naturalness of that department of the College cap. 
There are, however, two other important parts which are 
really the most conspicuous, viz.: the mortarboard and 
the tassell. Now to the uninitiated and thoughtless these 
seem entirely superfluous. How strange that such ignor- 
ance should prevail is the first thought that strikes ene on 


ing. There was one thing about these ancient scholars 
that must be borne in mind by the modern student in 
order to fully appreciate what we are going to say, viz. — 
These ancient scholars used very often to use their brains. 
Now I have not seen many examples of this kind, but we 
are told by masters in physiological science that excessive 
use of the brain is very prone to cause a rush of blood to 
aid that overtasked organ. When therefore our forefathers 
in knowledge used to leave the seclusion and coolness of 
their cloisters and venture out under the sun of Southern 
Europe (for we speak of a time when the northern nations 
were still barbarian) their already heated brains would be 
so tried by the warm temperature that they would become 
rather eccentric in some of their public actions, thereby 
giving rise to the fiction that learning might make a man 
mad, To shield them from both the heat and the impu- 
tation, some brilliant genius invented that picturesque 
species of parasol now known among the vulgar as the 
mortarboard, which of course had to shield the entire 
head, skull cap and all, and therefore was placed on top 
of the whole instead of forming a species of peak, I hope 
this explanation will entirely dissipate the absurd belief 
which I am sorry to say is so general, that the mortar- 
board is a relic of barbarism, for nothing but the refine- 
ment of civilization could ever have invented such a 
curious tool, as it must be remembered that, while it acted 
as a shade, it also effected a purpose, in pressing the skull 
cap firmly on the head when it would, if unaided, be liable 
to fly off on occasions when the absorption of knowledge 
was so great as to cause the brain to expand, Nothing 
more need be said on this subject, as I think I have said 
sufficient to prove the usefulness and propriety of this 
second department of the College Cap. And now we turn 
to the third which I think I can prove to beat present merely * 
symbolic. If the reader will carefully examine a College | 
Cap, he will find that in the centre of the above mention- 
ed mortar-board is a hollow place now usually covered 

over with a film of cloth, and to this is attached that of 
which we are now about to speak, the tassell. No one 

who hasever worna skullcap will deny that it must 

always be an exact fit, neither too large nor too small; and 

IT may say that those who can speak with authority, say 

that those who devote their lives to the pursuit of know- 

ledge oft-times find no opportunity to attend to many 

things which in these degenerate days are considered 

necessary. These two facts being stated; that those who 

could not find time to keep the hair of their head clipped 

should sometimes be troubled as to the exact fit of their 

skull caps, will be readily belie¥ed, and it will be under- 
stood, how the idea came, to open the tops of their caps 

and let the superabundant and ever increasing hair run 

through, and thus instead of allowing it to fill up the 

limited space in the interior of the cap, but running it 
through in the manner mentioned, it really made the cap 

sit more securely on their heads. And beyond. all doubt 
this did greatly resemble the modern tassell, for ancient 
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“men of learning proved conclusively that a fertile brain 
produced a large capillary growth, a statement which 
must be immediately accepted by all when we draw atten- 
tion to the wigs so common to our old country fathers, 
among their lawyers, judges and clergymen, and which 
were worn to give them at least some resemblance to their 
more learned progenitors. Like these wigs, the modern 
tassell is only a sham, a show, a delusion, for no longer is 
the modern wearer capable of producing such a prodigious 
crop. Still loath to leave behind him one emblem of de- 
parted greatness, the ancient tuft of hair isin this way 
retained. Sobeit. It is perhaps just as well to do so, 
for now that we have been able to explain its origin, some 
modern intellectual Samson may arise and once more 
restore the old custom. So much for the Cap, and as I 
think that enough matter for thought has already been 
given the reader, I will leave the gown to a more conven- 
X.Y. Z. 


ient season. 


SELECTED. 
ENGLISH AS A COLLEGE STUDY. 

HE head ofa great university has lately ventured 
publicly to assert that only one thing is essential to 
- culture, and that one thing isa thorough and elegant mas - 
tery of the mother tongue. If we mark well the exact sense 
of the word essential, and remembering to insist that other 
knowledge is important and all knowledge desirable, the 
truth of the statement may be conceded. The Greeks, 
the most polished people of antiquity, studied no litera- 
ture beside their own, and learned no alien tongue for any 
literary purpose, The French, the most polishe:l people 
of the present, anJ the only modern people wos? litera- 
ture is read by all others, possess to a remarkable degree 
the same self sufficing characteristic. Tnese two notable 
facts in the history of civilization support President Eliot 
in his unexpected and audacious confession. We believe 
that he is right, whether he speaks of the culture of a 
nation or of that of an individual. Nor is the knowledge 
which he praises merely a grace; it is a means toward 
soundness of judgment; it is a help to pure reason, 
Obviously, the man who always chooses words with pre- 
cision and arranges them with lucidity will argue more 
accurately than the man who expresses himself vaguely 
and blindly. ‘‘ Reading maketh a full man; conference a 
ready man; and writing an exact man,” said Bacon. Yes, 
if the writing itself is exact, but not so certainly otherwise. 
Now, if this knowledge of English is thus essential, why 
not teach it? Is ita prominent branch of education in 
our universities? Not at all; not in Harvard and Yale, I 
am sure; probably in no other. It is a humble attendant 
on other*studies, coming almost asasup2rnumeratiy. There 
are professorships of rhetoric and of English literature, 
but they are held in light esteem, I believe, by the other 
chairs of the faculty, and they are allowed to demand but 
little of a student's time. Their courses are made so easy 
that the idle seek them as “ optionals.’ Only think of 
their being classed as optionils, when their prop result 





is an essential! Oh, but the students are supposed to 
know English when they enter college. Are they? Ask 
the disgusted professor of rhetoric. He will tell you that 
in nine tenths of the exercises submitted to him spelling 
and grammar and construction are all at fault. And to 
correct this disgraceful ignorance there are six or eight 
“compositions” a year. There should be several times as 
many. In learning to write well there is but one secret of 
success, and that is frequent. laborious practice, coupled 
with assiduous correction. I venture to assert that the 
journeymen printers of our land write more fluently and 
grammatically, on the average, than the seniors in our 
universities. Why? Not through superiority of intellect, 
certainly ; not because they know Greek and Latin and 
mental philosophy ; solely because the handling of English 
is their daily work. 

Obviously there must be more writing than there is in 
our schools and Colleges, or we shall continue to lack 
President Eliot's essential to culture. Other studies must 
cede some ground to this one; and to that end there 
must be fewer enforced courses. 
the college youth knows that he is harassed with many 
text-books, and that he ends his four years with but a 
smattering of various branches of knowledge, having 
learned no one thing thoroughly. He must have time for 
his compositions, or he cannot do the:n well. Nor should 
he be called on on for much original thought—a_ frequent 
error of the professor of rhetoric. No profound or un- 
usual subjects : only such as the student can write about 
readily ; only topics within easy reach for one of his age 
and information : translations ; sketches of personal ad- 
venture ; renderings, in one’s own words, from well 
known authors ; epitomes of professional lectures, or of 
text-books, even ; replies to the effusions of brother stu- 
dents—such themes as these shanld be conceded. The 
object is to bring about much writing, much handling of 
the mother tongue, much of that practice which makes 
pertect, The professor of rhetoric should remember that 
other professors reveal metaphysics, the lessons of history, 
and the secrets of political economy, and that his business 
is strictly and exclusively to teach a fluent, correct, and 
graceful use of English. 

But if all this is done, other studies will be neglected. 
No doubt of it, and, of course it is a pity; but still no 
doubt we must make a choice. Either a poor instruction 
in English and a smattering of many things, or a fairly 
good instruction in English and a smattering of fewer 
things—that is our dilemma. But is it worth while to 
make a nation of good writers? It has certainly been 
worth while to have Greeks and Frenchmen; the world 
has judged that they deserved a great deal of attention. 
“Ah, my Athenian friends, see what I am doing “to win 
your praise! said Alexanler as he plunged into the 
Granicus.—Atlantic Monthly for September. 


every one who knows 


NeExT in point of meanness todoing a man an injury is 
to do him a favor and every now an. then remind him 
of it. : 
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SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


HROUGH recent investigations of Pringsheim con- 

_ Siderable new light has been thrown upon the 
functions of chlorophyll, and new views have been obtain- 
ed of certain things in plant physiology. He operated by 
bringing a condensed tay of sun-light, deprived of its 
heatiny power where necessary, to bear upon the chloro- 
phyll grains in a leaf-cell. The effects produced were, 
first a complete destruction of the green coloring matter ; 
secondly the gradual death of the cell as evidenced by the 
cessation of cyclosis or cell Circulation; and lastly the 
complete destruction of the cell contents, leaving the dead 
cell wall behind. 

According to Pringsheim these results are due to the 
action of the rays situated towards the actinic extremity 
of the spectrum, being readily brought about by blue light, 
but not taking place, even after some time, under the in- 
fluence of red light. 

_ He moreover shows that the action is a true combustion 

Since It goes on only when the cells are surrounded by an 
atmosphere containing oxygen. 
_ From this it would appear that under a sufficiently 
intense sunlight plants would first lose their green color 
and then die, the chlorophyll and protoplasmic matter 
being actually burnt up. 

It would consequently seem reasonable to suppose that 
even under a moderate degree of sunlight, such as we ex- 
perience upon any sunny day, a certain but limited amount 
of combustion goes on in the plant cell. If this be so, 
then we have an operation in plant life precisely similar to 
the function of respiration in animals. 

But this investigation has further shown that while the 
chlorophyll remains, the protoplasmic mass is unaffected 
by light, but that the colorless granules in the protoplasm 
gradually disappeared. Hence he looks upon the chloro- 
phyll as a regular of the process of respiration. 


Under this view of the functions of chlorophyll it is . 


easy to understand the nature of etiolated plants; for 
growing in localities furnished with an insufficient amount 
of light the process of respiration goes on so slowly that 
no regular is nezded. — D. 





COLLEGE WORLD. 


OSH BILLINGS, alias Henry W. Shaw, graduated 


with the class of ‘37 at Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N, Y. 


Harvarp and Princeten Colleges will give the degree 
of M.A., only to those who take a special post-graduate 
course. 


Miss Baker, a young lady only 16 years of age, has 
been appointed a tutor in Greek in Simpson College, 
Indianola. She reads and writes Greek fluently, and at 
fourteen had made a complete lexicon of one of Sophocles’ 
tragedies. 


Tue chair for instruction in the Chinese language which 
was lately establishet at Harvard is for the benefit of 
those who wish to enter into the service of the Chinese 
Government, Some of the English speaking people have 
found employment in the custom's service of China, and 
the Government finding them so efficient are asking 
for more. The form of the language to be taught 
is the official dialect. It will be no joke to obtain 
the mastery of the tongue. One gentleman says a 
faithful student may get a fair hold on the language 
In three years’ time, another says four and a half 
hours a day for 18 mos, will secure a fair mastery of 
it. Itis stated that there are 145 modulations of tone and 
4,009 vocables in the Pekin dialect, and that 20,000 com- 


Se SSS Te 


bination characters are said to be " sufficient for the use 
of beginners,” Te name of the Professor is Ko-kun-hua, 
which the boys have already shortened to Prof. Ko. He 
has with him a wife, five children and two servants who 
all wear the Chinese dress, and have not yet been seduc- 
ed from their national food by the charms of pumpkin pie 
and baked beans, 


Tue number of students in American Colleges in 1856 
was 8,438, now about 30,000 are in attendance, 


AT Amherst, the Juniors recite in German at 6:30 a.m. 


Dartmoutu has had a gift of $10,0c0 to found a chair 
of Anglo-Saxon. 


Tue faculty of Oberlin College has made half an hour's 
gymnasium exercise compulsory upon the students for 
four days in the week. 


It is said that in the Cornell Library of 40,000 volumns, 
there is not a single work of fiction. 


Cotumbia boasts a Cricket Club. 


A wRITER in the White and Blue asks for a chair of Civil 
Polity for Toronto University. 

Harvarp was victorious over the Britannia team of 
Montreal in a foot ball match on Oct. 25. 


Tue University at Notre Dame, Indiana, which was 
burned last April has been rebuilt and is now occupied, 


Wittam. and Mary College is soon to close from lack 
of support. It is the second oldest college in the country, 
holding its first commencement in 1700. 

THE campus at Cornell University is illuminated every 
night with electric lights at the expense of a cent an hour. 
—Acta, 


A PRACTICAL course of instruction in architecture has 
been arranged in the Yale school of Fine Arts. 


iron College, England, has established a factory, in 
which various mechanical appliances are to be erected, so 
that the boys may be taught the practical use of the tools. 


IT is stated that one of the head waiters at one of the 
hotels in the White Mountains, last summer, was a Har- 
vard graduate of the class of 1876. While superintending 
the dining-room he prepared for the ministry. 

Geo. I. Srney, President of the Metropolitan Bank, 
N.Y., has given $50,000 to Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, Conn. 


Harvarp was founded in 1638—the oldest college in 
America. 


CoLLecE papers are published by 200 colleges in this 
country, 





PERSONAL. 


OSEPH WHITE, B.A., '77, is now to be found at 
Trinity College, Toronto, where he is preparing to 
enter the ministry of the Church of England. We notice 
that the Trinitarians have already found out Joe's strong 
point for we see his name among the members of their 
foot ball team. 


We tender (though he did neglect to send us a notice) 
our heartiest and united congratulations to John Pringle, 
B.A., ‘75, who on the 23rd of September last, by the Rev. 
Dr. Cook, assisted by the Rev. Leroy Hooker, was united 
by Hymen’s chains to Miss Bignell, of Quebec. _ Irresist- 
ible associations compel us to inform Mrs. Pringle that 
if her husband prove as great a success in the capacity he 
has just assumed as he did a as footballer, she will never 
repent her act. 
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. Rosert Gow, class of '83, has the heaftfelt sympathy of 

us all in his present affliction, He had only been here a 
few days, in fact the Matriculation examinations were 
barely over, when he was recalled home to Wallacetown 
by the news of fhe severe iliness of his father, an illness 
which resulted fatally before he succeeded in reaching 
home. We hope, however, his present sorrow, great as it 
is, will not prevent his once more joining our ranks. 


HuaGu Cameron, b.A., '76, has received a call to Glen- 
coe. We tender him our congratulations and best wishes 
for his success. We hear that there is a vacant manse in 
connection with the church. 

J. N. Tarr, who spent two years of his course at 
Queen's, has taken thedegrees of B.A.. Ph.D., at Syra- 
cuse University. 


pe J. Cameron, M.A., an alumnus in Theology, has 
removed from Shakespeare to take charge of the United 
Congregations of Pickering. 


J. B. McLaren,. MA., ‘78, has, we are informed, com- 
menced to settle down. Being well acquainted with the 
gentleman in question, we beg to tell the informant that 
he must substantiate his charge with stronger proofs than 
he has yet advanced before we will believe it. 


W. H. Henperson and the Cleaver Bros,, of last year's 
class in Medicine, are succeeding well in the Old Country 
Hospitals. They passed a very creditable Primary exam- 
ination before the Royal College of Surgeons in Septem- 
ber last. 


G. C. Warp, M.D., and R. A. Leonard, M.D., both of 
‘79, have erected their ‘‘ shingles” in the same town. We 
have no doubt they will cure Napanee's disorders. May 
it prove remunerative. 


T. R. Hossre, M.D., '79, has crossed the border. He 
left no unpaid debts so we wish him success in Gouvern- 


eur, N.Y 


A. P. Knicut, M.A., was elected President of the City 
Teachers’ Association which held its profitable meetings 
here last week. D. A. Givens, B.A., '78, at one of their 
sittings gave an interesting paper on ‘‘ English Grammar” 
which was highly commended. 


J. R. VaNALLEN, M.D., '71, is at present flourishing in 
Kansas City, where he removed during the past summer. 


Geo. NEw.anps, M.D., '79, is engaged in the practice 
of his profession at St. Cloud, Minn. 


C. H. Lavect, M.D., '73, is experimenting successfully 
on the eyes and ears of the afflicted citizens of St. Paul. 
Minn, 


Tue many friends of W. A. Lafferty, M.D., '79, will be 
sorry to hear that for several months past he has been 
rostrated by a disease which it is feared will terminate 
atally. Hoping almost against hope, he was removed to 
New York and placed under the care of eminent physi- 
Gians there, but we believe with little benefit. However, 
while there's life there's hope. 


Ovr old friend, R. W. B. Smith, M.D., who, though 
not graduating here, took the four years’ course in the 
Royal, is engaged in a comfortable practice at St. Thomas. 


Joun H. Morven, M.D., '59, late of Brockville, takes 
one more name off our list of old living graduates. His 
old friends and classmates will be sorry to hear that he 
passed from this life during the past summer. 


PRINCIPAL GRaNT opened a church on Sunday last at 
Ashton for Rev. John MacAlister, '65, a graduate who has 
not forgotten his Alma Mater. 


DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 


Lecat Notes.—Concursus Iniquitatis. 

In RE B- The prisoner was charged with using 
insulting language to his seniors: conducting himself in a 
haughty and pompous manner towards the members of 
his own class, arraying himself in gaudy and expensive 
clothing, and in many other ways overstepping the humble 
position, which he, as a Freshman, should occupy. The 
evidence in all counts was very conclusive, and the jury - 
after a short absence brought in a verdict of ‘guilty’ in 
every offence. The offences were very heinous, but on 
account of the extreme youth of the prisoner, His Lord- 
ship after a severe admonition, during which the prisoner 
could with difficulty refrain from weeping, only inflicted 
a very small penalty. 

In RED Prisoner was charged with feloniously 
abstracting a senior’s cane, but it being proved that he 
was a kleptomaniac, he was let off easily. 

The Court then adjourned. 








PROFESSOR. 
Mr. H.? 

Junior. Ferrier! 

Professor, (evidently thinking of Pinafore) “Heis an 
Englishman.” (Sensation.) 


What German philosopher took this view 


THERE were three Youngs at the Alma Mater Society 
meeting on Saturday. The Secretary asked how he could 
distinguish them. Call them Young, Younger, Youngest, 
said a junior. (Carried.) 

Pror. of Rhetoric: What is the tender part of man’s 
nature? Student, (experienced) the head. 


Dip you ever see a Freshman attempt to kick a foot- 
ball? The other day one tried in vain to kick it over the 
fence. At length—wearied with the effort—he applied his 
upper extremities and mercifully threw it over. When it 
had almost reached the other side-—bound to be revenged 
—he once more attempted to kick it, and came within 
about 2o ft. of it. . 


STREET Cars are a grand institution. So thought that 
‘grave and reverend,” but amorous senior as he got aboard 
the other evening and set out for the land of convicts in 
search of an “ultimate unity.” The street cars didn't 
wait to bring him back, however. Only the melodious 
midnight carol of the “ barnyard rooster” could hurry him 
homewards. This reminds one of sliding down hill and 
walking up again. 


THROUGH the energy of the Principal and others a 
series of lectures have been arranged for, and will be de- 
livered in the College during the session. The course 
consists of about 14 lectures, all of a high order. Princi- 
pal Grant gives two of them, one on ‘‘ Norman McLeod,” 
the other on “ Burns.” Prof. Dupuis another. Rev. D. 
Mitchell, of Toronto, is to give the opering lecture. 
Tickets for the course only $1.00, students half price. 


“ Tus is eating crow,” said a freshie as he tugged at 
the neck of a fried rooster. 

Tue Principal was chosen President of the Y. M. C. A. 
Convention held here two weeks ago. 

Tue Prof. of Rhetoric one day last week explained to 
the class that we find more pleasure in reading an old 
work the second time than the first, when a freshman not 
classically inclined gravely queried: Is there any pleasure 
in reading Homer for the firsttime? Doubtless the Greek 
lesson of the previous night had suggested the question. 


TERRIBLE explosion in the Natural Philosophy class- 
room. Cause: the too vigorous use of an air pump. 
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Result: a cold sweat of fear on the massive brows of the 


verdant philosophers and a comprehensive smile on the 
countenance of the genial professor. 


THE reading room is again supplied with a large and 
varied stock of reading matter. 


A Comission of inquiry is to be appointed as to why 
the letters are not, as usual, distributed through the fa- 
mous pigeon hole. No chance for a rush. 


Tue Glee Club's annual meeting was called for one day 
last week, but as only two or three attended nothing could 
bedone. We would like to see the Club flourish as it has 
ever done. But there is one thing we would like to see 
pushed forward and that is a knowledge of the leading 
college songs by all the students, although impromptu 
practices take place in the halls at all hours, still we 
would like to see a regular practice instituted once a week 
at least, at which students might become proficient at 
Singing, and thereby render serenades, &c., far more in- 
viting. For what is a serenade without song, and what 
will a song amount to unless all can join in, 


__ A Young People’s Literary Association has been started 
Mm connection with Sydenham St. Methodist Church in 
this city, of which any student desirous of spending a few 


evenings of the session socially and profitably may become 
a member, 


Tue Seniors are sporting very dandy-like canes. So 
are the Sophs., but theirs are after a more massive pat- 
tern. We saw two of these youths bowling up street one 
evening last week carrying small cordwood stocks, neatly 
polished and swinging them about rather loosely, too 
loosely in fact, for one of them lost control over his and 
it fell with a crash on the board walk. We thought the 
expression of an old gent who was passing at the time 


very true when he said That young’uns stick is too big . 


for him.” 


Tue Secretary of the Elocution Society called a meet- 
ing for last night to consider the advisability of keeping 
up the Society. We are sorry it has come to this, but the 
Way matters stand we think it would be wise to amalga- 
mate the Society with the Alma Mater. 


THE divinities have come to swell the throng. Class 
work began in their départment on the 3rd. 


Destrous of doing our little all to aid in a good cause 
we take pleasure in publishing this advertisement which 
appeared on the board during the week : 

TENDERS WANTED. 

Tenders will be received by the Secretary of the Senatus 
until Thursday, Nov. 13th, 1879, for the erection of two 
buildings on the College grounds. As the funds of the 
University are at a very low ebb, and considering the fact 
that “winds” and ‘breezes’ are likely to be frequent, 
very substantial and airy buiidings are desirable. Speci- 
fications as follows :— 

I,—Outhouses, size 2x4, to be painted wood color. 

II.--Stables, size 7xg, not necessarily painted. 


By order. 
WE cordially welcome back to our halls J. Anderson, 


who entered with ‘81, but last year was not with us. May 
his rest make him all the more vigorous. 


THE Medicals purpose holding their annual supper on 
Thursday, the 13th inst. It will be as imposing as usual. 


W. G, Brown, another entrant with '8r, after a year's 
absence has returned to Queen's. 


J. R. Porrockgffass of ‘81, who had to leave College 
last year owing to'sickness, is still from. the same cause 
we are sorry to hear unable to resume his work. 


THE Professor of Rhetoric has established weekly 


essays in his class to aid in increasing their proficiency in 


the English language. 


Dr. Grant preached in the Congregationalist Church 
on Thanksgiving Day. We would like to let our readers 
know of the doings of all who are connected with the 
College, but we must admit that we cannot be responsible 
for all the Principal's appearances in public as he is here 
and there and every where. 


ArT the weird hour of midnight of 31st October last a 
grad. was hastening homeward down Barrie street. As he 
approached the Court House he heard a confused babel 
from a crowd whose countenances the midnight haze hid 
from his wondering sight. While he was pondering on 
what these nightly spirits were bent, he noticed one who 
stood head and shoulders above the crowd, and who was 
trying amid the din to make himself heard. Our grad. 
though he was some time in passing caught (so numerous: 
were the interruptions) but one sentence, but that sen- 
tence was fraught with meaning to his initiated ear. 
“When first I came to Queen’s,” said the speaker, “I 
noticed the unanimity that permeated the whole body of 
the students." (Cheers and cres of ‘' Correct,” “Go it. 
old boy" and other commendatory expressions) ‘ and,” 
said he, continuing, ‘there were some other things I 
noticed and they were Cow Sneps,"” the rest was lost 
in terrific cheers and groans, all, however, expressive of 
that unanimity first spoken of. And as the grad. heard 
the noise grow less and less as that corps of adventurers 
went to the scene of their labor, he sighed to think, that 
it was not for him to join in the good work. 


ROYAL COLLEGE. 
WANTED, a sub, 


Dr. Yates’ Hospital Clinics are very interesting. 


PRACTICAL question. 


Diagnose salivation from wisdom 
teeth. 


A NEw kind of prudence by a Sophomore. 


Juris Pru» 
dence. 


Wuar butchers we are! 


A Freshman is anxious to 
“insect.” 


~*~ 
It is rather hard on the student who can't read his 
notes when they are cold. 


Our Janitor is a scholar, he knows the Military College 
“Gazettes” when he sees them. 

A PATIENT during a Surgical operation felt the pain too 
severely and so shouted for “ gloryform."" Sensible boy. 

Tue height of laziness. A student too lazy to stop 
reading because he would have to put down his book. 
We have the ‘only live specimen” at the den. 


Tuat was a sad case of small-pox, doctor. It was 
treated by red curtains, red counterpane and red wine, 
and he died. Yes, but the books say he didn’t die. Very 
sad. : 

“In fraction of the collar-bone obtain a smooth union, 
especially in ladies, otherwise it will show unpleasantly 
when ‘ full-dressed,’ that means ‘half-dressed.’ Oh, doc- 
tor, how mean! 


One of our most successful Final students says he was 
sent to College by reading the JourNAL, introduced to his 
notice by a friend: who at the time was attending Queen's. 
That's encouraging. 
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EXCHANGESP 


E have at last discovered ‘ the reason why.” Not 

that peculiarly exasperating and inquisitive 

book so called, but, the reason why we last week received 

so few exchanges. We have discovered that our Secretary 

once left our Post Office Drawer unlocked, and we 

found it out just in time to prevent the inward expostula- 

tions with our exchanges growing to something stronger. 

This week, however, they have come in with such a will 
that we can only review a few of them. 


Tue Notre Dame Scholastic is a well edited and newsy 
paper from Notre Dame, Indiana. Its contributed 
articles are good. but we think it would be the better for 
moré‘editorial matter. We might ask the Exchange 
Editor if he does not think there is a smal! amount of 
quibbling in what he says about “ Sectarian" and. 
“Catholic,” and would call the attention of al! desirous of 
seeing a regular “spread eagle," gushy marriage notice to 
that incorporated into their personal column. 


As we toss the Scholastic aside we se2 an old and a 
welcome face, the Roanoke Collegian, and on its first page 
we see something which may supply us with a subject. for 
an article next issue. As the rest of the issue is devoted 
mainly to an account of the opening ceremonics we (of 
course through want of time) leave it unread, and perhaps, 
Collegian, that is the reason we find nothing to object to. 


Anp here The University Herald turns up once’ more 
like a bad penny. Excuse us, friends, and don’t draw any 
inference for we intend none and indeed admit that the 
Herald is fully ap to last year’s standard. But we feel we 
are wound up and must now go ahead and come out with 
something we wanted to say last session. We think the 
Herald is too much spread out. Too much water in her 
—milk in fact, and we almost think that if she focussed 
her efforts she might become readable to outsiders-—for of 
course it is an outside standpoint from which we speak. 


WELL “ boys,” allow us, ' boys,’ to congratulate you, 
“boys,” on the Oracle, “ boys,’ but “boys” allow us to 
say, ‘boys’ that while-parts of your paper ‘boys’ are 
very good, “ boys,”” we think it would have been an im- 
provement to get rid of some ‘good boy’'-ishness (per M. 
T.’s “good little boy”) which crops out so abundantly, What 
is more, if you want to die a natural death, do not for any- 
thing print such an article as that ‘ Introspection" again 
and call it poetry, for it is merely poor prose without a 
point hashed up into lengths and called blank verse. 


SURELY it can't be, ‘ Yes, but it is, and as we spell the 
name a feeling of certainty comes over us. When we read 
the last issue of last session we presumed that either its 
editors would be massacred or that they would be afraid 
ever again to come before the public, but here it is, Acta 
Pictoriana, large as life. As we look at the date we see 
that they started to issue this number last May from a 
place called Obourg, whose name we do not find on the 
map, this last, however, is, we presame, an eccentricity cf 
the proof reader. And now as to its contents. As usual 
its articles are good, but we do not think much good 
would be done by publishing suc letters as that from W. 
S. Ellis, which is written in a strain much more calculated 
to excite opposition than sympathy. In the other columns 
we are glad to notice a commendable absence of those 
personalities which last year disfigured the columns of the 
“ Acta.” 


WE have so far looked in vain for our old friends the 
Dalhousie Gazette and the McGill Gazette, their absence 
may be accounted for, however, by the reason mentioned 
above, so we can hope to see them on our table before 
next issue. 








CLIPPINGS. 


HE sort of invitations now in use by the youngsteis 
ae of New Jersey is as follows : 
Jimmie Sly. 
To home 
Saturday afternoon, October the 25. 
Dad in New York, the old gal at the sewing society, 
Back Parlor. 
P. S,—It will be a Do-as-you-please. 


Josu Bittinas says, ‘In order to have an honest boat 
race you must first have an honest human race.” 


WHEN the moon gets full it keeps late hours 


RECITATION in political economy.-—-Student (defining). 
—‘ Capital is that which assists in future production.” 


Professor. —* Should you consider, then, that Adam had 
any capital ?” Student.— L think not, sir—unless his 
spare rib was his capital.”—University Quarterly. 


INstRUCTOR in Latin-—' Mr. B., of what was Ceres the 


goddess ?” Mr. B.— She was the goddess of marriage,” 
Instructor-—" Oh, no; of agriculture.” Mr. B. (looking 
perplexed)-—" Why, ['m sure my book says she was the 
goddess of husbandry."-—-y. 


“My soy," said a fond father, “emulate the mule: he 
is always backward in deeds of violence." —Ey, 


“Can you tell me™--said a punster 
Who had in oursanctum popped, 

And upon the floor was secking 
For a copper he had dropped--- 

“Can you tell me why at_present 
Pm like Noah's weary dove ?” 

And he glanced with inward tremor 
Toward a gun that hung above. 

“ Wouldst thou know?” he queried, blandly— 
As he dodged the cudgel stout 

Which we shied at him in anger—- 
“Tis because I'm one cent out.” 


Tue soul has faculties, but this is no proof that the 
Faculty has a soul as any Junior reconditioned in Logic 
could tell. —Yale Courant. 


One of the editors was overheard courting a young 


lady in the following style: ‘Miss will you have us / 
We will do all in our power to render you happy.”— 
Southern Collegian. 
He used to call his girl, “ Revenge, — 
Cognomen rather neat,— 


For when one asked him why, he'd say, 
“You know fitevenge is sweet.” 


RECITATION-ROOM ECHOES, 


‘‘ How would you make water dissolve more sugar than 
it would under ordinary conditions ?” 

* Put in more water,” 

“ How was Martin Luther killed?” 

‘He was excommunicated by a bull.” 

“Who wrote before Plautus and what did he write ?” 

“ Moses wrote the Pentituke.” 

“Is water elastic ?” 

“Why, sir; no, sir, You can't take a ball of water and 
throw it and expect it to bound back, can you?” 

‘What is the effect of a galvanic battery?” 

“ The effect is shocking.” 

“Tf I should put on green glasses and view this class 
would I not be deceived in their appearance ?" 

“ Well--no, I don't think you woul.” 

“If I seta pendulum swinging in this vertical plane 
how will I find it in half an hour ?” 

“Stopped, sir.” 
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\ \ 7}: are a few days late this issue since | 
there was some delay in procuring . 


the cut which adorns another page, and 
rather than disappoint our readers we 
thought it best to wait for it. 


OR various reasons, and after due con- 

sideration, we have thought it best to 

send the JourNar to our city subscribers by 

a carrier boy. Ifany do not receive it regu- 
larly they will please let us know. 

ONDAY, the rst December, is the last 
M day on which we can receive contri- 
butions for the prizes which we offered, the 
conditions of which appeared in our May 
issue of last session. Surely, many would 
compete if they but thought for a moment 
how easy theconditions are. We would like 
to hear from the Freshmen. 


A SUBJECT of much interest to Colleg- 
ians in the past few years has been 
that relating toa « Post-graduate examina- 
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tion for the degree of M.A.” Sucha change 
in the mode of giving the degree at Queen’s 
has often been advocated by the JouRNAL, 
but we now desire to call the attention of 
our readers to the article on ‘* Post-graduate 
studies” in another column, which has been 
given to us by one of our most valued con- 
tributors. This gives the other side of the 
question as far as we are concerned, and 
most certainly it is a side worthy of most 
serious consideration by those advocating 
the change. We leave the article to speak 
for itself, and will not for the present say 
anything either pro or con. 


Kamas that there are many who 
would like to do something for Queen’s 


but have not got the means, we would sug- 
gest to such avery profitable method by 
which they may aid their Alma Mater. 
This is by obtaining subscribers for us, 
especially among fellow graduates who care- 
lessly have neglected sending for our paper, 
and whom we have not been able to réach 
since, as we have candidly confessed before, 
we are not omniscient, for since we are going 
to publish the portraits of our worthy Pro- 
fessors, our JOURNAL should become a neces- 
sity in the home of every graduate, What 
an influence, too, our paper has as an adver- 
tising medium in building up the college of 
our choice. Weare always glad, also, to 
hear any items of interest concerning 
or contributions from friends. 





Alumni 


OME years ago (if our graduates are to 

be believed) there was to be heard in 
Queen’s the echo of many songs which 
sounded in no other college halls. 


re- 
In other 


- words, we had some songs which were pe- 


culiarly our own. For some reason, these 
songs, which have never been published, 
have been superseded by the better known 
songs of the Carmina Collegensia, and the 
yearly exodus of old students has almost 
completely wiped them from our memory. 
This should not be, and we desire to make 
an effort to revive them, and would ask any 
student or graduate, with whom any linger- 
ing remnant of any of these old songs 
should remain, to send all they can remem- 
ber in to Any that are sent we will 
gladly publish, and perhaps by the end of 
the session we in Quecn’s may have material 
fora small Carmina Collegensia of our own. 


Us. 


HIE students of the Toronto School of 
Medicine held their annual dinner at 
the Rossin House, Toronto, the same even- 
ing that the students of the Royal held 
theirs in this city. The opportunity was 
cause for a pleasant exchange of courtesies, 
and the following telegrams were sent and 
received : 

“ The students of the Royal College, imbued with that 
fraternal feeling which characterizes the genus, Melical 
student, the world over, extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship to their brothers in Toronto, The position taken by 
Canadian Medical Stulents at home and abroad atfords 
reason for pride and sincere congratulation. May the 
spirit of generous rivalry for excellence in our profession 
continne to characterize our schools, and may the lustre 
of thetr reputation be untarnished by anything bearing 
even the semovlance of dishonor.” 

Mr. Shepherd, on behalf of the students 
of the Toronto School, replied : 


‘Many thanks for your kindly feeling, which is most 
heartily reciprocated. May the friendship existing be- 
tween the two schools long remain as warm as now, and 
the only rivalry between us be that of attaining a high 
stand in our profession.” 


The Medicos always were warm hearted 
boys. 


EING desirous of making our paper as 
much of what a college paper should 

be as possible, and therefore making it as 
full of interest as we can to all connected 
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with the College, we, this issue, present our 
subscribers with a picture of the President 
of the Medical Faculty. Last session we 
published a cut of Principal Grant, but the 
idea was carried no further. This year we 
hope to continue the enterprise, and expect 
that the cut accompanying the present num- 
ber will be but the first of a series. It is our 
present intention (if our finances hold out) 
to publish with each number, until the close 
of the session, cuts of the Professors in Arts, 
Medicine and Theology, in order of senior- 
ity in their different faculties, alternating 
those in Medicine with those in Arts and 
Theology. Next number, we hope to givea 
cut of Professor Williamson, the Vice-Prin- 
cipal, and the oldest Professor in the Uni- 
versity. 

If any of our subscribers desire at any 
time to obtain extra copies of a coming 
number (we will announce in advance the 
cut to be presented with each issue), we 
would like thein to send word to our Secre- 
tary a few days in advance, as we only pub- 
lish a few copies over our regular circula- 
tion. 


CCIDENTS will happen in the best 
regulated families, and mistakes will 
occur inthe best managed journals. We 
are glad to be able to announce that the Glee 
Club is not in that comatose state which 
many might suppose from reading that item 
in our last number. It is alive and flourish- 
ing (like a green bay tree, we were going to 
say,but refrain on account of the associations) 
and we recommend it to the whole body of 
the students. Of course the club that ap- 
pears occasionally on the public platform 
must be limited in numbers, but at their 
practices, where College songs in all their 
vigor and melody are learnt, there ought to 
be a large attendance of students, and then, 
at our public gatherings, all could join in the 
singing of the songs that are so often started. 
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1 of the Glee 
made elsewhere 
regarding the collection of original Queen's 
College songs. 


We recommend to the attention 
Club the proposal we have 


WING to the few communications that 
appear in our columns, we are inclin- 
ed to imagine that the students generally are 
unaware that they have this means of ex- 
pressing their opinions on many subjects of 
college interest which are Open to discussion. 
In our editorial columns we try to give the 
opinion of the mags of the members of the A. 
M.S. by whom this paper is published, but as 
the means at our disposal for ascertaining 
this are often limited, it may happen that 
we may pass aver subjects of interest, or 
perhaps may not give as direct expression 
of the opinion of the majority as is desirable. 
Therefore, let the students or graduates be 
not backward in writing tous and—if their 
letters be short and to the point—they will 
be published with pleasure, 
will be discussed by us. 


and if important 





IT us put a word in edgewise here. It 


has nothing to do with college mat- 
ters particularly, but still it concerns us all 
as Canadians. Last summer at the Thous- 
and Island Park, we remember hearing Dr, 
Cassells tell the Americans he himself is 
an <merican) that there was one thing 
the Canadians possessed which the Ameri- 
cans had not, and that was a distinctive 
national song, a song that was the national 
Song par excellance of Britishers the world 
Over; and he said that one of the richest 
treats he knew, was to hear the full volume 
of the united voices of a Canadian audience, 
as they stood and sang “God Save the 
Queen.” Our own experience corroborated 
his testimony. This session, however, we 
have attended several entertainments which 
have closed with « God Save the Queen,” 
and have fervently wished that no American 
that heard Dr. Cassells say the above was 
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present. Instead of the above mentioned 
full volume, the song was divided into what 
we believe, is called “solo and chorus.” 
The solo was sweet certainly, and the chorus 
—well—it was one of the quartette kind, but 
with the exception of five or six old-fashion- 
ed individuals, none of the audience at- 
tempted to join. Now this is all very good 
and pleasant to hear, but it is not what is 
meant when it is said that the meeting or 
concert, or whatever else it is, closed with 
the National Anthem. This solo and chor- 
us has, we know, long been in existence, but 
never until lately has it become common, 
but so common is it now, that while we have 
heard it several times this session, the last 
time we heard the full audience singing it” 


; was on American ground, when some Can- 


adians proved that Dr. Cassell's statement 
was not an empty boast. 


UR American friends have never been 
noted for conservatism in spelling, and 

We see they are keeping up their reputation. 
About a year ago, if we remember rightly, 
the Christian Advocate announced that in 
future it was going to spell programme— 
‘‘ program,” and it has ever since done so, 
Now we see the Chicago Tribune has accept- 
ed the same change, and has made greater 
ones, such as dropping the “ ue” off words 
such as catalogue, ending in “logue” or 
“ gogue,” and omitting final “e” in the com- 
pounds of many words. A few other papers 
have followed its example, and _ it may be 
that this is the commencement of a great 
change. We may announce that we don’t 
intend, “ intentionally,” to follow the ex. 
ample, at least not for the present; neverthe- 


less, much is to be said in its favor, 
- the November number of the Canada 
School Fournal is published a most. in- 


teresting and instructive letter on Ladies’ 
Colleges, by Dr. Kemp, Principal of the 
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‘Ladies’ College at Ottawa. We must con- 
fess that the main part of the knowledge we 
previously had of these institutions was that 
indirectly obtained from our acquaintance 
with some of their graduates, which though 
mainly favorable was to say the least very in- 
complete. Dr. Kemp aims to show that 
Ladies’ Colleges fill a gap unprovided for 
by our national system of education, or by 
our colleges, and grew out of the desire to 
improve the intellectual condition of Cana- 
dian daughters in the way best suited to 
their future condition in life. While not an 
opponent of co-education he believes that 
‘‘ the difference of the two sexes suggests a 
separate treatment and training for each, 
especially in the more advanced stages of 
education when the difference reaches a 
maximum.” Ofcourse the different posi- 
tions in life which the two are to occupy are 
to be taken into consideration, and in case 
any ladies desire an education to fit them 
for a professional life, it is best that all our 
University Colleges shquld be open to them; 
but it must be confessed that a University 
career is hardly one fitted to prepare the 
girl for social and family life. In the educa- 
tion of a girl, refinement as well as informa- 
tion should be sou sht for, and those many 
and various little accomplishments, which, 
however lightly they may be spoken of, are 
yet important factors in the most attractive 
society. These Dr. Kemp claims are to be 
obtained in our ladies’ colleges, the aim of 
which is as he expresses it the ‘‘ harmonious 
development of every power’ of mind and 
grace of character,” a most noble aim surely 
and one which all must applaud. 


In our editorial columns but little space 
can be devoted to this subject, and we are 
glad to be able to state to our readers that 
in the next number we hope to publish a 
contributed article on thé ladies’ colleges in 
Ontario, which will give some idea of the 
kind and amount of work these institutions 








are so quietly doing among us, and that too 
without any aid from the public purse. 





HE Concursus Iniquitatis seems to have 
lately had rather a trying time of 

it. We, however, are very much deceived 
in it if the difficulty through which it has 
passed does not tend to greatly increase its 
vigor and usefulness rather than in any way 
impair it. Opposition very often does more 
good than prosperity, and we think that in 
this case the opposition against which the 
Court has to contend will brace its muscles 
and renew its vitality, and make it more than 
ever a terror to evil doers, if fact, in every 
way vastly increase the interest which the 
students of Queen’s have now for many 
years taken in it. There is one thing in con- 
nection with the recent troubles that we re- 
gret, and that is this: Owing to the ignor- 
ant opposition of some of the authorities, 
and the intense self-consciousness and im- 
portance of two, who, we suppose, call them- 
selves students, there has gone abroad among 
the citizens (with whom we all desire to 
stand well) a very incorrect and unjust view 
of the practice and objects of our Court. 
Some have translated our name, and made it 
the “ Iniquitous Court,” while others, worse 
still, have dubbed it as the ‘‘ Court of Infi- 
delity.’” Weadmit that these names have 
been current for some time, but the imagina- 
tion had never been allowed to play on them, 
and the general high standing of the stu- 
dents, who were officers of the Court, and 
its highreputation among the other students, 
effectually preserved its character until re- 
cently, when many of the citizens, hearing 
of the opposition of the Principal, and in- 
correctly supposing that he knew something 
thore about it than they did, immediately al- 
lowed all the depth of wickedness conveyed 
by those afore-mentioned names to rest on 
its shoulders, and it sank to a low place in 
their estimation accordingly. We are not 


afraid of this idea long continuing, but lest 
in its wrath of offended diynity, the Con- 
cursus should act rashly, we would respect- 
fully suggest that it carefully bear in mind 
its venerable reputation for justice, and its 
ancient majesty, and treat with the contempt 
it deserves, the vicious biting of the tooth- 
Jess gnats, who in no other way could bring 
themselves into notice. If it acts thus we 
do not doubt thet the authorities, when they 
have recovered their normal common sense 
condition, will, with the citizens, see that the 
Concursus, while really doing a good work 


that in other colleges is only too often ac- 


complished by harsher means, is also a safety- 
valve which, to a large extent, lets out the 
“Jarking,” which, in every body of students, 
is always ready to come to the surface. 

In conclusion we would say to the Concur- 
sus go on and prosper: and if prejudice has 
banished you from the halls of the college, 
this need in no way interfere with your oper- 
ations. lor at least ten years, when it was 
in a flourishing youth, its sittings were held 
in private rooms, and it will do no harm to 
once more follow the same practice. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 
Glee Club. 
GREAT deal of spirit was manifest at 
the Annual Meeting of the Glee Club, 
when, after the minutes of the last annual 
meeting were read and approved, and the 
surplus cash disposed of, the following offi- 
cers were elected :— 
Hon. President—F. C. Heath, B.A. 
President—H. B. Rathbun. 
Vice-President—1. Newlands. 
Sec.-Treasurer—\W. Johnston. 
We were glad to see a number of seniors 
present at the meeting, and hope they will 








‘continue to lend their vocal powers to the 


Club. 


Regular practices’ will be held twice a 


week, to which, it is hoped, every student 
will come. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editors of the Journal : 

CURIOUS story is now going the rounds, which if 
ay true most certainly outrivals Dickens’ famous 
farce of the trial of Mr. Pickwick and his friends by the 
august Mr. Nupkins, J.P. It is stated that a complaint 
against several students having recently been laid before 
the Senate of Queen's, that body met on a certain Satur- 
day and decided to take no action, much to the disgust of 
two prominent members: that on Monday these seven ov 
eight students were invited (I mean “invited,” for they 
certainly were not summoned) to meet the Principal in 
the Senate Koom; that when they entered there their 
accusers (two in number) went in with them; that these 
two Were received with a partiality by the above named 
gentleman which contrasted strongly with the reception 
given to the others; that the accused (and it must also be 
remembered the acquitted) were allowed to say nothing 
beyond the bave answer to questions put by the Principal 
and were talked to, and at, as though the most heinous 
crime in the (University) Calendar, had been proved 
against them; that the Principal capped the climax (con- : 
sidering the previous action of the Senate) by congratulat- 
ing the © two” on their manly conduct, and what is more 
congratulated them on) behalf of the Senate, and then 
bemg desirous of rewarding the good little 


boys invited 
them home to tea. 


Now this has such a farcical air about 
it. that when I first heard it (and with it many other 
rumors concerning “college societies,” “police magis- 


. trates,’ etc.) [with some other graduates had a hearty 


laugh. Since then, however, | have heard the story re- 
peated in many places and with many additions, and 
thinking it best to tell the story where it can either be 
corroborated or denied with authority, T have written to 
you. Thanking you for your space, 
I remain, yours, etc, 
B.A. 





Cap aud Gown, 

Alluding to the article in your last issue, on Cap and 
Gown, I beg to say that the writer of the article has not 
stated the true origin of the “ Mortar-board," which really 
was originally empleyed as a desk whereon the student 
took notes of lectures—the cap being placed on the knee, 
and the book or paper for taking the notes rested on the 
“ Mortar-board.” 

The origin of the Hood, now used as a badge to mark 
the degree, and the University of the wearer, was some- 
what similar. Learned Monks of old wore the hood to 
cover their bare heads when exposed to the cold; the 
color or fashion simply indicating the rank of the particu- 
lar Monk and the College or Convent to which he be- 
longed. . Cc, 

Nov. roth, ‘79. 

[This letter is published, though anonymous, because we 
omitted to say that we reject such. Till we know the au- 
thor’s name, however, we adhere to our original idea.—Ed.] 
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JOHN R. DICKSON, M.D. 

JOHN ROBINSON DICKSON was born in Dungan- 
‘ non, Co. Tyrone, Ireland, in 1819. His friends de- 
signed him for the bar, but his own will prevailed and he 
prosecuted his medical studies in Belfast and Glasgow. 
In 1837 he came to Canada and settled in Peterborongh, 
where he had a laborious practice in connection with the 
late Dr. Hutchinson. Vinding the fatigue of visiting over 
such a scattered and new country too trying for him he 
Jeft there and settled in Kingston in 1842, and here his 
steady habits, perseverance and skill soon became known. 
Surgery was, perhaps, his forte. “He was constitution- 
ally fitted for it, though always first he was never in a 
hurry, he was calm, decided, expeditious and thorough. 
I have been present at 
operations by the most 
skilful surgeons of our time, 
and [ have scen none that 
had the real requisites for a 
successful surgeon more 
fally than Dr. Dickson,” 
This is the testimony of the 
Jate Dr. Mair, and as Dr. 
Dickson has now retired 
from all active duties it 
tenders this enconium not 
out of place, In 1854 he 
was amongst the the most 
active in forming the Medi- 
cal School in Kingston, and 
at its first regular meeting 
he was unanimously chosen 
Professor of Surgery. This 
School became the Royal 
College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, for which, in 1866 
he obtained the charter, and 
of which he has the honour 
of having been and contin- 
uing to be its first President. 

In 1860, being on a tour 
for health, he visited the 
various colleges in London 
and succeeded in obtaining 
recognition for the degrees of (Queen's and the Royal, for 
nothing ever made him lose sight of the future interests of 
his college. In 1862 he was appointed surgeon to the 
Prov. Penitentiary. Being always a lover of temperance 
and never losing an opportunity to inculcate its precepts 
on the students, he here saw more than ever the necessity 
for its practice and drew many a moral lesson for them 
from the distinctive forms of intemperance met with in his 
daily visits among the convicts. 

At the first meeting of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Ontario he was elected its President. In 
1869 he received the appointment of Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Kingston Asylum for Insane. Always 





determined to master each new subject of thought as it 
came up before him, he now devoted himself to the study 
of mental diseases, works on Hygiene, Ventilation, &c. 
He abolished alcohol and beer from the institution and 
substituted coftee and other drinks. This was a daring 
first step in its management, but health, he thought, de- 
manded it and he has now the pleasure of knowing that 
since his report before the Parliamentary Committee in 
Toronto on the subject more than one or two asylums are 
now trying the same principle. The most of his large 
collection of anatomical casts he has presented to the 
College. He never ceased to be a student while health 
remained, and often found himself subscribing for more 
medical literature than he could profit by. 

For many years now the 
Dr. has resigned the active 
work in his profession, and 
last’ year, though in op- 
position of friends of the 
institution, he, forthe sake 
of his health, gave up his 
position of Medical Super- 
intendent of Kingston Asy- 
lum. Since then his health 
which had _ sfightly failed, 
has greatly improved, and 
now his many old_ students 
will gladly hear that he has 
apparently many years of 
usefulness before him. 

The following is copied 
from the Medical Registry 
of 1871 :—M.D., New York, 
1842; M.R.C. P., London, 
1863; I’. R. C. S., Edin., 
1867; M. R. C, S., Eng,, 
1863: Vice-President Cana- 
dian Medical Association ; 
Member of the Association 
of Superintendents of Hos- 
pitals for Insane, North 
America: Prof. of Clinical 
Surgery; Ex-President of 
General Council of Medical 
K-ducation and Registration, Upper Canada; late (16 
years) Surgeon of Kingston General Hospital; Author of 
“Prison Reports,” ‘Asylum Reports’; contributor of 
“Removal of the Inferior Maxilla,” B. A. Medical 
Journal, 1861; ‘‘ Vaginal Hysterotonomy,” Ibid, 1861; 
“ Re-section of Elbow Joint,” Ibid, 1861. 





We have on our table a pamphlet descriptive of Mani- 
toba and the great North-west, which we presume was 
sent us by some land agent who takes the Journat, and 
read in it our advice to the Freshies. A map of this great 
country, which accompanies it, may be seen at our sanc- 
tum at any time. 


COMMUNICATED. 
Post-Graduate Studies. 
COMMUNICATION in the last number of the 
Journar drew attention to the little understood 

facts that in (Jueen’s the Degrees of B.Sc. and B.1)., were 
in the main intended to be the prizes of Post-Graduate 
study, and that the Honor Classes now held in connection 
with almost every department of study in the college 
should be taken advantage of by graduates resident in 
Kingston who love learning for itself. It seems to me 
that those facts should be emphasized, for most of the old 
Alumni are evidently ignorant of both, and they have also 
a bearing on other Post-Graduate degrees to which refer- 
ence has from time to time been made in the Journat. 
Harvard and Princeton, we are told. give the degree of 
M.A. only to those who take a special Post-Graduate 
course, and the question has been asked, why does not 
Queen's act in the same way, instead of requiring merely 
a satisfactory Thesis on some subject taught in the Facul- 
ty at any time after two years from the date of graduation 
as Bachelor? [do not undertake to speak for other 
colleges, but such a regulation in Queen's would evidently 
be unwise, unless the University went turther, and after 
the example of Edinburgh abolished the degree of B.A, 
altogether, It is of little use, or rather it. is absurd to 
make regulations, the result of which will be that no one 
will attempt to take the Degree in question. A man de- 
sires a Degree because it is a sign to the world that he has 
gone through a certain course of study, the extent, mean- 
ing and value of which is generally understood. Every 
one knows what B.A. represents, and most men are satis: 
fiel with it and think as much of it as of M.A., bezause it 
is known that the latter represents little more than a 
senior standing in the University and an assurance of the 
fact that the graduate did not sell all his books and 
abandon study the day after he was capped. It seems to 
me that few men would be willing to undertake a difficult 
special course merely that M.A. should take the place of 
3.A. in their signatures or addresses. Naturally enough 
a man might be expected to be more willing to undertake 
such a special course, if he were thereby enabled to add 
another Degree to the one he has already attained. Evi- 
dently the authorities of Edinburgh University, and of 
others that might be named, thought so, and in regarding 
regular examinations for M.A. they abolished the B.A. 
Degree. As far as Quean's is concerned, and I suspect 
that the sam2 holds true of every other Canadian Univer- 
sity, the graduates ssem to have little time for study after 
‘ovtaining their first Degree. Hence it is that compara- 
tively few undertake the little additional work that is re- 
quired for the Master's Degree; and the Theses even of 
those few are not always satisfactory and not always ac- 
‘capted, althouzh tha University marcifully dozs not pro- 
claim the number that are plucked from time to time. 
Hence too, so few graduates—might I not use a stronger 
word than few—avail themselves of the Honour Classes, 
waile hardly any have attempted to tak2 B.S: or B.D. 
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Metcalfe, M.P.P., Dr, 





after leaving College. Why put the bar higher when it is 
evidently high enough already? How can it be expected 
that men would undertake a comprehensive course of 
special studies for a Degree in which one already held and 
valued would be swallowed up, when the inducement 
offered by an additional Degree has been insufficient to 
induce men to continue the work only commenced at the 
University, but which the necessities of their position-—let 
us charitably give that explanation—have obliged them to 
drop immediately after leaving College? Let us stop 
talking about what we would do if only something else 
were done by somebody else, and let us do what is actual- 
ly given to our hands to do. 


ROYAL COLLEGE. 


Annual Dinner. 


N the evening of the 13th inst. the Annual Dinner of 

the Medical Students, which has now become a time- 
honored institution, came off with great eclat, and never 
hasa re-union of the Alumni of the Royal been attended 
with more gratification and real hearty pleasure. To say 
nothing of the repast whose Juxuriance and variety words 
fail to describe, the ‘flow of soul’ on the occasion was 
entertaining and profitable, and evidenced that medical 
men have a glib tongue as well as a nimble hand, Among 
the more distinguished guests besides the Professors of 
the Royal we noticed Drs. Grant and Williamson of 
Queen's, Profs. Day, Duval and Harris from the Military: 
College, the United States Consul, Mr. Twitchell, J. H. 
Metcalfe, Superintendent of the 
Asylum, Drs. Phelan, Saunders, Oliver, McCammon, 
J. B. McLaren, M.A., ex-Editor-in-Chief of the Journan, 
etc. 

These all, together with the students, surrounded the 
festive board to the number of about a hundred, and did 
jus‘ice to themselves and the viands which were set before 
them in unending variety, while the strains of sweet music 
floated on the air from a band in an adjoining room. 

After this most interesting portion of the programme 
had been dispatched the Chairman proposed the toast of 
‘The Queen," the band playing ‘The National Anthem.” 
Next came *' The Governor-General and Princess Louise,”’ 
which was received with such cheers as loyal students only 
can give. 

Mr. John Oilum, first Vice-Chairman, House Surgeon of 
the Hospital, proposed “ The Army, Navy and Volunteers," 
feeling a preference for this toast since he had a slight 
touch of martial fervor in his veins. The toast was re- 
ceived with applause. 

Band—“ The British Grenadiers.” 

Major Ridout, Royal Military College, expressed his 
thanks on behalf of the Army, and was pleased on such 
an occasion to acknowledge how much the service had 
been indebted to medical men for its efficiency. Twenty 
years ago they were badly clothed and fed, and lodged in 
ill-ventilated rooms. Through the efforts of medical men 
the hygiene of a soldier's life had been corrected, and 
much mortality spared. The army was small, but that it 
was insignificant he protested. It had won a footaold in 
every quarter of the globe by hard fighting, almost step by 
step, often against great odds. He instanced how a 
nucleus of 5,000 men had won great success in Spain ; 
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how a small army were victors at the Crimea, and how in 

“India 10,000 nobie fellows had stayed a rebellion of 100,- 
ono soldiers, backed by 250,000,000 of people, one of the 
worst muginies the world ever saw. The army was hard- 
worked, and therefore always in good training. 

Dr. J. K. Oliver was loudly called for and responded for 
the volunteers of Canada who in the past had donea 
large amount of service which would compare with that 
of the Imperial army in whose footsteps he hoped they 
would follow. 

Dr. Dupuis, Professor of Anatomy, on rising to propose 
the toast of “ Dominion and Provincial Parliaments” was 
greéted with vociferous applause. He did not know why 
he was asked to perform this duty, but he supposed it was 
because he had never been in Parliament, and never ex- 
pected to be, still our legislators are worthy of a toast. 
He believed Canada was the best or most governed of any 


country. The parliaments are doing a great deal of good 
for us, They have given us the N. P. to cause more 


manufactories to spring up, and as Kingston had turned 
out so many able medical men, it was given, doubtless, to 
protect home manufacture. The Local House was very 
generous too, giving us aby amount of medical acts, but 
one thing they don't give us ts ~subjects. 

J. H. Metcalfe, M.P.P., in response in order to 
represent his city he must say something, and after the 
complimentary remarks of the proposer of the toast he 
would at least return sincere thanks on behalfof the Local 
House, which as good loyalsabjects they would desire to 
see prosper. Since le was but a Freshman in Parliament 
he could not be expected to make a good speech. As a 
homespun politician he was in favor of the N. P., and like 
the Irishman he was ‘‘agin the Government,” and had 
provided himself with a good overcoat to keep warm in 
the cold shades of Opposition. 

H. H. Reeve, in a humorous speech, proposed the 
health of ‘The City of Kingston,’ embracing its Mayor 
and Corporation. He preferred Kingston to any city, as 
its situation was equal to any city in the world, of course 
he had not been over the whole world. It had many fine 
buildings to grace it, not to mention our own den, there 
was the Military College, and Queen's now in course of 
erection besides a score of others. It was true they had 
as nice a collection of lunatics as astandoff against the loss 
of the premier as you could find. Kingston was also a 
virtuous place, and its society kind and sociable. Its fair 
sex, also, appreciated students, perhaps thuse of the 
scarlet cloth first, but the medicals come at least second 
in their affections. But he desired to toast the Aldermen 
as its chosen representatives, he asked what any one could 
say complimentary of the average council men, he had 
known a good many and they were all scamps. He did 
not know but one or two of the Kingston Aldermen and 
they were ahead of the average—away above it. 

Ald. (Dr.) McCammon, regretting the Mayor's absence, 
responded, observing that Kingston owing to its healthy 
situation and high moral character was a suitable place 
for Colleges. Its people try to live moral lives, and stu- 
dents who leave their homes are welcomed to our social cir- 
cles and are not told to “come not near me, for Iam holier 
than thou.’ This. was evidenced by the fact that many 
graduates take away from our city partners for life. He 
was glad Mr. Reeve had qualified his remarks so well, for 
his Irish was getting up. No accusation had ever yet 
been laid against a Kingston alderman in regard to dis- 
honesty, and although differences arose their object and 
aim is to do what is right and best. When Queen's Col- 
lege was in difficulty every man of them put his hands in 
his pockets to relieve it. The College had given to King- 
ston one of its best mayors, Dr. Sullivan, who occupied 
the chait with ability. 

Ald. Pense also replied. 


said 


Dr. McCammon had stated 


the facts but had not drawn the deducticn—the morality 
of the city came from the Council. Drs. Sampson, 
Strange and Sullivan had made excellent Mayors, and 
there were medical chief magistrates in embryo now about 
the Board. 7 

“Our Faculty” was next proposed in fitting terms by 
the Chairman; the students lustily singing “ They are 
jolly good fellows.” ’ 

Dr, Sullivan, Professor of Surgery, on rising was greet- 
ed with repeated applause. Since the establishment of 
the Faculty at Kingston twenty-five years ago they had 
always appreciated the kindly spirit of the students. He 
well understood the cerdial and friendly feeling, fer no 
college in the country had as close relations Letween the 
two branches (the professors and students) as the koyal. 
And this is fortunate, for it is no easy matter to sustain a 
college in Kingsten with rivals at Toronto and Montreal. 
The familiarity begat friendship and facility for imparting 
instruction, and the students who went forth were not 
only warm-hearted advocates cf the college, but could be 
relied on for arecord. Many had made their mark, By 
strenuous exertions the Roval College had gone on in- 
creasing, and this year showed greater evidence of vitality 
than ever before. Yet it had not nearly reached its goal 
of prosperity. Fle expressed gratitude to Queen's for its 
fostering care, which nursed the Royal College through 
the weak and uncertain stages of its early career; and 
concluded with a warm tribute to its able and hopeful 
head, Rev. Dr. Grant, hoping that as scon as be would 
set his own house in order he would turn over and help 
them and he only hoped he would soon be satisfied and not 
keep them too long waiting. 

H. H. Chown, B.A., next, in choice language, proposed 
“The University of Queen's College,” stating how highly 
the students valued its diplomas vith which they were 
‘licensed to kill.’ As emanating from another University 
he could with all the greater sincerity congratulate 
Queen's, proud that it was situated in his native city. 

Band—‘ Scots wha hae.” 

Principal Grant received an ovation which could not 
have been excelled even by the students of ‘Queen's.’ 
Medical students, he said know how to be enthusiastic and 
are apt to “enthuse” one. His interest in medical col- 
leges did not begin in Kingston, since the other day he was 
publicly thanked in Halifax for his efforts in assisting in 
the establishment of such an institution there. The true 
kind of professional men are those bred in the country, 
The first duty of a man was to strive tor his country. He 
had felt that until we bad institutions like those of the old 
country, where men could be educated in and trained up to 
the country, Canada would never be great intellectually. 
He knew not the the origin of these dinner customs, but 
they were good—socially, physically and intellectually. 
If a man did not enjoy them there was something radically 
wrong about him. The toasts were but social pegs on 
which to hang speeches. Speaking of the prosperity of 
Alma Mater, he said there were many difficulties as well 
as advantages here, but the difficulties were additional 
equipments. If there were no difficulties to meet life 
would not be worth a living. The Royal College had its 
wants, but he had confidence in its Faculty that it would 
use the material energies. He was no believer in the god 
of chance. Some men looked upon coileges in the light 
of what they could make out of them. ~- He was a clergy- 
man, and could say no more than pray that they would 
get to Heaven soon. But there are other men who sink 
self, have the true esprit de corps, and labor and toil and 
sufer that they may be blessed in their children and 
grand-children, and in their city as well. There were 
many links between the Royal and- Queen's, and he was 
glad that they were strengthening. The medals were 
made freer and freer to the medicals, and one was won by . 








a student present this evening. He was frequently con- 
gratulated and envied upon the thorough and warm- 
hearted sympathy subsisting between the sons and fathers 
of Queen's. Graduates everywhere had received him with 
open arms, and shown practically their support. Better 
than the words of the Apostles were their Acts. 

Dr. Williamson, Professor of Mathemat cs, was also 
cordially received, giving an account of the earlier labors 
of the Faculty of Queen's to establish the Medical School, 
s* owing how it must always feel a deep interest in the 
junior body. 

Prof. Nicholson, in the absence of Prof. Dupuis through 
illness, proposed the health of “ Sister Universities.’ He 
stated that we bore toward them feelings of a most gener- 
ous and cordial character. We were not rivals except in 
influence. Scotland and Athens were examples of how 
great a place in the world a small community may fill, if 
animated with the proper spirit. The time of unfriendly 
rivalry between Canadian Colleges had passed away, 
opening wider the gates of alvancement. 

Mr. 8. Wools, M.A., replied for Toronto University, 
stating that the language of the proposer was not less elo- 
quent than just. There was room tor all ; thev had but togo 
mand possess the good land laboring for a common weal 
against acommonenemy, Here he believed all was being 
done that could be done. The fortune needed in the old 
country was not needed here, and vet our students are able 
to hold their own, and rank beside the best in the Empire. 

Dr. Metcalfe, Superintendent of the Kingston Asylum, 
and Prof, Duval also responded. 

W. J. Gibson, B.A., honored the “ Council of Paysicians 
and Surgeons” ina neat speech, ackno vlelging the in- 
debtedness of the medicals to its improvements and pro- 
tection, 

Professor Lavell, in replying, claimed for the Council 
that it hal made a wonderful change in the medical body ; 
history would tell of some noble work in elevating the 
profession, 
flooded with quacks; few now show their faces. The 
western part of the country had inleed been ridden of 
them. N ot an eclectic was now registered in Ontario, and 
only three or four homceopathics within five years. Stu- 
dents knew the value of this reform. The relations of the 
Kingston College with the central body had always been 
good, and he could promise that the graduates: privileges 
would be guarded. At the present the Council were de- 
fending to the last extremity of the law the demand of a 
British student to be admitted to practice in Ontario, 
without appearing for examination along side of our men. 
(Cheers.) Our students have proved their equals; our 
curriculum is better, and we have a right to an exchange 
of liberties. The opinions of Hons. O. Mowat and A. 
Crooks, backed by the efforts of Sir John Macdonald and 
the acknowledgment of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Colonial 
Secretary, favored the College, on the groun that the act 
of confederation overrides Imperial acts. If it does not, 
then our Law Society as well as medical incorporation are 
threatened. 

Mr. R. W. Garrett gallantly toasted “The Guests,” and 
felicitously spoke of Kingston as an elucational hub, 
around which radiated many a polished spoke, and fellows 
who will never do duty as the fifth wheel to any coach. 
He greeted the United States Consul, Mr. Twitchell, with 
great pleasure ; his presence was a bond of union for that 
night, at least; and he was glad to welcome in peace the 
warriors from beyond the bridge, the Professors of the 
Military College, also the Professors of Queen's and 
representatives of the Press. 

Band-—* Jolly good fellows.” : 

Mr. Twitchell, U.S. Consul, replied in stirring terms. 
It was no new thing for him to meet surgeons, but the 
tables had not always been so spread, nor was the cutlery 
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The country fifteen years ago was being > 


like this. He was happy to notice in the interest of their 
science that it is taking long steps in distant climes: Two 
medicos have won such success in the, Imperial family of 
China that they are going to revolutidnize the treatment 
of 400,000,000 of people. In the Republic, so kindly 
alluded to, the National Board of Health recently estab- 
lished bade fair to have an important influence on the 
people, in extending an executive arm in confining and 
surrounding disease. The man who remains to fight the 
plague when soldier and citizen alike flee, is the best 
executive head at a time of peril to the country. (Cheers.) 
It was firmly believed that co-operative measures would 
confine diseases to places, and not allow them to spread 
over nations, or from country to country. But he had a 
few personal words to say. He hatl passed through 
bloody scenes of the war of the Union, when men dropped 
by scores, and he had alike with them felt lack of medical 
attention. But thanks to the Medical College of Kingston 
much suffering was relieved, for many of its sons did noble 
service on the field. Lacking words to thank them, he 
would only say that no better passport to the good feeling 
of the people of the United States can be offered than 
that the bearer has passed with honor the Royal College 
of Kingston, 

Professor Harris, of the Military College, spoke of the 
value of the public use of medical science, instancing 
the converting of the poisonous waters of the Thames, 
an also the effectual stamping out by one Government. 
physician of small-pox. 

Professor Day was likewise called for and spoke of the 
value of the lancet in conjunction with the pencil. 

“Our Grads,” from the 2nd vice chair, occupied by W. 
Magurn, were next toasted. The names of Henderson 
and Cleaver brothers, so successful in ngland, were 
warmly received. 

Dr. Phalen returned thanks in a few words, speaking in 
praise of the graduates of the Royal, and hoped they 
would soon be turning out a number of female graduates 
also. 

Dr. Saunders also responded, causing much merriment. 

Prof. Lavell proposed ‘ The Graduating Class,” speak- 
ing of the sorrow which attended the inevitable parting. 
This was received with three hearty cheers. 

Band-—" Auld Lan z Syne.” 

TY. Wilson, B.A., responded for the class. 

W. A. Lavell next gave ‘The Freshmen,” speaking 
proudly of their merits. 

J. B. Dowling replied on their behalf. 

‘The Press" was duly honored at the hands of D. A. 
Wallace, and was represented by Messrs. Shannon, Pense 
and the Managing Editor of the QurEN's CoLLEGE 
Journat, 

D. H. Rogers‘ The Lacies.” 
Coutlee. : 

Dr. Sullivan in complimentary terms proposed: the 
health of “Our Host,” proving that next to the wants of 
the soul come those of the stomach, and also speaking of 
the many time-honored voices that had echoed through 
the hall. 

Mr. Lavis responded, 

“ God save the Queen” having been sung a happy party 
broke up, the guests seeking sweet gepose, while the stu- 
dents serenaded their respected. Professors. 


Response by H. N. 





Leavings of the Dinner. 


One of the Freshmen was informed that he would be 
called on to respond for his companions, and so he set 
arduously to work preparing an elaborate address, worry- 
ing himself up to the time of almost the last toast, when 
to his surprise and sorrow he was not wanted. It is a 
pity that such an effort should remain lost tosthe world, 
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‘Another freshie. was anxious about the welfare of a . 


waiter and would have given him a seat had not a senior 
kindly interposed.*. . 

Representatives of the navy were svarce on the occasion, 
so much so that a Soph. was almost pressed to reply on 
the ground that he ran a scow down the canal last sum- 
mer. 

A speaker in mentioning our paper spoke of it as “our 
own Jittle Journal.” Perhaps he may have made a lapsus 
linguae, we hope so, or perhaps, he used the word as an 
endearing term, as ‘‘little’’ is sometimes used. But if he 
meant what he said to be taken in the common use of the 
words, if he'll step around to our office we will not need 
to take much pains to prove to him that we are an im- 
portant body in the community, We keep a stuffed club 
convenient at our side. 

Primary student (at dinner) : 
do you represent to-night ? 
(masseter). Correct. 

Prof.: We are always sorry to part with our students, 
but do not pluck them to keep them, Experienced Senior: 
No, you keep them to pluck them, Prof.: We always 
endeavor to deliver them “ without much mechanism.” 

A Prof's. bull on the dining room at the British ; “"Phis 
is an Historical room which is rather low. I mean in 
regard to its height.” ; ‘ 

What did that Senior mean to insinuate when he said : 
‘That although Kingston had lost the Premier of the Do- 
minion, it still possessed as fine a collection of lunatics 
and convicts as any city in Canada. 


I say, Cout, what muscle 
Cout: The mass-eater, 


Our worthy aldermanic medico praised the Kingstonians | 


for their want of uppishness, claiming that no one in the 
Limestone ne was actuated by the Pharisaical principle. 
“ Stand aside for I am holier than thou.” A voice from 
the corner: A—men! 





The Meds. have reinforced their orchestra at the ‘‘den” 
by a violin, The citizens in the vicinity will be sure to 
get thin from the invigorating effects of its ‘angelic 
strains.” 


The venerable ‘‘Concursus Iniquitatis’ has a rival: 


which bids fair to eclipse it in dispensing justice to the 
unfortunate freshmen. It is styled the “Concursus Vir- 
tutis,” and its object is said to be the elevation ot the 
morals of students in general and of the meds. in particu- 
lar, Its sittings are held in the “den” and are of the 
most solemn and awful character. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


HE principal ways of determining the velocity of 
light are: a by the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites ; 
b by the aberration of the fixed stars; ¢ by the method of 
extinction as carried out by M. Fizeau; d ‘by Foucault's 
method with a revolving mirror. The latter two of these 
being purely experimental afford scope for the application 
of ingenuity, and are consequently looked upon with con- 
siderable favor by experimenters. This is particularly the 
case with Foucault's method on account of its beauty and 
simplicity, and more so on account of the comparative 
accuracy of the results which it appears to furnish. But 
while the results furnished by Foucault's method in the 
hands of different experimenters have been quite accord- 
ant, there is some discord between them and the results 
due to other means. 

Thus by method a the velocity of light was made to be 
167,670 miles per second. By method 6 it came out as 
166,072 miles per second; and by ¢ 195,960 miles per 
second. This last result is generally looked upon with 
suspicion, and the process which furnished it as being 
generally not wholly trustworthy. Foucault by his 





method made the velocity of light to be about 186,000 miles 
per second. 

During the past summer this experiment has been re- 
peated with some modification, which the author claims. 
to be improvements upon Foucault's arrangement, by 
A. A. Michelson, Master in the U.S. Navy. Out of 1,000 
observations, taker in groups of 10, the highest result is 
300,050 kilometres, and the lowest 299,700 kilometres per 
second. ‘The mean of all these, corrected by the author 
for the retarding effect of the atmosphere, is 299,930 
kilometres, or 186,370 miles per second. 

The methods «a and 6 determine the velocity of light as. 
it passes through interstellar, or rather interplanetary 
space; that of Foucault determines it while passing 
through quite limited portions of air near the earth’s sur- 
face, and its result has to be corrected for the effect of the 
air. If then we are to look upon all these methods, and 
the results drawn from them as equally trustworthy, we 
are forced to the singular conclusion that the velocity of 
light, for short distances within the vicinity of the earth, is 
greater than it is for long distances through interplanetary 
space. ; 

If this conclusion is not tenable then we are not certain 
of the velocity of light to within some hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles per second. nD. 

M. de Molon forms a manure by mixing finely ground 
phosphate of lime with sea-weeds, especially varee, and 
allows the mass to ferment for six or e'ght weeks. 

It is said that lately a chemist in Chicago who wanted 
antimony sulphide could find nothing in the shops but 
marble dust blackened with soot in place of what he 
wanted. 


(da She bese SpE ad es ae ny 


PERSONAL. 


B. KENNEDY, M. D., ‘78, is at present at 
Pembroke. His many friends will be glad to 


hear that since the accident that affected his eyesight, his 
heaith has been steadily improving. The sight of one of 
his eyes, however, has completely gone, while the other 
eye is still weak and it will need great care tu preserve the 
sight. We belteve he intends to spend the winter in the 
office of Jas. Lafferty, M.D., ‘71, at Pembroke, not being 
yet able to resume his practice. 


_ LW. Suannoy, B.A.,'77, who is now successfully teach- 
ing at Almonte, intends we believe, soon to return and 
continue his course in medicine at the Royal. 


Dennis P. Lyncu, M.D., '78, has also settled at Al- 
morte, 


GEorGE CLinton, M.D., '78, is being kept busy with a 
flourishing practice at Mill Point. 


E. D. McLarey, M.A., B.D., '73, has changed his place 
of residence to Brampton, having become the colleague of 
Rev. James Pringle. 


H. J. Sauvpers, M.D., ‘69, has our congratulations for 
the little visitor who arrived on the 31st of last month, 


CuarLes McEacuren, who entered with the class of 
‘77, and who has since entered the ministry, has received 
and accepted a call to Inverness, Scotland, at the rate of 
$2,000 per year. His old classmates will be glad to hear 
of his success. 


Ww. Donacn, B.A., '73. has in a most satisfactory man- 
ner become “ free from the law” as far as examinations 


’ are copcerned, and having been called to the bar has 


settled in Orangeville, which we see has lately graduated 
to the rank of County Town. Since leaving Queen's 
William has been to Manitoba and his expressions of the 
place and people are, we believe, most satisfactory. 





PLAS McDonato, B.A., ‘76, is also open to the recep- 
tion of congratulatioas, having this (Michlemas) term suc- 


cessfully passe 1 his Attornay examination at Osgoode 
Hall. ; 


; H. A. Assenstine, B.A. ‘76, has been elected Vice- 
President of the Gananoyue High Sch ool Literary. Society. 


Thomas Scates, B.Al ‘78, incloses his subscription 


from Smithville. He is Assistant Master in the High 
School of that place. 


Ww. STEWA aT, BA. ‘79, we are sorry to learn is at pre- 
Sent very sick in Montreal. We hope to hear of his 
speely recovery. 


W. J. MeCuata, of the class of '77-8, will in all probability 
never be with us again as he has gone fortune-seeking in 
California, and according to a letter received from him 


after his arrival he has liton a land « flowing with milk 
and honey.” 


OS. S. Nettes, LLD., '6r, Principal of Victoria Univer- 
sity, na letter to the Managing Editor thus compliments 
the statf of the JourNaL: 

“LT want to thank you for the excellent tone of your 
paper. It is even better this year than last. Go on and 
prosper.” 

Verily “a good word maketh the heart glad." 


a ses FerGuson, B.D. of ‘29, has received and 
accepted a call to Chesley, a large and flourishing village 
in the County of Bruce. The Chesley Enterprise thus 
spaks of him: Weare pleased to Near that the call 
recently given to Rev. Mr. Ferguson has been accepte] 
an tno doubt the rev. ventleman will be inductet ina 
short tim. The Presbyterians are to be congratulated on 
haviny sacured the services of such an excellent man.” 
Sosay we all of us. 


Str Joux A. Macpoxarp, LED, ‘63,18 to be honored 
with a grand banquet in Ottawa on the 27th. 


DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS, 
\ A 7 HO belongs to that high crowned, silk hat that 


we see hanging up in the hall? 
Susjecr for a train of thought. Is this paper mine? 


Two juniors passing by a sausage shop on Barrie Street, 
saw a student at the door. “ What do you suppose S 
is doing there?” saidone. “ Likely bargaining for the 
sale of a dog,” dryly responded the other, 





THE whistling abilities of a certain senior are said to 
have greatly provoked the risibilities of a flock of young 
ladies, in front of a boarding house on William Street, 


We believe that some jay was almost devoured by a 
ferocious animal at the College gate about five o'clock on 
Wednesday. 


SEVERAL students have returned from their mission 
fields with “just lovely” worked slippers. Young ladies. 


Last Monday was another of those mensiversaries 


which doth cause the heart of the student to bound with 
exceeding great joy. 


We don't object to girls coming to study at Queen’s, but 


we fear the result will be injurious to the sight. Cross- 
eyes for example. 


Drs. Grant AND WILLIAMSON were heartily received at 
the Medicals Supper the other evening. We were sorry. 
to learn that Prof. Dupuis was too ill to attend. 


We hear, too, that the Arts boys propose having a part- 
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ing supper at Christmas. We know of no means more 
effective to bind tighter the ties of friendship between 
them. The funds of the “ Concursus” are appropriated 
for that purpose. 


Wo saw that cleverly drawn cartoon in which aman 
was inciting his two pets, Taurus and Aries, against a 
fierce but dignified looking lion, named Concursus? The 
expression on the lion's face was determined... So beware, 
ye ruminants, he will get you sooner or later. 


Wauicn goes at the greatest rate of speed, a streak of 
greased lightning, Hanlan, or a lecturer on Metaphysics ? 
Hard to tell. 


Rev. Dr. JARDINE is at present lecturing in Divinity 
Hall. 


WonbeErs will never cease. The latest is a sage junior 
going into a butcher's stall to buy postage stamps. 


THE professors are giving more attention than ever this 
year to students preparing honor work. 


THe snow last week put a stop to foot ball practice, but 
we hope to see it started soon again. It requires constant 
practice in order to play well and we trust the students 
will avail themselves of the fine weather just now, 


At a debate in the Alma Mater Society the other even- 
ing a grandiloquent junior expatiating on the superiority 
ot the United States over Canada said: “The U. S. is 
like a tree planted in rich soil and will ultimately become 
so great and extended that the fowls of the air will take 
shelter under the shadow of its wings!" Fancy a tree 
with wings. A calf with 2 heads and 6 legs would be 
nothing to it. 


WovLp some one be charitable enough to devise a way 
by which that stylish Soph. might display his silk (?) wiper 


‘rather than by creating such an unearthly noise with his 


nasil appendage to the disgust and annoyance of his 
Mathematical and Chemical class-mates. 


Pror.: What-—for instance—would be the effect pro- 
duced on you by much study ? 

Student (who is not a zealous searcher after the un- 
knowable): I would get exhausted. 

Prof. (after trying in vain to get a sensible answer): 
That will do. Thank you. Not much danger of your 
becoming exhausted. 


Woopen bars on class-ro>m doors are contrary to stu- 
dents’ ideas of liberty. 


ALI. the students prognosticated a rain storm the other 
morning as the Astronomical Professor approached the 
College with two umbrellas. 


A poor junior is getting so mixed up about sensations 
and phenomena in Metaphysics that he was noticed 
feeling round the other evening to see whether he was 
there or not. 


Pror. (just entering upon the interesting (?) study of 
logarithms) : Now in the first place let us suppose you 
know nothing about logarithms. 

Students (with one voice): Hear! Hear! 


Two students going down street happened to be dis: 
cussing the lecture lately delivered on Sir Walter Scott, 
and moralized particularly on the curious fact of young 
Walter’s not marrying his first love. In order to make a 
personal application the older of the two gravely asked : 
‘Are you going to marry your first love?’ Whereupon 
his amorous companion said: It is impossible for I have 
been in love half a dozen times already, I fancy. Poor 
fellow. What a turmoil he will be in when he ‘comes to 
the age of “ makinz love and winning hearts.” 
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Tue last meeting of the Concursus Iniquitatis was held 
in the Senate room. 


A CERTAIN professor's moral conception of a student 
who is unable to give a definition verbatim is that he is 
vulgar, And another who happens to come a little late to 
an examination he classifies as inferior. Shades of Web- 
ster preserve the Queen's English ! 

WHICH 1s WHICH ?-—On Saturday evening there were 
held two meetings of the Alma Mater Society; the one 
which was held in the College debated on Prohibition, 
while the other in the Young Men's Liberal Rooms dis- 
cussed Concursus [niquitatis in a highly independent 
manner, 

TuHat Goates.--This wonderful production that was 
the source of so much uneasiness last session to certain 
individuals is—we are glad to say—looking well. It does 
not now require a microscope to discover its excellencies. 
To be brief, it has developed handsomely, to the great Joy 
of that celebrated divine. There are several speculations 
afoot as to the cause of this marvellous development. A 
senior who is just now studying chemistry asserts that its 
expansion is due to our overpowering summer's heat. 
PS. Weare sad to learn since the above congratulation 
was written the goatee succumbed under the powertul in- 
fluence exerted by a two edged razor. A _post-mnortein 1s 
to be held to consider whetner the goatee’s demise took 
place from a natural cause or a violent one. 

The latest song: Oh, who will sport a red moustache 
when John is faraway? Some other man. Whoa, Em- 
ma. 

THE Janitor thinks there is much need of a Y. M.C. A. 
in College. Cow sheds. 

AFTER the meeting of A. M. Society Prof. Ferguson was 
serenaded with great spirit. The officers of the Concursus 
Iniquitatis showed up well on the occasion. 


Bot Queen’s and the Royal are having certain institu- 
tions belonging thereto roundly criticised in the daily 
papers. In the Royal it is the Female Medical College 
that is being attacked, while in Queen’s it is the Concur- 
sus. Of course we don't attempt to put these on an equal 
footing (that on account of its venerableness, would be 
unfair to the Concursus), but as to the discussion we will 
only say that both are fortunate in their opponents. 

Tue Principal, at least, has adopted that new and sug- 
gestive word “ Enthuse.” 

Lavan and grow fat. If this be true, and if any more 
of “ Scrutator's’ letters appear in the News, our risibili- 
ties will be provoked so that, we fear, we will be put to the 
expense of ordering a dozen of the anti-fat-remedy. We 
believe the author of that letter is the father of some poor 
victimized Freshie, who ‘‘spared the rod and spoiled the 
child” at home, and then grumbles because our just court 
endeavors to correct his morals. He says that there is no 
doubt but Principal Grant will make the students “ behave 
themselves." That has ever been the aim of the Court; 
why burden the Principal's hands with the duty. ‘ Par- 
ents and guardians” need not feel at all anxious while the 
C. I. exists, for its righteous judges will do all in their 
power to suppress the “iniquitous doings’ of the unruly. 

Y. M. C. A.—About three weeks ago, during the Ontario 
Convention of the Y.M.C. A., Mr. D. L. Wishard, a 
student of Princeton College, and International Secretary 
of the Inter-collegiate Y. M.C. A., gave, at a public meet- 
ing of the Convention, held in Sydenham Street C. M. 
‘Church, an excellent and practical, address on College 
work. Next day,in company with several other delegates, 
he went to the College, and there addressed aiarge and 
enthusiastic meeting of the students. They were about 
to proceed at once to organize an association, but as all 








‘various other items of interest. 
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the students had not yet returned, they postponed doing 
anything for two or three weeks. In the meantime a com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange preliminaries, and on 
Saturday (Nov. 15th), a meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of organizing a branch of the Inter-collegiate Y. M. 
C. A. Quite a number of students were present, and the 
greatest unanimity prevailed. All details have not yet 
been arranged, but the association is in a fair way to work. 
This is a society calculated to do much good, not only in 
its moral, but also-in its social aspect, by binding the 
students of various colleges more closely together. The 
following were elected as officers of the association : 

President—D, McTavish. 

Vice-President—Chas. R. Dickson. 

Recording Secretary—John Young. 

Corresponding Secretary—Arch. McLaren. 

Treasurer—Robert G. Feek, 

Business meetings will be held on the last Saturday of 
each month. Devotional meetings every Sabbath in the 
College. After the business part of the meeting was over 
an excellent address was delivered by Rev. David Mitchell, 
of Toronto. Principal Grant also made a few suitable 
remarks. We commend this association to the attention 
and sympathy of all students. 


ONCE upon a time there was a showman who had con- 
trol over a large menagerie, in which were many choice 
and peculiar animals. The most valuable of these was a 
noble and dignified lion, named Concursus. ‘This animal 
had, from time immemorial, exercised a paternal care over 
the other beasts, who stood in great awe of him, because 
he chastised them when they conducted themselves in an 
overbearing and haughty manner towards their fellows. 
But two foolish animals, who were continually making 
themselves odious to their fellows on account of their pride 
and vanity, and bragging ways, defied the authority of the 
lion, because they thought themselves stronger than he. 
These creatures were the ram, called Aries, and the bull, 
who was named Taurus. One day, the lion sought to 
punish Aries for his haughtiness, &c., and ordered his 
servants to bring the ram before him that he might’cen- 
sure him, and then give him one chance more to amend 
his ways. This was only right; because he had been re- 
peatedly warned by the servants of the lion to alter his 
ways, but he persisted in his evil course. While the ser- 
vants were persuading the obstinate brute with a sort of 
shove motion to come before the lion, the bull, Taurus, 
charged at them, and inflicted many grievous wounds on 
them with his hoofs. At this moment the showman came 
along; so Aries had to be released. The next day the 
servants of the lion took Taurus, who had thus dared to 
interfere with the course of justice, and brought him be- 
fore the lion. The bull made a desperate resistance, and 
rent the air with great bellowings. When the lion had 
punished him, Taurus, thoroughly cowed, was released. 
But instead of going to his stall, he went bleating like a 
calf and told the showman of his wrongs. The showman 
gave him some fodder and sent him to his stable. The 
next day the showman summoned the servants, and with- 
out hearing their side of the story, heaped all sorts of 
abuse on them for daring to touch his pets. When the 
lion heard of this injustice and indignity to his supporters 
he gave a mighty roar; but soon he began to lick his chops 
in anticipation of the vengeance he would have on Taurus 
and Aries. 


THROUGH want of space we have been compelled to hold 
over articles on ‘Anonymous Letters,” on ‘ Consist- 
ency,” the report of the “Annual Meeting of the Mission- 
ary Society,” result of . Theological Examinations” and 
Some of these would 
have been published in preference to some items we have 
published, but they were given in too late. 
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xh previously announced we this issue 
4 present our subscribers with a portrait 
of Dr. Williamson, the Vice-Principal and 
Professor of Mathematics. In doing so we 
are certain that we are presenting an ac- 
ceptable gift to all graduates and alumni 
and all other friends of Queen’s. 

Our next issue will contain the portrait of 
Dr. Fowler, Registrar of the Medical Facul- 
ty and Professor of Materia Medica. This 
next issue will be published on December 
2oth, and will be the last number before 
Christmas. 


INCE the opening of Divinity Hall this 
session, Dr. Jardine has been continu- 

ing his series of lectures on Apologetics. 
This second part of the series closed last 
week much to the regret of those students 
who have, since he commenced, been his 
attentive listeners. All who have heard 
him have expressed themselves as being ex: 
tremely delighted and it was hoped that he 
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might continue with us throughout the 


' whole of the session. 


The custom which brought Dr. Jardine 
here, viz. :—that of engaging eminent out- 
siders to give series of lectures, supplement- 
ing those regularly delivered in Divinity 
Hall, is a good one which we hope will not 
be allowed to die out, even if there be a new 
Theological Professor appointed. It brings 
in new matter from the outside world,—to 
use a rather too poetical simile of one of our 
exchanges “‘ the pale cheek of the student 
becomes fanned by some slight breezes from 
the hill-tops of life.” 


_————__ 


HE Kingston Y.M.C.A.—whose Presi- 
dent by-the-way is a graduate of 
‘(Queen’s—propose to give a reception to the | 
lately formed College Association. The even- 
ing of Monday, the 15th December, is the 
evening chosen therefor. We are very glad 
the City Association has taken this step, as 
it will aid in establishing our College As- 
sociation and give the members of the twa 
societies more opportunity for a mutual t%c- 
quaintanceship. Perhaps, too, when our Col-. 
lege Society becomes older and more viyror- 
ous, the courtesy of the older Society can 
be reciprocated and many social meetings 
enliven the intercourse between the two. 
ae Elocution Association, long one of 
the most flourishing and useful socie- 
ties in connection with Queen’s, has, we 
fear, as a separate society ceased to have 
an existence. The fact of its sinking con- 
dition has for two or three years past been 
recognized, and it has really surprised no 
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one that this yearno annual meeting has 
been held and that instead thereof a_pro- 
posal has been made to amalgamate it with 
the Alma Mater Society. This was to be 
discussed at the Annual Meeting and doubt- 
less will have been settled when this is pub- 
lished. The causes of this untimely decease 
it is rather difficult to get at. Since the 
time that Professor Mackerras was, on ac- 


count of his health, compelled to resign the | 


position of its president, it has been on a 
steady down grade and this, too, without 
any apparent fault of its officers, though we 
think we are justified in saying that its de- 
‘cease would have been indefinitely postpon- 
ed had Professor Mackerras been able to 
‘continue to give it the benefit of his scholar- 
ly abilities and administrative talent. We 
regret its decease very much and feel that 
had the students generally appreciated the 
benefits derivable therefrom its meetings 
would have been better attended. . It is to 
be hoped that if amalgamated with the A. 
M. S., as is proposed, it will aid in vivifying 
its elder brother and increase the interest in 
the meetings of that Society. This we 
think will be the case, as one cause of non- 
attendance at the Elocution Association was 
the disinclination to take up two evenings of 
the week with society meetings and giving 
their preference to the A. M. S. as the older 
Society. 


OME of our college contemporaries have 
recently, while giving the JourNAL 
favourable notices, suggested that we did 
not devote sufficient space to purely literary 
matter. Now we acknowledge that the 
literary part of our Journal is not a promi- 
nent one, and we would occasionally be glad 
to get more contributions in that line than 
we do, but we submit that to obtain and 
publish literary articles is not the be-all and 
end-all of our journalistic existence. We 
desire first and foremost to be a college 








newspaper, in which can be recorded many 
an item of news concerning our inner life, as 
well as items of public interest, and in which 
students generally can do something, which 
without us they would find almost impossible, 
and that is, venture opinions on matters of 
curriculum and government. These opinions 
when at all general are given a place ordi- 
narily in the editorial columns, which to a 
certain extent accounts for the coniparative- 
ly large space taken up by our Eds. 

Besides acting as a newspaper, however, 
we do desire to receive a certain number of 
contributed articles, though these articles are 
to.a large extent secondary: we would prefer 
to have articles on matters of college inter- 
est, or anything else the writing of which 
does not necessarily display deep learning; 
a careful reading of our exchanges has given 
us a horror (which we have before expressed) 
of these learned articles. We are glad to 
receive good poetry, well written accounts 
of personal adventure and travel, and articles 
on many subjects humorous or otherwise 
which require only ingenuity, common sense 
and a certain amount of knowledge of com- 
position. These qualifications are we admit 
not common in their perfection, but we are 
not insane enough to ask for that. We 
only ask that the students when contributing 
should write on a subject which they are 
capable of aiscussing, and we know many 
who, would they but do this to the best of 
their ability, would get rid of articles which 
we would get out of our way to publish. 


T will be seen by an official notice ‘in 
another column that the time for the 
election of a new Chancellor is rapidly draw- 
ing nigh. Nominations must be sent in in 
the manner pointed out by the notice re- 
ferred to: the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Registrar will then scrutinize the nomina- 
tion papers, and in the event of only one 
candidate being nominated will declare him 
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duly elected ; but if more than one then the 
Registrar will circulate among the gradu- 
ates the voting papers, and the battle will 
begin and last until the 15th March next. 
Any candidate nominated may withdraw 
within ten days, and then, if only two were 
originally named, his competitor will be de- 
clared elected ; but if more than two the 
contest will proceed. 

The Rev. Dr. Cook, our present Chancel- 
lor, has faithfully fulfilled the duties of his 
high position, and has had the great pleasure 
of inducting into his office the Very Rev. 
Principal Grant, and of assisting the Prin- 
cess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne to lay 
the corner stones of the new building and 
plant two thriving trees in the campus. To 
the coming Chancellor will belong the pri- 
vilege of opening the new building and _pre- 
siding at the grand convocation that will be 
held there next autumn. While acknow- 
ledging the services of Dr. Cook, and the 


gentlemanly and graceful way in which he | 
has rendered them, we would nevertheless | 


advocate the election of a new man. The 
church has had its turn and ably has its 
representative acted. Now let us choose a 
Chancellor from the ranks of one of the 
other professions. The world is well nigh 
all before us whence to choose. If we want 
a politician and a lawyer we have two illus- 
trious Doctors-of- Laws, both sons of Queen’s, 
Sir John Macdonald and the Hon. Oliver 
Mowat : if we want a follower of the heal- 
ing art we might look to Sir Charles Tupper 
or Dr. Grant, of Ottawa : if we do not want 
to trouble the ranks of the politicians and 
seek a learned judge to be our head, the 
Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake might be nom- 
inated : if we look at literature the name of 
Professor Goldwin Smith suggests itself, 
and in science who in our land stands higher 
than Sandford Fleming, C.B., a friend of 
every institution of learning and a trustee of 
our college. We donot presume to dictate 


to the well informed alumni of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, but merely mention these names by 
way of suggestion. 





ANNUAL MEETINGS. 

Missionary Association. 
HE annual meeting of this Association 
was held in the Theological Hall on 
Saturday morning the 8th ult., the Vice- 
President in the chair. After devotional 
exercises the minutes of the last annual 
meeting were read and sustained. Reports 
received from retiring officers which showed 
the Association to be in a prosperous condi- 
tion. The regular order of business was 
then suspended in order that new members 
might be admitted. Nine members were 
proposed and duly received. The Society 
then proceeded to the election of officers for 

the ensuing year with the following result : 

President—G. C. Patterson, B.A. 

Vice-President—James Ross, B.A. 

Corresponding Secretary—David Kellock. 

Recording Secretary.—George McArthur. 

Treasurer—James Sommerville. 

Librarian, etc.—Alexander McAuley. 

Executive Committee—James Cumber- 
land, B.A., James Mason, B.A., Hugh Mc- 
Millan, Arch. McLaren. 

Two Committees were then appointed— 
one to arrange for supply for the various. 
Mission Stations in and about Kingston, the 
other to make all necessary arrangements in 
connection with the Sabbath morning pray- 
er meeting. The Association recognized 
the importance of having a branch of the 
Inter-Collegiate Y.M.C.A. in connection with 
the University, and expressed its willingness 
to co-operate with that Association as far as. 
possible in religious work. 





Alma Mater Society. 


HE annual meeting “of this venerable 
Society was held in: the Classical 
Classroom of Queen’s last evening, Dec. 5th, 
of which we are able and glad to give an 
account since we have been unavoidably 
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delayed a day or two. Judging from the 
crowds of students and Alumni present we 
should conclude that this annual meeting 
was behind none of its predecessors in in- 
terest and excitement. Prof. N. F. Dupuis, 
who has through the past year worthily 
filled the President’s office, occupied the 
chair and called the meeting to order short- 
ly after 7 o’clock, when the minutes of the 
last Annual mecting were read and approv- 
ed. 

The Secretary, A. B. McCallum, then 

gave a report of the year’s doinzs, deploring 
the lack of fervor on the part of the students 
but was glad to sce the interest reviving in 
the mectings that bad been held so far this 
session. The Treasurer, H. H. T. Shibley, 
showed that the Society financially was in a 
healthy condition. Some amendments were 
made to the Constitution, one tq amalga- 
mate the Elocution Association with the 
A. M. Society, another defining more clearly 
the duties of the Critic, empowering him to 
criticise any part of the demeanor of the 
members of the Society. 
' The business of the evening, however, was 
the election of officers, great interest being 
manifested in the appointment of ali except 
the President, who was elected by acclama- 
tion. The following is the result of thic 
contest : 

President—D. M. McIntyre, B.A. 

Non-resident Vice-President—A. A. Mac- 
kenzie, B.A., B.Sc., Glasgow, Scotland. 

Resident Vice-Presidents—- J. LE. Gal- 
braith, A. B. McCallum. 

Secretary-—Jas. R. O’Reilly. 

Treasurer—-H. M. Froiland. 

Committee—J. G. Clark, M.S. Snook, J. 
Grant. 


The Critic to be clected at a subsequent 
meeting. 


A vote of thanks having been tendered the 
retiring officers a lively meeting dispersed. 








UNIVERSITY COUNCIL. 


eae Notice is hereby given that the Vice-Chan- 
cellor (or in his absence the Vice-Principal) and 
the Registrar will attend at the Senate Chamber on the 
15th day of December, 1879, at Four P.M., for the pur- 
pose of receiving nominations for the election of a Chan- 
cellor. Every such nomination must be in writing actual- 
ly signed by at least five members of the Council and 
filed with the Registrar before 5 P.M. on the said day. 
Dated 28th November, A.D., 1879. 
R. VASHON ROGERS, Jr. 
Registrar, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Chancellorship. 

(To the Editor of the Queen's College Fournal.) 
Se the time approaches when it will be necessary 

to select candidates to fill our highest academic 
office, I take the liberty of submitting as that of a gentle- 
min eminently fittel to discharge the duties of the 
Chanccllorship the name of Mr. Goldwin Smith. So well 
known are Mr. Smith's acquirements and accomplish- 
ments as an historian and Jiterateny that it would be idle 
to dwell upon them, and especially so to an audience of 
University men, Perhaps the chief public duty required 
of the Chan-ellor is the delivery of an inaugural address 
and that the task would be discharged in a manner highly 
calculated to uphold the dignity of and reflect credit on 
the office is so certain that it need not be discussed. This 
is especially important at this time, as the installation of 
the pext Chancellor will be contemporaneous with the 
opening of the new University Building, and the eyes of 
educated Ontario will be turned towards Kingston on that 
interesting occasion. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALMONTE. 





The Chancellorship. 

(To the Editor of the Queen's College Fournal.; 
ie accordince with the recent legislation relative to 

Queen’s University, [ understand the time has nearly 
arrive, when the Graduates will be called upon to elect 
a successor to the present able and efficient Chancellor. 
In taking a retrospect of those gentlemen who have been 
elected to fill similar positions in the Universities of the 
Old Country, I find that gentlemen have been selected not 
merely high in political life, but those of distinguished 
social and literary qualifications have also received the 
successful suffrages of their constituents. 

May I take the liberty of submitting to my fellow grad- 
uates the name of the Honorable Vice-Chancellor Blake, 
as one eminently qualified to adorn the honorable position 
of Chancellor of our University. I need not point out the 
superior attainments of that gentleman, nor enlarge upon 
his fitness for that high office. Yours, 

M.A. 
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The Chancellorship. 


ees JOURNAL,—Allow me to call the attention 
of your readers and of all independent electors to, 

the fact that the time for the election of a Chancellor is 

approaching, and to suggest that more imterest be taken 
in the matter than it received at the last election. It 1s 
veally a post of no small importance and honour, and as it 
is ours to give, 1t would be impolitic to let its value de- 
crease in our hands. I wish to propose the name of Sir 

John Macdonald, our most distinguished graduate (har- 

ring the Governor-General), and one of the very few who 

have received the honorary degree of Li.D. from Queen's. 

He is also a D.C.L. of Oxford. The election this year is 

ali the more important as we are entering on anew era of 

our existence; and IT hope no political reasons will be 
allowed to influence the graduates either one way or the 
other (for my own part’ am a Reformer) so as to prevent 
the judicious selection of a Chancellor. In any case let 
us make the election more spirited, and whoever is chosen 
let our choice partake more of a vox populi nature. Then 
the honour will be duly esteeme:i, and like all good deeds, 
it will finally redound to our own advantage. 

HERMES. 

(To the Editors of the Fournal.) 

WAS rather sorry to see my letter appear last) issue 
without cither the corroboration denial TP asked 
The fault was very likely mine, but my intention 

was, not to give the story any greater publicity, but as it 


or 
for. 


was going the rounds of the city, to give the opportunity | 


for denial if such were possible. © Will you now allow me 
to give the denial myself, as I have since satishe | myself 
that what was told me was an exaggerate! and imisrepre- 
sented account of the whole affair. 
Yours, ete.. 
B.A. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


T IS our sorrowful duty to record the death of John R. 
Pollock who entered Queen's in the Autumn of ‘77, 
intending to pursue a course in Arts and Divinity amongst 
us, which desire that fell disease, Consumption, frustrat- 
ed, snatching him from our midst last month. Though 
compelled on account of failing health to leave otf study 
early last session yet from our short acquaintanceship he 
proved that in him, had he lived, would be found a perse- 
vering student. a successful pastor, beloved by all. We 
subjoin the Resolution of the Alma Mater Society: 
Resolved :—''That whereas it has pleased Almighty God 
to remove by death Mr. J. R. Pollock, for some time a 
student of this University, we the members of the Alma 
Mater Society desire to express our deep sorrow and re- 
gret at the demise of one who whilst among us endeared 
himself to his fellow students by his kind and gentle de- 
portment as well as gained their respect by his exemplary 


and pious conduct. We also desire to record our pro- 


found sympathy with the friends of the deceased in their 
sad bereavement.” 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE LECTURES. 


HE first two lectures of this series were delivered 
ae previous to our last issue, but owing to the pressure 
on our columns we were unable to notice them, 

The first was delivere 1} by Rev. James Mitchell, of To- 
ronto, on the evening of Friday, the r4th Nov. Consider- 
ing the stormy night the audience was a good one and the 
general verdict was that the subject “Sir Walter Scott” 
was worthily treated. The power of anecdote possessed 
by the lecturer was greatly appreciated and the audience 
dispersed well satisfied that the weather had not kept 
them at home. At the close of the lecture Principal 
Grant announced the remainder of the series, and the 
audience at once dispersed witheut any vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, a good idea which is to be persevered in 
throughout the course. 

On the evening of Friday the 21st the second lecture, on 
“Norman McLeod,” was given by Principal Grant. We 
can only say that the large audience, all of whom had 
heard Dr. Grant before, were not disappointed, It wasa 
sketch of the life of a good man sketched by one who had 
the good fortune to know him and the better fortune to 
appreciate him, 

Dr. Grant this evening instituted a novelty in’ the lec- 
ture line here. This was the introduction of a five minute 
intermission when half through the lecture to give the 
audience a chance to breathe, change their positions, or if 
they had enough to go out. 

The third lecture, that on “Divine Symbolism” was de- 
livered by Dr. Jardine, of Chatham, on the evening of 
Saturday, the zgth Nov. Owing to the meeting of the A. 
M.S. for the nomination of officers the number of students 
present was small, otherwise the attendance was as good 
asever. This lecture differed very much in its nature 
from those previously delivered and it was not the less 
appreciated. It was characterized by thoughtfulness and 
study and the Doctor fully sustained his reputation as an 
able and fluent speaker. 

The fourth lecture was delivered last night by Prof. R. 
Carr Harris, of the R.M.C., the subject was “Sarstary 
Systems in relation to healthful living.’ Owing to the 
time of our going to press we are unable to make any fur- 
ther mention of it. We are sorry that two meetings, 
which cceuld not help interfering with the lecture,were held 
last evening, one a meeting in Chalmers’ Church, and the 
other, the most important college meeting of the year, the 
annual meeting of the A.M.S. Owing to these many who 
greatly desired it were unable to attend the lecture, . 


A cHILD asked: “Mother, what is an angel? “Well, 
an angel is a child that flies.” “But, mother, why does 
papa always call my governess an angel?” “Well,” ex- 
claimed the mother after a pause, “she is going to fly 
soon, 








Twice A HALF Makes A WHOLE.—One and one make 
two. Indignant Senior (expatiating on dishonesty of 
washerwomen): ‘Why, I've lost half my clothes this 
term—(enumerates)-—a shirt, two collars and one stock- 
ing.—Princetonian, 
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PORTRAIT. 


\ A 7 1 are not accustomed to play practical jokes on 
our subscribers or readers, but this issue a 


misunderstanding between ourselves and our engravers 
has caused us, unintentionally, to do something very like 
it. Thinking that there was merely some slight delay 
and not hearing anything to the contrary from the Toron- 
to ing. Co,, three-fourths of our paper was run out by our 
publishers, the other fourth, which included this page, 
being allowed to wait over for the expected portrait. We 
have, however, just received a letter from the ‘Toronto 
Eng. Co., informing us that they have misunderstood us 
‘as to:the times the difterent cuts were wanted. This mis- 
understanding is now explained away ; but in the mean- 
stime this number of the JOURNAL must suffer. Our first 
.editorial, therefore, must be read as though in our next 
‘issue. Weare sorry this has happened, but as our sub- 
‘scription list has not as yet greatly increased on the head 
‘of our proposed improvements, we do not feel that many 
of our readers have great cause for complaint. We now 
‘can announce with as much certainty as is possible in 
mundane affairs that we will publish Dr. Williamson's 
portrait in our next issue, the succeeding issue containing 
that of Dr. Fowler. In the meantime we have this page 
to fill ; our.ideas of the beautiful and what is right and 
Proper will not permit us to publish so faron in the Jour- 
NAL any editorial matter, and thinking that our readers 
may be in a sorrowful mood and desirous of weeping at 
their disappointment we publish some very doleful items. 
We felt very much tempted to introduce some personal 
news, but as we would have to include in these the an- 
nouncements of some weddings among our graduates we 
thought the double shock of the disappointment and such 
dismal tidings would be too great, so we withheld our pen 
and were merciful. In conclusion we may say that no 
one is more disappointed than ourselves, and the disap- 
apointment is aggravated by the fact that the promised 
portrait is one which, above all others, would be eagerly 
looked for by all our friends. 





EX. 


HY some lawyers can't sleep. They can’t lie 
long enough on one side.—Ex. 


There was a young maid in New Haven 
Over whom all the students were raving, 
Till a theolog. tall 
Got ahead of them all, 
By betrothing this maid of New Haven. 
For the theolog. bold, I've often been told, 
Though of Scriptural puns a rejector, 
Will oft snatch a kiss 
From his dear Jenny-sis, 


In the Exodus after the lecture. 
—Yale Record. 


Tennyson, the poet laureate, smokes so much that he is 
Sometimes spoken of as the baccalaureate.—Ex. 


William Augustus to sleepy room-mate: “' Come, John 
Henry, why don't you get up with the lark as I do?” 
John Henry, gruffly : “ Been up with him all night.” 


I never crammed a lesson fine 

And tried to catch my tutor's eye, 
But that he'd call all names but mine, 
And calmly, coldly pass me by. 


WANTED : 

The stove ‘‘ that never smokes,” 

The Soph. ditto. 

The freshman that forgets a meal. 

The tailor that has kept his promise once. 

The soph. that studies Rhetoric a week and keeps it to 
himself. 

The young man that can chat affably with his girl while 
a bee crawls up his trousers. * 

The junior that feels his collar rise in church, and yet, 
is calm. : 

THE DOLLAR YOU OWE US. 


HOW THE DAMES Do IT. 
Man, gifted with a mighty brain, 
Oft-times gets left behind his train, 
And then—Oh ! what a fuss ! 
While woman—she of feeble mind— 
Just calmly leaves her train behind, 
And never stops to “cuss |” 


Why isa handsome woman like a locomotive? No— 
you're wrong. It is not because she sometimes draws a 
long train ; it is not because she indulges in “ sparks” ; 
it is not because she has something to do with a switch; 
it is not because she transports. the males; it is not be- 
cause she may have a head light ; it—in fact, a handsome 
woman is not in the least like a locomotive—not even 
when she is a little “ fast’’ and blows up her husband, 


A certain fair maid in Schenectady, 

When her lover called quite unexpectedly, 
Was berating the servant 
In laguage most fervent— 

Now she paces her parlor dejectedly.— Record. 


Why should not married people ride upon a mule? 
Because the Bible says, *‘ Those whom God has joined to- 


gether let no man put as-under.” 


Hei didulum ! atque iterum didulum, 
Felisque, Fidisque ! 
Vacca super lunz cornua prosiluit : 
Nescio qua catulus risit dulcedine ludi ;. 
Obstulit et turpi lanx cochleare fuga. 
The above is a Latin version of Hi didddle, diddle, etc, 


OBIT. ON A MOUSTACHE. 
We shall look, but we shall miss it, 
There will be no downy hair ; 
We shall linger to caress it, 
Though we know it is not there. 











CONTRIBUTED. 
How to Dispose of Anonymous Letters. 


NONYMOUS writing is permissible in newspapers, 
simply becanse it is not anonymous. The pub- 
lisher is responsible. He or the editor knows who the 
auth or of every communication or letter is, and without 
that knowledge neither communication nor letter would 
be published. But even in such a case, the fact that he 
does not intend to back his opinions with his own name 
should exercise a potent restraining influence on the 
writer, He should write more moderately, and with more 
regard to the rights and feelings of others than if he in- 
tended to sign his name to his epistle. 

But what shall we say of the men or women who 
actually write anonymous letters to either their friends or 
their enemies ? We shall simply say nothing concerning 
them. There are some subjects and some people that 
should always be ignored. Never attempt to dispute the 
crown of the causeway with sweep or baker's boy. But how 
shall we dispose of anonymous letters ? Oh! that is easily 
answered. If before reading, you notice that the only 
signature is “friend,” “student,” “ graduate,’"—for hon- 
orable names can be assumed—or some such word, burn 
the thing promptly. If you have been betrayed into 
reading the odious thing, burn and forget. There is a 
difficulty here, it is trae. Some people cannot forget 
easily, The poison having been distilled, works. What 
is the remedy ? Remember that justice demands that 
you should hereafter think more highly than ever you 
thought before of the person or persons whom the anony- 
mous letter has slandered. Never refer to the fact that 
you have received an anonymous letter. Never suspect 
any one of having written such a composition. And never 
be betrayed by any provocation into writing anony- 
mously. 


Dancing. 
DEDICATED TO NON-DANCING STUDENTS, 


HERE is a peculiar quality of human nature, which 

is called by various names but which is a prevailing 

characteristic of the genus man (male and female) the 

world over. This is “the old Adam," called by some 

persons in private (for remember this expression is not to 

be tolerated) ‘‘cussedness,"’ and by the same persons in 
public perversity. 

This it was that first caused me to come out as an ad- 
vocate of dancing. None of my relations dance, but then 
they were not outspoken opponents of dancing and conse- 
quently I took no thought on the subject. 

Some years ago, however, I was reading a work on 
Popular Amusements and noticed that the writer in deal- 
ing with chess, not only ran down the game (of which I 
was then an ardent admirer and poor player), but consign- 
ed the players thereof to places rather inferior if anything 
to those generally considered to be the natural resting 
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place of the most successful practical examples of the 
doctrine of total depravity. 

All of the above mentioned quality of which I was the 
fortunate possessor immediately developed to its fullest 
extent and it will perhaps be understood why I combated 
every statement he made when he commenced to discuss 
the subject of dancing, of which he was of course the 
strong opponent. As I was at this time on that neutral 
ground where the feelings of a boy commenced to be sup- 
planted by the unnameable attributes and aspirations of 
more advanced youth, and as I now for the first time 
commenced to mingle in what is called Society, in which 
it was possible for a close observer to find pure women 
and noble men who did not think that Dancing held an 
Ar place in the catalogue of unpardonable sins, my pre- 
dilections in favor of dancing were greatly strengthened, - 
and from thenceforth whenever the subject was mentioned ~ 
in my presence, I dropped remarks of sufficient force to 
show that I must be ranked among its advocates. 

It is purely a spirit of justice that has caused me to 
state the above facts, for { did not think it fair to any 
reader that they should think that I was actuated by the 
spirit of impartiality which might be attributed to me 
when J announce the fact that I do not care for dancing 
(though this may be because I am a poor dancer) ; I must 
admit that I am prejudiced, being afflicted with the pre- 
jJudice of combativeness. 


One's opinion of dancing must depend a good deal on 
the stand point, e.g., those whose stand point is a light 
fantastic toe generally consider that dancing is perfectly~ 
orthodox. It is on account of my peculiar standpoint that 
I consider it beneficial. This standpoint is social enjoy- 
ment. Suppose reader you have been invited to spend a 
social evening at a friend's house and from the general get 
up of the invitation have reason correctly to suppose that 
you are by no means alone in receiving that invitation. 
Suppose also that you know enough about the hostess to 
know that the morality of the company will be all that can 
be hoped for in these days. Suppose also that you don't 
dance (I think the ordinary imagination ought to be able 
to suppose all this). Then if you have only a limited 
acquaintance with the rest of the guests what are your 
chances for a pleasant evening.. In the first place your 
(agreeable) acquaintanceship is not likely to be increased ; 
and it’s ten to one if you can. say more than a few words to 
the most agreeable of those with whom you are already 
acquainted. You will likely devote your evening to some 
stupid games of whist or chess or sister games (for these 
games are stupid when live fun is going on round about 
you). The brightest recollection of the evening will be 
the supper unless perhaps—if you are fortunate—the 
journey home. The next morning there will be a general 
cut of the classes, and the probabilities are that having 
tried to take all your enjoyment out of the supper, the 
supper will try to take all its enjoyment out of you and 
there will be one of those internal dissensions which all 
history declares to be so much worse than any foreign war 
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Now there may be exceptions to this, I hope there are, 
but I have been there and know a good many fellow suf- 
ferers. On the other hand suppose you do know how to 
dance, now I have toa certain extent been there also and 
so too have you, reader, in all probability. Your evening 
becomes a truly social evening. Your time between the 
occasional dances in which you may join, can be pleasant- 
ly spent in that greatest of social pleasures—conversation. 
You make some new acquaintances and cement many old 
ones. The supper becomes merely a variation. The 
pleasant tete-et-tete on the road home merely an appro- 
priate finale. If you do feel seedy in the morning the 
thought of the previous evening's pleasure will cause you 
to shake off the more easily any lingering ill effects. Now 
there may be exceptions to this also, but if so no one is to 
blame but the ‘!ego.” 

Now it will be perceived that this contrast is made from 
my standpoint of social enjoyment, It isone which makes 
and most distinctly keeps dancing as a mere means and a 
subordinate means at that. L think that every one should 
dance, but merely that it migat serve as a means for social 
intercourse; when better means are provided then danc- 
ing can step down and out. To make dancing the only en- 
joyment of the evening is to abuse a pleasure. Dancing isa 
great enjoyment to many, but any one can find on expert- 
ment that it is notthehighest enjoyment. Keep up dancing 
all the evening, but let not the workers be the same 
throughout ; then as it is impossible for moving water to 
stagnate, so it will be found impossible for a moving com- 
pany to stagnate. Let the dancer but exercise what little 
common sense he has, and consider dancing not as all the 
enjoyment in itself, but also as a means to other and 
higher enjoyment and he will be aiding in the good. work 
of ennobling and improving social intercourse. X.Y.Z. 


ONLY. 


NLY two pretty blue eyes, 
Laughing through floating hair— 

Only two pretty blue eyes, 
Haunting me everywhere— 


Only two little white hands, 
Modeled on ancient arts— 

Only two little white hands, 
Made but to play with hearts— 


Only two velvet soft arms, 
Lithe with a supple grace— 

Only two velvet soft arms, 
Mating the matchless face— 


Only two rosy red lips, 

My soul could save or sell— 
Only two rosy red lips 

Would make a heaven of hell! 


~—Yale Lit. 
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ROVAL COLLEGE. 
VV E have a relic of antiquity still hovering about our 


Medical course. It isa ghost of by gone days 
left alive from sheer carelessness, and as the days of ghosts 
have passed away, we feel sure that it requires but a 
single blow to lay this one in the dust and to send it to 
meet its brothers who have gone before. Why it was left 
so long we can hardly say, unless trom its slight inconveni- 
ence when the requirements of the curriculum were less 
extensive. It is no longer necessary to find some plan of 
keeping ‘those awful students ” quiet; the progress of our 
Science and the introduction of new branches furnish al- 
most a superabundance of work so that we are not likely 
to languish from want of employment. Now that our 
studies are becoming so much wider and our examinations 
s0 much more exacting, it is scarcely worth while to require 
us to hunt up some old or some unused author and steal 
from his work a full-fledged Thesis on some recondite 
Meclical subject. The time taken in hunting out the book, 
from which bodily to clip the essay, could be spent much 
more protitably in many ways. ‘There is no exaggeration 
in saying that the essay has nothing original within its 
covers, it is a case of tneft, more or less skilfully conceal- 
ed, from the title to the signature. Most things have a 
causa essendi and we suppose this custom had, but we fail 
to see any reason for its continuance. As an exercise In 
the expression of our thoughts, or as a test of our know- 
ledge of English Grammar, an essay would be a valuable 
aid; but as a criterion of our Medical knowledge, or of our 
ability to practice our profession it 1s the merest sham—a 
piece of useless torture. The merits or demerits of the 
Thesis never enter into the decision of our fitness for the 
degree ; if we pass the examinations successfully the essay 
may be a complete jumble of balderdash and yet no notice 
be taken of it. In fact we doubt if one half of the essays 
presented are ever read; they are silently relegated to the 
archives of that splendid library (?) which consists solely 
of the learned effusions, Let the Thesis be done away 
with, and sent to the shades to find its place among those 
old forms whose usefulness has departed and let it give 
place to more modern and more important requirements. 


Wuo threw the snow-balls ? 


“Cast Iron’ remedy for inflammation—Calomel and 
Opium. 


Some of our pet names for fellow-students: Cockey, 
Turkey, Cupid, Cyclope, Rascality. . 


A sorr answer turneth, etc. 
that noise, Mr. C. ?” 
please.” 


Prof.: “Who are making 
Mr. C. replies, ‘‘Let up on that, 


Our Professor of Medicine gave us his experience of 
Cuban beds as consisting of a burdette, a hair pillow, two 
sheets, and an unlimited supply of bed—well, you know— 
those small animals. Experientia docet. 

Because ladies are admitted to the study of medicine 
some people have taken it for granted that any one may 
enter our sacred shrine, but the sudden expulsion of the 
colored gentleman who visited us last week proves that 
we pick our company. 








AN enterprising gentleman has started an ‘Old Clothes” 
shop opposite our building, probably thinking he would 


be well patronized by the poor students about whom so 
much is said, 5 


THE result of broken down tissues partly dried up is 
technically known as a caput mortioon or dead-head. Are 


the living ~ dead heads" the results of broken down hu- 
manity partly dried up ? 


Over desire for knowle lge is unlimited and our patience 
un ler suffering great, but really we object to hour and a 
quarter lectures unless furnished wtth cushioned seats. 


“Lay on, Macduff.” but if you do we will set our new 
arrival at you. He is a Nova Scotian, stands six fect 
three, with other dimensions to correspond, We bid him 


a double welcome for he is equal to two ordinary mortals. 
Beware the man, ; 


How mich the severity of malical treatment has been 
mitigated may be guessed from the parting injunction of 
an old professor to his students, “ If you don't know any 
thing else to do, employ leeches.’’ 


The stutent who spelt wrred © wacksel” must either 
have been a phonographer or have been reminled of his 
sch ool-days an 1 how often he was whacked. Without at 
all reflactiny on him, we will take it for granted that the 
ideas are not his own if our loquacious little professor will 


stop throwing those outlandish names of authorities at 
our heads. 


THE professor spoke of the influence of a muggy atmos- 
phere in spreading Cholera when a student behind us 
seriously re yuestel an explanation of the nature of this 
“monkey” air, 


Covst one for the senior professor.“ Pat all the offal 
in the cellar and you will have an offal stink.” 

A wean of thick curly locks may be a glory even to a 
man, but a few straggling hairs are hardly enough to 
mike a respectable sideboard for a Final. “Start afresh, 
John, and better luck next time. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


VE directors of the Royal Polytechnic Institution of 

London are increasing the number of their special 
daily entertainments. The more scientific portion of the 
mew programme inclules a description and exhibition of 
Edison's low1 speaking telephone which i) itself forms a 
great attraction. There are also lectures on the Chemistry 
of Coal an on Flashing signals. A practical dem pnstra- 
tion of Fleuss’s system of walking under water is also 
given by the inventor. 


M. Daubree holds that the Phosphorus in various de- 
posits an lin particular in those of Quercy, notwithstand- 
ing its ass ciation with fossil bones, is of profound and 
inorganic origin, its chief source baing the eruptive rocks. 
Meteorites also, ne thinks, supply proof of the general 
distribution of phosphorus in the celestial spaces. 


Mr. Tommasi points out the disadvantages both of the 
Bunsen battery anl of the dynamo-electric machine as 
employed for the production of the electric light, and pro- 
poses a new battery—a modification of that of Bunsan— 
which can be worked at 7 centimes per hours per element, 
whilst a similar intensity obtaine 1 with the dynamo-electric 
machine casts 19 centimss. The maintenance of 10 
burners with the com non Bunsen battery costs 50 cen- 
tim2s per hour; with the mugneto-electric machine 25 
centimes, and with the Tommasi battery 13 cantimes. An 
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equal light produced by means of gas at 30 centimes per 
cubic metre would cost 42 centimes. ‘ : ; 

On the other hand M. Jamin has been inventing a new 
form of clectric lamp which he thinks will quite revolu- 
tionize electric lighting. In this lamp the carbon pencils 
are kept in rapid oscillation. This insures the burning of 
the carbon, an operation which adds considerable to the 
intensity of the hght, and M. Jamin claims that ‘ the 
oscillation of the carbon in air renews the gaseous matters 
that are in contact with it aad makes it burn quicker as if 
by the effect of a draught.” ; 

He sums up the a lvantages of his lamp as (1) utiliza- 
tion of a portion of the wires formerly unemployed; (2) 
utilization of a portion of the electricity hitherto lost ; (3) 
increase of light through the latter cause, and through the 
quickening of combustion : (4) eqnalization of the waste 
of the two carbons by regulation of the oscillatory motion. 


From the beautiful and effective experiments of that 
eminent physiologist, Prof. Brown-Sequard, M. Grasset 
has drawn the two generalizations, viz. : oan 

1, All the phenomena which one ascertafns after limited 
experimental or clinical lessons of a part of the cerebrum 
are produced by action at a distance. — : 

2. There are no agglomerated and circumscribed centres 
in the cerebrum for any function. There are certainly 
special cells, distinct elemants, but these cells are dis- 
tributed through the whole mass of the cerebrum. In 
other terms, there are no circumscribed, but diffuse 
centres. 


DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


ee are some stujents who are such inveterate 
punsters that their presence becomes unbearable. 
One being told the other day that he was looking pale, 
insteal of replying decently, his ruling passion asserted 
itself, and he began to say something about pale ale, and 
that he had been ailing for some time, but he was caught 
and gagzed till his fit had passed off. This is the only 
way to deal with such fellows. 


As many stu lents would like to acquire a knowledge of 
shorthan writing, they might thank us for informing them 
that Prof. Manseau, of Montreal, has published a work on 
the same, in which he makes it very simple and easy to be 
learned. 


A certain Soph. had his mind so much set on Thucy- 
dides one morning last week that when the breakfast bell 
rang, instead of proceeding to the dining room he—quite 
unconsciously—betook himself to the wood shed. It was 
only the heavy drops of rain falling on his head that 
awakened him to a sense of his ludicrous position. This 
is about as bad as the learned gentleman who walked 
down street on a rainy day holding up his key and at the 
same tim? carrying an umbrella under his arm. 


QUkEN’s has the proud honor of possessing the most 
incomparable of Freshmen. He came up ta College a few 
days late, and, seeing a large establishment hear by, drove 
over, ordered his trunk into the hall, skipped gaily in, and, 
szeing the laly of the house, apologize} for his late 
coming, and modestly reyusstel his room. When in- 
formed, in a manner not entirely Gonsonant to his ideas, 


his blushing and dismayed countenance was something 
frightful to behold. : 


It is curious to see the mingled feelings of joy and sor- 
row depicted on the countenances of students when the 
announcement is made. “ Prof. is ill to-day and 


cannot meet with his classes.” It is hard to say which 
predominates. Perhaps sorrow. 
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Dip anyone ever see a musical note? Yes: one was 
seen for the first time the other day wandering about the 
N. Philosophy class-room. 

“We congratulate the Seniors that they will Spend a few 
months of leap year in Kingston before they go hence, 
and be no more students. Especially that bashful chap 
who, last session, tried to pop,the question in Gaelic. 


Divinity HaLtit.—The examinations are over, All the 
candidates passed the ordeal and the following scholar- 
ships have been awarded on the result : 

First year.—Matriculation Examination: 1, George Mc- 
Arthur, Dow Scholarship, value $100. 2, W. E. D‘Ar- 
gent, Dominion, value $80. 3, Robert B.A., 


Buchan, value, $80. 
Second Year.—James Ross, B.A., Church of Scotland 


No. 2, value $60. 
Third Year.—G. C. Patterson, B.A., Church of Scotland 


No. 3, $60. 

Have you been vaccinated ? 

On Hattiowe*en when John rushed from his house and 
found what was going on in the vicinity of the sheds, he 
could only express his astonishment and horror by ejacu- 
lating: ‘‘ Gosh, boys! What are you doing ?” 

. ACCORDING to a notice, the Secretary ” of the Ossianic 
Society says that the Gaels have inherited the language of 
Eve, Now, if he had said they tried also to copy her 

_ dress as closely as possible he would have made the 
statement more complete. 

Pror, oF CHEM.: How do you know when water is at 
the boiling point?” Brilliant student (who is daily in his 
class) : ‘‘ By putting your finger in it." 


A SENIOR got on his ear the other day—a chair. 


Nairn, 


A SENIOR perambulating Barrie St. on Sunday evening 
with his adored was overheard saying, “You know, I'l} 
have my sheepskin in the spring." We suppose he meant 
his other skeepskin. 


CANVASSING is going on briskly this week for the offices 
in the Alma Mater Society. 

Mr. Donald McIntyre, B.A., "74, will go in as Presi- 
dent by acclamation as there are no other candidates. 

For nor-resident Vice-President, Mr. A. A. Mackenzie, 
B.Sc., at present at Glasgow University, seems so very 
popular that he will probably also be elected by acclama- 
tion. 

The candidates for Vice-Presidents all seem confident 
of election. 

The friends of Messrs, Brown and O'Reilly, of '81, are 

«each doing their best in running for the Secretaryship. 
May the best man go in. ‘ 

Hay and Froiland, of '82, are competing for the control 
of the bag. : 

The Freshmen are gathering up their forces to put in 
one of their number on the Committee. 

But no one seems anxious for the office of Critic. There 
is no reason why this office should be treated as a farce 
and a sinecure. If the new students were criticised more 
and their failings pointed out, it would be a great help to 
them in the matter of public speaking. It is to be hoped 
that some one will be appointed who will undertake to do 
this. 


Mr. Botvarn, of the Post Office, has been appointed to 
a position in Winnipeg. The students will be heartily 
sorry to hear of Mr. Bollard’s departure, as both as Clerk 
in Henderson's Bookstore and as Delivery Clerk he was 
always exceedingly courteous and very attentive to their 
wants. 





QuEsTION of the day, Who are you going to vote for ? 


Dr. JARDINE finished his course of lectures this week 
and returns to his pastoral duties. All the divinities seem 
highly pleased with his lectures. 


ProF, WILLIAMSON has so far recovered from his recent 
illness as to be able to conduct his classes. 


THE regular monthly business meeting of the University 
Y.M.C.A. was held in the Classical class-room on Satur- 
day, the 29th, atg:30 a.m. A large number of students. 
were present, the President in the chair. After the rou- 
tine business was over short addresses were delivered by 

i. B, Meadows and Rev. R. McKay of the city Y.M.C.A. 
This Association is likely to prosper. 


Owtne to a case or two of small-pox in the city the 
decree has gone forth that all students must get vaccinat-. 
ed within a stated period. 


Onty another JournaL before Christmas. Students. 
will please notify the Sec. if they wish it sent after them— 
for, of course no student need expect to enjoy the holidays. 
without a copy of it in his bosom, : 


ProFessor : "' The ancients had none of those luxuries. 
which attend our modern dining table—unless perhaps it 
was Lacedemonian sauce." What is that Mr. P ? 
Freshman (with Scotch blood in his veins) : Porridge.” 
(Class roar.) 





Items for publication should be sent in on the Monday: 
before publication day at latest. 


Our Junior year boast an unparalleled case of absent 
mindedness, excelling in eccentricity the feat of that learn- 
ed astronomer, of whom we have all heard, who was found. 
on the roof star-gazing while an audience’ was patiently 
waiting to hear him lecture. This Junior came home one: 
night and found the door locked on him, so he jumped the 
fence, crawled in a back window and opened the door to 
let himself in. 


AND now the Freshie’s sleep is disturbed with visions. 
of plum puddings, and turkeys in angelic form hovering 
about his pillow. 


STUDENTS purchasing Christmas presents for their 
friends should invariably buy them from. our advertisers, 
who are the leading merchants of the city, and who aid us. 
in sustaining our periodical. Patronize them who patron- 
ize you. 


Let no one from henceforth for time immemorial 
doubt the veracity, integrity and uprightness of the Fournal, 
since the students have unanimously elected one of 
our staff as President of the Y.M.C.A. 


A SENIOR is so cool headed that he is invariably found 
warming his cap before he goes down street. 


Dr. Jarprne's lecture of Saturday last was. very instruc- 
tive. 


Our freshmen are worthy, patriotic fellows. If the 
older Alumni were but half as enthusiastic’ the coffers of’ 
Queen's would be heavily laden. We give but one ex. 
ample which sufficiently depicts the genuine character of 
the class, One of them is amember of an Association in 
the city. which was one evening discussing what should 
be done with sowe fifteen dollars surplus of the Society,. 
when this youth bravely rose and moved it should be 
given to the ’College Endowment fund. True, it was: 
freshie-like, but consider what an enthusiastic soul must 
burn within him. 


Our muscles are degenerating through want ofa gymna- 
sium. Is anybody thinking about supplying the lack.? 
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Even though this is the last year in the old halls still 
the old reading rooin might be graced with some spicy 
periodicals with which one might pleasantly pass away an 
hour. Who are the students elected according to the con- 
spicuous minute of the Senate tu look after it? Are they 
not fit subjects for the Court > 

WE would suggest the 
Chemistry Class. 
College Messenger: 
A noble art is Chemistry, 

Replete with information , 
OF how to fool with sl ops and things, 
For our great delectation. 


following to the stujents in the 
We have clipped it from the Richmond 


We learn to sphit all ma:ter up. 
With the greatest of facility. 

But all the same we can't destroy 
Its indestructibility, : 


Cuo.-~The Elephant now goes rowan 4d, ete. 


I 
Just split the small bacteria 
By dozens, hundreds, trillions, 
And still there'll be in half an inca 
Four hundred thousand millions ; 


Or pick a drop of water up 
And watch it half a minute, 
You'll see the little Molecules 
All skipping round within it, 
CH9,-—(idem.) 


nT, 
And if you're smitten with a brick 
By some enraged Milesian, 
Your head will break, but not the brick 
And this is called Cohesion ; 


But when you lift a schooner high 
All t.aming in convulsidn, 
Straight down your throat the beer 
will fly, 
And this they call Repulsion. 
Cro.-~(ad, lib.) 
Iv. 
Oh, a noble art is Chemistry, 
Replete with information 
Of how to fool with slops and things, 
For our great delectation. 


Yet still our minds are overfull 
With taking points on paper 

And [ long to be a Molecule 
And skip around in vapor. 


Cuo,.—(ad infin.) 





We deeply regret to hear of the death at 
gar, India, on the 18th Oct., ot Frank Harkness, Esq., 
B.A., ‘62. Mr. Harkness was one of the most distinguish- 
ed graduates of Queen's, and it is sad that he should thus 
be cut off in the midst of a brilliant career. He studied 
law in this city, but instead of practising his profession, 
much to the regret of his friends, his ambition led him to 
enter the Indian Service and going home he passed the 
entrance examination with the highest honors, coming out 
at the top of a long list of British students, among whom 
were several Senior wranglers. As a result of this he was 
appointed to a position in Calcutta: but by his brilliant 
talents he soon worked his way up and at the time of his 
death was Administrator of one of the N.W. Provinces. In 
this office he had supreme control over one million people. 


Monzaffanag- 








Tf he had lived he would undoubtedly have made a great 
name for himself in Indian history. Mr Harkness. was 
home on furlough about five years ago and again last 
year. The pe ple of Kingston will remember him on ac- 
Cant of the great musical abilities he displayed at the 
manv public entertainments in which he took part. He 
was mirrief toa dau thter of the Rev. Canon Innes, of 
London. Mrs. Harkness and her children have our deep- 
est sympathy for their bereavement in their far off Indian 
home. 





COLLEGE WORLD. 


PT VA Juniors at Coracll, instead of a ball, are to : have 

an exnibition this year at which they may display 
their platform avilities. “The Kya urves that it be a credi- 
tavie one, and that ol i traditions of tin horns, red pepper 
and policemen ve disregarded. 


Tue Cornell authorities, after next June, purpose hold- 
ing eitrauce exams., not only at the University, but also 
at Ciivago, Cleveland and Boston. 


Tue Yale Glee Club make a tour during the holidays. 


Ths Tyru, Woodstock Institute, has become a thing of 
the past. * : 


A Yace junior has at last discovered one advantage in 
the faculty. He says they write to his parents so often 
that it saves him the trouble. 


Mavp.—And now you've shown me all your favors, dear, 
do tell me who was there,—tohe men, of course, I mean ? 

Atice.—O, let me see! There were lots of Harvard 
men, of course,—yes, and some real men.-—~Lampoon, 


STUDENTS of Columbia are making au effort to: have 
French and German intro-luced to their curriculum, 


Tue deta Columbiana dissountenances strongly co-edu- 
‘cation at Coluunbia. 


Guo. MuNwo, of New York, has provided for a chair of 
Physics in Dalhousie College. Dr. McGregor, agraduate, 
has been appointed to fill the position. 


Totor (dictating Greek Prose Composition) —Tell me, 
slave, where is thy horse ? Startled Soph.—It—it's under 
my chair, sir: I wasn't using it. : 


At Oberlin, tobacco and card-playing are prohibited, 
It has also a new telegraph college. 


A Goin medal is offered for proficiency in penmansfip 
at Notre Dame University. 

A CoLumata senior posted on the bulletin board a notice 
offering for sale a set. of junior text books « very little 
used,” 


Harvarp has a bicycle club. 


WE'VE seed a statement, to the effect that William and 
Mary College was about to close its doors, wandering 
among our exchanges for the last two years. We are not 
aware how long it was extant previous to that. It's our 
opinion that the above College closed its doors about 
184), A.D. 


A FRESHMAN sends in the following, and swears it's 
original: “Why is a post graduate like a blind pig?” Be- 
cause he is a p. g.—pig without an eye. —Era. 

RoutTGers has conferred 
Edison, the inventor. 


THE McGill Gazette has “ gone up” owing to lack of 
support from the Arts’ students, 


the degree of Ph.D, on T. A; 


@ 
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Two female colleges are to be opened in Italy. 
Ricumonp College has a telephone company. 
Syracuse University is going to organize a Y.M.C.A. 


Miss HackeETT is to give instructions in singing to the 
students of Hamilton Female College. Tne Portfolio 
speaks highly of her ability. 

Tue Prof. of Chinese at Harvard has as yet failed to 
get a pupil: of which circumstance the Lampoon takes 
advantage and draws an excellent cartoon, inscriving. un- 
der it,‘‘ Muchee loafee, no teachee. 


Frrty ladies at Cornell this term. 
E1Guty-Two new students at Vassar. 


Tue Era from Cornell, on entering its eleventh year, 
gives a list of its editors for each session, together with 
their occupation, residence, &c. Among them all we 
noticed that only one of that host of ex-editors had turned 
out to be aclergyman. Is an editor's life so antagonistic 
to moral growth ? 


ROANOKE has lately received a legacy of $10,000. 


THERE is a college rebellion at Middlebury College, 
Vermont, in which every student in the College is engag- 
ed, The difficulty grew out of the unjust action of the 
Faculty toward a member of the Sopnomore class, con- 
cerning his kicking a fout ball in front of the College.— 
New York World. 





EXCHANGES. 


E take this opportunity of expressing our disgust 

at the reprenensible conduct of our Managing 

Editor who, last issue, informed us that (for the time), our 

room was better than our company. Our friendly greet- 

ings with our fellow sin— editurs nave been interrupted, 

but having made this announcement we will remake the 
connection. 

THe Dalhousie Gazette makes its first appearance this 
session on our table. It is always welcome. T he writer 
of “A Complaint of the Decay of Old Bachelors,” has a 
level head. Speaking of the insane persistance ot writers 
like Ouida or Miss Braddon, in marrying off their heroes 
as their highest earthly reward (and some carry it so far 
wemight almost leave out the “earthly”) he says: ‘* These 
writers forget that the heroic Paul died a bachelor-martyr— 
rather a novelty, by the way. Imagine, if you can, the 

eacher of Mars Hill making love to some pretty girl of 
Athens! There is profanity in the thought; and yet there 
is not a lady-novelist of the present day who would permit 
him to leave the city without a wife.’ The rest of the 
paper is well up to its standard. 


THe Cornell Era (with the two next mentioned journals), 
we are glad to welcome for the first time to our sanctuin. 
Judging from the remarks of the writer of * Splinters from 
our €lub,” the state of health of Cornell societies is not 
much better than our own. By-the-way the Eva, after 
saying some pleasant things about us says we “might 
make room for more of the purely literary.” Now, Era, 
look at home, why don't you have more of the “ purely 
literary;” you have no more than we have and for the 
same reason, we desire to make our JOURNAL a College 
Newspaper, not to rank it among the“ Lits.” We are 
quite willing and glad to receive contributions but would 
always prefer to have articles on subjects of College 
interest. 

Tue Yale Courant publishes a letter from Columbia 


College, which states that the Columbia College papers 
(Acta Columbiana and Columbia Spectator), do not cor- 








rectly represent the feeling of Columbia students towards 
Yale. Yale seems to have been rather unfortunate in its 
foot ball matches with both Columbia and Harvard, and 
the papers of these three institutions are occupied with 
making remarks concerning each other's foot ball team. 
We hope they will come to an amicable settlement. 
Nearly every Ed. in the Courant refers to foot ball. A 
good poem and two or three good articles with corres- 
pondence, locals, ete., complete the number. 


Tue Harvard Lampoon contains this week among other 
good cartoons, one on the above mentioned foot ball dis- 
pute. The Lampoon does not confine its attention to purely 
collegiate matters as the following on the recent attack 
made by Wendell Phillips on the Boston Statues will 
show. We give it as a good specimen of Lampy’s style : 


Dear Uncle Wendell was up on his ear, 

For he'd no one to quarrel with far or near ; 

His mighty Chiet Butler was mightily smashed, 
His schemes found no sympathy with the Unwashed, 
The Old South was saved, or was going to be, 

And the combative Phillips was high up a tree. 


So he called for some paper, and called for some ink 
And he dashed off his words without stopping to think ; 
For he had selected a theme thought is lost on, — 

The statues which loaf round the city of Boston, 

He sat on the best, and he cried up the worst, 

He frothed and he fume, and he swore and he cursed ; 
And thus he quite pleasantly filled up the day, 

But gave himself very completely away. 


Now Wendell, dear Wendell, don't get into rows, 
But take as much rest as your system allows; 
‘Gainst oppression and slavery you fought like a man, 
And we love and respect you—as much as we can. 
So don't get mixed up in belittling quarrels, 

But calm yourself, Wendell, and rest on your laurels. 





CLIPPINGS. 


ROF. in English Literature: “I will now show you 
some exceptional feet ; Mr. X, will you please come 
forward." —Era, 


ACCORDING to mechanics, “if you push a wagon, then 
the wagon pushes you.” Hence, when a mule kicks you, 
do you kick the mule ?—Era. 


There was once a freshman quite meek, 
Who vowed he would not study Greek ; 
So he scraped up some money and purchased a pony, 
Which he exercised three times a week. 
—Col, Spectator. 


THERE is a patient in one of our city hospitals whose 
past history is an enigma to the physicians . When in his 
delirium he constantly calls out, “ Next! next." Some 
think he was a college professor, but others say he must 
have been a barber. 


No, Freshie, Q.E.D. doesn’t mean Quite Extremely 
Difficult, though that is often an interpretation eternally 
fit. 


Kissing by telephone, 
Oh, airy nothingness, 
Fanciful happiness. strung on a wire. 
Though ‘tis not genuine, 
Though ‘tis but mockery, 
Still ‘tis the earnest of earthly desire. 
—University Herald. 


FRESHMAN in Physiology—‘' Why is the human body 
like a humbug?” Senior gives it up. ‘ Because it is an 
aggregation of cells. 


Sa ic AN hay “a oe a! 
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EFORE writing this we received our 
promised wood cut of Dr. Williamson. 
We are not, therefore, in any danger of dis- 
appointing our subscribers a second time. 
Our next number will be published on the 
24th of January, and we will then present 
our readers with the portrait of Dr. Fowler, 
the Registrar of the Medical Faculty. 


ENNYSON is our authority for’ saying 
that 


“In the Spring a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 


We have had no experience in deciding on 
the truth of this, but we have noticed a_pe- 
culiarity about another period of the year, 
and this is the number of weddings that oc- 
cur about Christmas time. We cannot say 
more now, but prophesy that our January 
issue will have in its personal column that 
which will weigh down the heart of every 
confirmed old bachelor. To all our friends 
who contemplate changing their state before 


82, 


TO cents. 


or 


CAN ADA, “DEC. 





“OL D SERI :S, 
Vout. VII. =No. 5, 


20, 1879, 


we again 


tulations. 
WE. call attention to the notice in this 
number referring to the election of 
members of the University Council. This 
election is more important than is generally 
believed by the majority of those who ought 
to vote, as it is through the Council that the 
graduates are able to exert an influence in 
University matters. It is to be hoped that 
as many graduates and alumni as possible 
will vote, in order that it may be a truly 
representative body. 

Rather a more interesting election is that 
of Chancellor. There have been two gen- 
tlemen nominated to this _position—Hon, 
Vice-Chancellor Blake and S. Fleming, C.B. 
As announced last issue, the Régistrar will 
at once circulate voting papers among the 
graduates, which papers are returnable on 
or before the 15th March next. The voting 
fee—one dollar—is payable at the time the 
voting papers are returned. The payrment 
of the fee in this case differs from the pay- 
ment to be made in the election of members 
of Council ; in this latter case the fee must 
be paid before the first day of January, 1880. 


publish we stan A anes congta- 


T a recent meeting of the Benchers of 

the Law Society, a motion was intro- 
duced proposing that the passing of the ex- 
amination for the degree of LL.B. at To- 
ronto University, should lessen by a year 
the time required by the Law Society pre- 
paratory to being called to the Bar. We 
believe this proposition in its one-sided and 
partial application met with but little favor, 
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== 
though it appeared as if, were the privilege 
extended to all Universities in Ontario, a 
similar notice thus changed might carry, 
provided the Benchers had power in them- 
selves to make such a change. -This legal 
point has not as yet—at least publicly— 
been decided ; if they have not this power 
however, the Legislature will doubtless grant 


it, if indeed the question does not come | 


before the Legislature itself. 
the question is not yet settled, and we hope 


the friends of those Universities that have | 


the misfortune to be public benefits without 
drawing perforce from the publice purse, 
will render the non-passing of the motion as 
originally put a certainty. We believe the 


motion will again come before the Benchers | 
' doubt. 


i : . . o ee : 
decide as to whether or not they have power | have noticed it, and it was generally regard- 


on the last day of the year, when they will 


to make the change. 





HILE the majority of our students 
are enjoying themselves in vacation, 
we would like them to think of a project 
often broached in the JouRNAL, but which 
has never been acted upon, and this is the 
formation of a snow-shoe club. It would 
be a vrood time to form it immediately on 
returning to the city and practice could at 
once begin. The season for foot ball has 
closed, and some attractive out-door exer- 
cise in which many can join is desirable, and 
what could be better in that way than 
snow-shoeing. There are, doubtless, many 
good snow-shoers among the students, and 
if they start a club, be it ever so small, we 
do not doubt that it will soon be very largely 
augmented and the sport will become ex- 
ceedingly popular, 


OW that the Alma Mater elections are 

well over and the students are most- 

ly at home, we can venture to speak about 
a matter which we hope in future to see cor- 
rected. Official positions in the Alma Ma- 


In any case | 








ter Society have always been highly prized 
among the students, and rightly so, and for 
several weeks before the annual meeting the 
college halls have been filled with little 
groups that resemble the gatherings on 
street corners on the eve of a general elec- 
tion. There is, of course,a great deal of 
canvassing going on, but this canvassing in 
previous years was the work of the friends 
of the candidate. These offices are general- 
ly considered the unasked gift of the mem- 
bers of the Society and it has consequently 
been considered tnfradig for the candidate to 
canvass for himself. This custom is too good 
a one to be abolished, but that it was almost 
completely ignored by several candidates 
previous to the recent elections, is beyond a 
Many of the members of the A.M.S, 


ed with disfavor, and had not so many ‘ fal- 
len from grace” the feeling against it would 
have decided the election in some cases. 
We mention this, thinking that it need be 
only mentioned to be cured, and that when 
another election occurs the old custom may 
be respected. 


OR some reason there has been no at- 
tempt made so far this session by our 

Foot Ball Club to enter into any matches 
with other clubs. The first opportunity that 
was offered—that of visiting the Cobourg 
tournament—was not taken advantage of 
simply through the want of interest taken in 
the game by students generally. The same 
reason has, doubtless, prevented other 
matches ; added to this, however, is some- 
thing else which has much to do with the 
decline of the game here, and this is, that 
we do not here play the Association game. 
Now there is no doubt all Queen’s College 
foot-ballers like their own game best, but 
what is the use of a game which is played 
by no other club ? The clubs, with which 
we would most naturally play, all, or nearly 


Poa aes ee ee 








all, play the Association Rules, and during 
the season which we may now call closed 
some splendid games, largely by college 
clubs, have been played under these rules. 
Victoria, University College, Trinity and 
the Toronto Medical School have engaged 
inmuch pleasant inter-collegiate intercourse 
through the medium of these matches, 
while Queen's has been out in the cold from 
no fault but her own. Now, we recommend 
our foot-ball authorities to make an effort to 
change this state of affairs. It is worth the 
while of all students who are in any way lov- 
ers of the game. Matches are not the end 
and aim of a College foot-ball club, but they 
stand highest among the best means for de- 
veloping it and exciting aninterest in it and 
the game, for which it exists. 


Ae to tradition the time will 

soon be come when it will be in order 
for all parties to turn over a new leaf, or at 
least to resolve to do so. Now we suggest 
that the Reading Room Committee carefal- 
ly consider whether it would not be well for 
them to take advantage of the abundant op- 
portunity to reform presented by the Room 
under their care. In this case they and they 
only can turn over a new leaf, speaking 
literally, for it would be harder for an ordi- 
nary student to find the last new paper or 
periodical amid the mass of journalistic rub- 
bish that is festooned round the chairs, 
tables and floor, than it would be for a 
Freshman who has been seeking the only 
bright and particular morning star of his 
youth to find a loophole of escape from the 
argus eyes of the Concursus Iniquitatis. We 
admit that the space is limited and that the 
room is used as a general rendezvous for 
students when not occupied with classes, 
but we think that a slight effort. at least 
ought to be made, if for no other reason 
than to be in practice when next session a 
larger room, which will not also be a loung- 
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ing room, is provided in the new building 
for the students. Come, friends, brace up 
and have some style about you and do not 
add one more to the list of practical proofs 
of what is being considered a recognized 
fact, that when you don’t want a thing done 
appoint a committee to do it. 


I’ may perhaps be considered a strong 

sign of want of originality to wish our 
readers a Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year, but in the fulness of our joy at having 
closed the first half of our journalistic ex- 
perience and of having ahead the prospect 
of a month's freedom from literary cares, we 
do so with all that sincerity which so 
strongly distinguishes the editor. Vacation 
is seldom a disagreeable period—except to 
the Sophomore who finds himself: debarred 
during that period from the company of his 
beloved Freshie—-and the Christmas vaca- 
tion especially is one that is looked forward 
to with feelings of special delight. Visions 


‘of sleigh drives, turkeys, snow shoes, cous- 


ins, skates, evening parties and various other 
comestibles haunt the mind, and most ef- 
fectually prevent the examinations (which 
precede these attractive weeks, on the prin- 
ciple, we suppose, that the darkest hour is 
just before the dawn) from having their 
usual deleterious effect on our health, whitch 
is in one sense rather to be regretted, for 
our friends do not receive the impression 
they should as to the exhaustive efforts we 
are making to improve our inner man, 
though if they had a due appreciation of the 
importance of analogical reasoning, they 
might judge of our efforts in that direction 
at college by the efforts we make at home at 
the festive dinners. Some of our student 
readers however will, for different reasons, 
be compelled to pass their vacation at their 
boarding houses; to these especial'y we 
send our greeting and hope that in spite of 
being away from home they may have all 
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we wish in the shape of Christmas pleasures, 
though their ingenuity will have to be utiliz- 
ed more than that of more fortunate com- 
panions. Our peace of mind is such, and 
we are so much under the benevolent in- 
fluences of the season, that we have deter- 
mined to extend our greeting even to unpaid 
subscribers and unfriendly critics. Let us 
close by once more wishing to students and 
Professors, to College Council and Chancel- 
lor, to contributors and subscribers, to ad- 
vertisers and printers, to all our friends and 
their female relatives, and last but not least 
to ourselves a Merry Christmas and Happy 
’ New Year. 





N reading over the calendar for this ses- 
sion, we have noticed at least one 
change that we regretted and that is, the 
change in the subject for the Prince of 
Wales’ prize. Before the very important 
change in our internal economy which gave 
to the student the great freedom he now en- 
joys in the choice and order of his classes, 
the Prince of Wales’ prize was awarded to 
that student who stood highest in the pass- 
examinations of the fourth year. It was 
therefore considered rightly as the highest 
prize obtainable in our course. When the 
abuve mentioned change occurred, it be- 
came necessary to define the subjects on 
which the candidate for the prize would be 
examined. Recognising the fact that the 
prize was not one to be contended for by 
mere specialists, but that it had always been 


awarded for general proficiency, the Senate. 


fixed on four subjects for examination which 
were agreeable to this idea, and in spite of 
the introduction of gold medals—which are 
. avowedly given to specialists—the Prince of 

' Wales’ Prize retained its previous high rank. 
This year, however, we notice that, though 
still open only to the graduating class, the 
subjects: chosen for examination are mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy and chemistry. 





No one needs to be told after reading 
that announcement that the Prince of Wales’ 
prize has stepped down from its high place, 
and instead of being any longer the highest 
prize for general proficiency, is not even the 
highest prize in those branches, on an exami- 
nation in which it depends. Thehonor work 
in mathematics and natural philosophy pre- 
supposes a thorough knowledge in the pass 
work in these subjects, and goes over more 
ground; and will any one maintain that a 
prize awarded on the pass work in these 
subjects and chemistry is higher than a gold 
medal awarded for the best examination in 
the honor work? Besides this, instead of 
giving all students a chance to compete, it 
utterly throws out that usually large class, 
who, excelling in classics, ethics, English 
literature, etc., take but a medium stand in 
scientific subjects. We admit the impor- 
tance of scientific subjects, we also feel that 
full privilege should be given to students to 
choose special branches of study, but on the 
other hand we fell that all inducement (as 
far as prizes are concerned) to obtain a gen- 
eral knowledge of the subjects taught in 
College should not be taken away. We have 
medals for specialists, and up to the present 
session we had the Prince of Wales’ prize 
and its accompanying honor list in the Cal- 
endar for all. We hope we will have it 
again and that the Prince of Wales’ prize 
will in the future be as it has been in the 
past, the highest prize in the gift of the 
Senatus. 


N another column we give a list of the 
donations tothe College Library, which 
we are glad to see the friends of Queen’s 
have kindly remembered. Our library is 
now a good one, but still it can bear all ac- 
cessions to it that can be given, so when we 
move into the new building we may havea 
collection of books in keeping with the chaste 
apartments. The value of a ood library to 
the student cannot be over-estimated. 


REV. JAMES WILLIAMSON, LL.D. 
Professor of Mathematics. 

N the vear 1855 on the occasion of a presentation to 
the subject of this sketch the key John Mcixerras 
(now Professor) used this language. “the name of Professor 
Williamson has come to be regarded as synonymous with 
the honored title of Students’ Friend,” and the quarter of 
a century that has since elapsed has only intensified this 
feeling. In presenting his portrait therefore to Graduates 
and Students we know we are presenting an acceptable 
gift and feel that the necessary bareness of the facts we 
advance will be well filled out by affectionate remem- 
brance. Born in 1806 at Edinburgh the future Vice- 
Principal was educated at the High School of 
city and graduated as M.A. 
at Edinburgh University in 
1827. His chosen profes- 
sion was the Ministry of 
the Church of Scotland, 
and he in 
"31. After being lhcensed he 
was fora time a Missionary 
in Kilsyth, a mining dis- 
trict, subsequent to which 
he was assistant minister at 
Drumelzier. While filling 
this position a body of men 
in Canada had succeeded 
in Queen's 
University and College, and 
In the year rS42, the second 
year of the College, he re- 
signed his position in Dru- 
melzier and came to Cana- 
da, having accepted an 
appointment to the import- 
ant chair of Mathematics. 
from this period dates his 
connection with Queen's, 4 
connection marked by an 
intense earnestness to main- 


his native 


was) Licensed 


establishing 


tain and increase its repu- 
tation and by an unvarying 
interest In it and all con- 
nected with it, At the time of bis appointment his 
ciates were Dr. Liddell and Pret. Campbell, but secon 
(about 1344. we believe) the management of the infant 
institution was left entirely in his hands, Drs. Liddell and 
Campbell having accepted calls from Scotland. To this 
emergency the Professor was equal and successfully 
watched over the interests of the College until successors 
to these gentlemen were appointed. In spite of the im- 
mense work that devolved on him in these years he still 
had time for other matters. for the year 1845 is marked 
by his marriage with Margaret Gilchrist, daughter of Jobn 
Gilchrist, Esq., of Edinburgh, Editor of the Evening 
Courant of that city. This lady, however, died in the year 
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1847, leaviag one son, now filling a responsible position in 
Edinburgh. 


In the year 1852 he marricd his second wife, so well 
known to many of our Graduates as the kind seconder ot 
the Professor's constant hospitality to the students, — 
Margaret, sister of the Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald. 
In the year 1854, he in conjunction mainly with Dr. Dick- 
son and Dr. John Stewart. successfully established a 
Medical Pacuity in connection with Queen's and was for 
some time the Professor of Chemistry in this new institu. 
tion, fn the year 1855 he was the recipient of a valuable 
testimonial from former graduates, on which occasion (as 
mentioned above) an address was read by Rev. John 
McKkerras, which only want of space prevents our tran- 





scribing, so well does it ex- 
press the sentiments. of 
respect and love, which 
then as now were the pre- 
vailing sentiments in the 
minds of all students and 
graduates towards him. 
Shortly after this testimonial 
to his personal qualities, he 
received one which recog- 
nized his high intellectual 
attainments, viz.: the de- 
gree of LED. from. the 
University of Glasgow, (a 
degree not so lightly given 
then as now). As an ex- 
ample of the work Dr. 
Williamson was now doing, 
we may quote from a writer 
to the Presbyterian in 1857; 
“The Vice-Principal | lec- 
tures on Theology in all its 
branches, Natural Philoso- 
phy. Logic and *** Church 
History.” And from what 
he says farther on Mathe- 
matics and Chemistry may 
added to this. Truly 
Queen's has developed, é 
Shortly before this date 
in 1855. the Doctor's efforts were successfully bent 
towards the erection of an observatory, which was deeded 
to the University in 1861 and of which he is the Director, 
Since then an improvement in the funds has increased the 


staff of Professors, though not to’ their full complement, 
and Dr. Williamson—-still a splendid specimen of health——. 
now fills only the chair to which he was first appointed, 
that of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. | One other 
sad event only we have to record, the death of Mrs 
Williamson in 1876. And now we leave the Dr. to our 
readers, not because we do nat desire to say more, but be- 
cause we feel certain that the recollections of all must be 
as vivid and full as our own, and we feel that all of our 
readers will join with-us in the wish that he may be long 
spared to fill his place. 


be 
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NOTICES. 
University Council. 

OTICE is hereby given that graduates and alumni, 
to qualify for election as Members of the Council, 
must pay the fee of one dollar to the Registrar before the 
First day of January next. The retiring members are: 
M. Sullivan, M.D., Kingston ; W. H. Fuller, Kingston ; 
Rev. M. McGillivray, Scarboro’ ; Rev. D. Ross, Lancas- 
ter: R. V. Rogers, jr., Kingston ; Wm. Caldwell, Lanark; 

and Jas. Gordon, Crumbie. 

K. Vasiion Rocers, Je, 


Dated, 15th Dec., A.D. 1879. Registrar. 


A We suppose this is due 


to forgetfulness ; as we have received many inquiries from 
If any 


Important. 
GREAT number of our subscribers are in arrears 
for last year's JOURNAL. 


subscribers as to whether they had paid or not, 
more are in doubt, we can assure them that inquiries will 
be answered with the greatest alacrity. 
Remittances will be promptly acknowledged by the 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
P.O. Drawer 482. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


(To the Editors of the Queen's College Journal.) 

EAR SIRS,—In the last issue of the Journac there 

appeared a second letter from B.A., expressing re- 
gret that his first letter was published, and concluding by 
denying the truth of the statements contained in that let- 
ter, as ‘‘he had since satisfied himself that what was told 
him was an exaggerated and misrepresented account of 
the whole affair.’ Permit me, Messrs. Editors, to affirm 
that the account given by B.A., in his first letter of the af- 
fair in the Senate room, was correct in toto, and more- 
over, that B.A. did not receive the information which 
made it incumbent upon him to write his second letter 
from a student who was invited to the Senate Chamber on 
that memorable occasion, 
Yours respectfully, 

ONE oF THosE WHo Was INVITED ‘to THE SENATE CHAM- 

BER ON Concursus INIQUITATIS, 


"We publish the above at the request of the writer, but 
wish it understood that we desire no more communica- 
tions on the subject unless over the name of the writer. 
As to the affair itself, we have found, oninquiry, that B.A. 
was quite right in saying that his first letter was “an exag- 
gerated and misrepresented account of the whole affair.” 
The first part of his first letter was entirely incorrect, 
though at the time apparently supported by circumstan- 
tial evidence, this was the most important part of the let- 
ter. As to the encounter in the Senate Room, our pre- 
sent correspondent had, doubtless, full means of knowing 
what went on. Our reporter, we are sorry to say, was not 
present. The oversight must be attributed to the sud- 
denness of the call; doubtless had the Senate had a true 





idea of the importance of the subject brought up, he would 
have been. It seems to us, however, that the matter, as 
now narrowed down, should have no place in print. The 
grievance began, and—as recent events have shown—end- 
edin the Senate Room, and we desire that it should now 
end as far as we are concerned.—Ebs, or Journav. 





Anonymous Letters, 

N the last issue of the JouRNAL there appeared a con- 
tribution on “ How to dispose of Anonoymous Let- 
ters.” I fail to see the point in the article or any sufficient 
reason why letters and articles on general subjects of in- 
terest should not be written and published anonymously. 
Should untrue statements be made it is admitted that the 
publication is amenable to the law, and should legal pro- 
ceedings be taken against the publisher, the same pub- 
licity would be given to the denial as to the assertion. 
l‘urthermore any publisher will allow any one to contra- 


dict anonymous correspoudence as publicly as stated. 
* * * 


We think our correspondent has failed to see the pur- 
port of the article he mentions, which he will see, on re- 
ference refers to, privately sent and received anonymous 
letters, not those publicly printed.--Iivs, JourNAt. | 


LADIES’ COLLEGES. 


N © statement is more generally accepted by every 

person than that under the one name or term dif- 
ferent people may intend to convey the most diverse and 
contradictory ideas, and the experience of the writer leads 
him to say that the name which heads this article has been 
one of the most -unfortunate in this respect. Some think 
Ladies’ Colleges places where their “ gals” goto get “‘man- 
ners.” Others, more hopeful still, imagine their daughters 
can there acquire the brains which it was impossible they 
could inherit. Others again refrain from patronizing such 
institutions, being of the impression that to send a girl 
there is at once to deprive her of all possibility of useful- 
ness in this world or thenext, thinking that the only things 
to be there learned are but the most frothy accomplish- 
ments, which are not only useless in themselves, but pre- 
vent anything useful ever taking lodgment in their possess- 
or’s brains, But to enumerate all the supposed objects of 
Ladies’ Colleges—to see life, to learn how to play the 
" piany,” how to talk small talk, etc., would be impossible 
short of a folio volume of a thousand pages. Suffice it to 
say that only a few seem to think that the object of the in- 
stitutions of which we speak is the development of the 
girl's intellect and moral nature, the teaching her to know 
herself, her powers and failings, her place and work in the 
great commonwealth of humanity. Now, to say thisis the 
object, is by no means to say this is the point always 
reached ; it is not even saying that this point is never 
reached, or for that matter is likely ever to be reached ; in 
fact it sometimes seems as though the exact opposite of 
this were the object aimed at, and not one example only, 








but several have convinced us that some of the popular 
notions above referred to have in the past had too much 
foundation in fact, This object, however, is the one de- 
sired by the founder of Ladies’ Colleges, who wished to 
have a means of higher education than that afforded by 
the ordinary private or public school. The fact that it 1s 
only recently that any of our Universities (in Canada at 
any rate) have thrown open their doors with the accom- 
panying advantages to women, prevents the asking of the 
question, why those who desired higher female education 
did not patronize the established colleges of the country, 
instead of founding separate institutipns; but it does nut 
prevent us from asking why, now that this step has been 
taken by our Universities, the Ladies’ Colleges of Ontario 
should not at once close their doors and allow the task of 
higher female education to be undertaken by institutions 
far more richly endowed, with better appliances, and with 
staffs of learned and experienced professors? This ques- 
tion I will strive to answer. but first let us take a look at 
the work now being done in Ontario by our many excel- 
lent Ladies’ Colleges. In those families where a collegiate 
education to boys is deemed necessary, a feeling has been 
Steadily Raining strength that it would be but justice to 
allow the sisters of these boys also to have a higher edu- 
cation than the school furnished. These sisters, or cousins 
or other relations (we had no intention of saying aunts) of 
those connected with our Universities, form the staple of 
those who go to Ladies’ Colleges to “finish their educa- 
uon," as it is sometimes only too truly stated. They en- 
ter these colleges at a time of life corresponding to that 
at which the ordinary youth, who has had continuous 
schooling, enters his college; usually, however, they are in 
years younger. But although thus apparently on an 
equal footing, a casual glance will betray the difference 
between them. Stronger physically, the boy has always 
had an object before him, at school his desire to enter the 
University, at College the thought that the training that 
he was now getting was that most necessary to his after- 
work in life. The girl, however, (we are, of course, speak- 
ing generally) is usually spurred on to extra work merely 
by a love of study. This we admit to be the 
best inducement, but it is something not very common 
at the time of life of which we are speaking. 
When she enters her college her knowledge of most 
subjects which she has studied is too superficial, and many 
important ones are often found to have been neglected to 
devote more time to others which she has preferred. The 
curriculum for new students and standard of entrance 
must therefore be and is lower than is found in the mas- 
culine departments. This, however, need not be a matter 
of regret, provided that real mental culture is obtained, 
and there is developed a love for higher knowledge for its 
own sake rather than forthe sake of its utility. To ob- 
tain this mental culture and love of study, the general cur- 
riculum, at Jeast in the first years,is very different from 
that to which male students are subjected. Three objects 
have to be kept in view—(r), That which is generally con- 
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sidered to be the sole object of our colleges, the acquiring 
of intellectual knowledge and the development of the 
mind; (2), It is necessary that while this is being done the 
powers of the body must not be impaired, either by: de 
stroying the health, or lessening--through continu- 
ous sedentary habits — that gracefuiness which is 
supposed to belong more particularly to the femi- 
nine part of mankind. It would be well did all 
recognize officially this necessary part of 
For Ladies’ Colleges 


colleges 
the education of either sex. 
itis a positive necessity, and one does not need to be a 
prophet to asscrt that were this second object lost sight of, 
and did our Ladies’ Colleges commence to turn out the 
(now} fabled blue stocking, with consumptive and solemn 
visage, with short, straight hair, and awkward gait and 
stoop, the emptying of their halls would become a question 
of days, and soon 

“Our old halls would change their sex and flaunt 

With prudes for proctors and dowagers for deans, 

And sweet girl graduates in their golden hair, 
for the feeling would then run in favor of those establish- 
ments where the naturnal tendencies are allowed more 
freedom, even though this special part of education is not 
looked after by any particular professorial chair; (3), The 
cultivation of what are specially considered graces of 
mind, is much more important than the cultivation of 
graces of body, though we fear, whatever may be the ex- 
pressed sentiment, the real prevailing feeling is the other 
way. Both are, however, important, and both should re- 


. ceive the same attention. 


Remembering that these three objects, whether ex- 
pressed in words or not, are really in the minds of the 
framers of curricula. Let us look at the course of study 
followed in the ordinary Collegiate departments, taking 
for our guide that of two of our most prominent Ladies’ 
Colleges in Ontario, the Ottawa Ladies’ College and the 
Wesleyan College at Hamilton. 

(Concluded in our next.) 





= 
ROYAL COLLEGE. 

HE students would find their work greatly simplified 

and would obtain clearer ideas of their studies, if 

some ofthe professors wouldtry to classify and arrange 

their lectures more systematically than has hitherto been 

done. The great advantage of the lecture system is that 

the student may get a clear and concise idea of the sub- 

ject under discussion. If a fair share of time is not spent 

by the teacher in classifying his ideas and facts, the result 

is to confuse rather than enlighfen, and the knowledge 

gained consists of an accumulation of disconnected facts 

with which the student charges his memory, but at the 

close has no intelligent comprehension of the question. 

It is not lowering their dignity, we hope, to ask the pro- 

fessors to combine more of the tutorial functions with 
their other methods. 


It is acrying shame that more interest is not taken by 
the professors to enlarge their Museum. Scarcely a week 
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passes in which an opportunity of seeing a good patholog- 
ical specimen does not present itself, yet no one takes any 
trouble to preserve these, and no encouragement is given 
to the student to watch forthem. If there was more at- 
tention given by the members of our Faculty to matters 
outside of their own immediate branch a much larger dis- 
play of instructive apparatus and appliances might readily 
be gathered. Apparently each professor attends to his 
own class, and beyond that feels little interestin any other 
department. In the face of some pressing danger they 
may join together, but on all other occasions each one 
is an independent actor. We are sorry to sitin judgment 
thus but we speak plainly in the hope of having the evil 
remedied. 

A SPLENDID opportunity of imparting practical informa- 
tion was lost by one of our professors last week. Had he 
many interesting 
that pig which 
Then the re- 
great deal of 


been prepared to rise with the occasion 
experiments might have been made on 
walked surreptitiously into his class-room. 
quired anzesthetic would have prevented a 
annoying squealing. 
‘achieving greatness” has passed. 

We do not wish to prevent any one from following in 
our footsteps, but we give the following technical term as 
a mild specimen of our sufferings inthe study of medicine. 
Take it piecemeal or it will dislocate your jaw. — Dacryo- 
cystosyringokatakleisis. Frequently when we are accus- 
ed of swearing the initiated know that we are only repeat- 
ing some of our scientific names. 

In surgery we heard 
is not 
since.” 
Profes- 
who is 


~ Even professors will make bulls. 

of a woman who ‘has had a cancer so long it 
worth while to remove it now, but she is dead 
This is allowable in an Irishman, but our Junior 
sor followed it up by speaking of a “healthy man 
weak, sickly or intoxicated.” 

ALL Medicos are not lazy, for we have a student who 
besides attending Primary and Final classes and assist- 
ing to sustain the College Y. M. C. A., finds time to devote 
to naval drawing, and is anxious to start a Literary Socie- 
ty at the Royal. 

Wuen the student said that the third stage of Pneu- 
monia was ‘‘ Souperation,” did he mean that thedischarge 
from the lungs was like soup ? If so, perhaps he was not 
so far wrong as some might imagine. 

_ WHAT medicines increase the flow of bile from the 
liver?» Polliwogs. No, no. Cholagogues. 

“Vis Medicatrix Naturix, vis Conservatrix,”” is the 
learned (?) heading of a bill advertising a new panacea for 
all ills, just discovered by a local. M.D. If he had hap- 
pened to quote the phrase properly, it would have been 
more appropriate than probably even he was aware. The 
restorative force of nature will doubtless cure many who 
try this remedy, while his ‘' pad” will be present to receive 
the credit. 

We beg to suggest to our Freshmen that the Finals 
have choice of positions at all Hospital operations. and 


‘That professor's opportunity of 





hope they will not in the future so surround patients that 
more advanced students cannot see what is going on. 
Their turn will come. 
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SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


PARTY of forty-seven persons, amongst whom 

there are twelve married couples and fourteen 
Children, sailed recently from Bergen in Norway, with 
the intention of colonizing the Aldabra Islands in the In- 
dian ocean, in latitude g° south, and longtitude 46” east, 
The idea resulting in this undertaking was first conceived 
by two Norwegians who had repeatedly visited Madagas- 
car, where they had learned that the Aldabra islands are 
uninhabited at preseht, and excellently adapted for colo- 
nization. 


Edison, the well known inventor, has been making 
some experiments upon the action of platinum wire 
when heated by the electric current, the results of which 
he lately brought before the Saratoga meeting of the 
American Association for the advancement of Science. 
His conclusions are certainly remarkable, so much so as 
to make one feel that he should practice a certain amount 
of reserve in accepting them. On heating a platinum 
wire, in a Bunsen’s lamp flame, or by the eclectric cur- 
rent. a certain loss occurs. Thus he says that a fine wire 
weighing 266 mgrms., lost 3 mgrms. in twenty minutes 
when raised to incandescence. This, which in itself is by 
no means extraordinary, has generally been attributed to 
evaporation or volitilization of the metal at the high tem- 
perature. Edison, however, has come to a different con- 
Clusion, which is, that the metal does not evaporate, but 
that it is worn away by the violent impact of the molecules 
of air in its motion over the wire, or as he puts it, ‘ by the 
washing action of the air npon the spiral” of wire. By 
placing the wire beneath a small covering glass, and then 
raising it to incandescence by the electric current, he 
found that not only did the wire lose weight, but that the 
covering glass became coated with a smoky deposit con- 
sisting of platinum, which had been transferred to it in a 
molecular state of division. Upon placing the wire in a 
tube and gradually exhausting the air, both the loss in 
weight and the deposit became less inamount,and when the 
vacuum was as complete as could be well obtained, neith- 
er loss nor deposit could be detected. But his more im- 
portant observations were in regard to the behaviour of 
the spiral itself. To detail his experiments would require 
too much space, but from them he drew the conclusion 
that platinum (as probably other metals) in a commercial 
state, is something like a piece of sandstone consisting of 
small particles having interstices filled with air be- 
tween them, When the metal is heated suddenly the 
air expands and the metal becomes disintegrated by the 
expansive force of the imprisoned air, and being thus in a 
very finely divided state readily melts. By gradually 
working the air out of the pores by means of the air-pump 
aml heat he noticed that the wire contracted in size, be- 
came smooth, polished, hard and elastic, and capable 
of resisting, without melting, a temperature far above 
what under ordinary circumstances would have been suf- 
ficient to fuse it. Thus he says that he succeeded in ob- 
taining a light equal to eight standard candles, from a 


| wire, which, without previous treatment would have melt- 


ed before it became hot enough to give a quantity of light 
equal to one such candle. ' Dp. 


ANOTHER freshman with characteristic irreverence and 
disregard of punctuation recently startled the Bible class 
by announcing that ‘in the days of old Moses.” 
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COLLEGE WORLD. 


E must congratulate the Knox College foot-ball 
VV club on the excellent position they bave again 
taken in the competition for the Association cup. They 
seem to be the heaviest team contesting ; this advantage 
coupled with real science, has obtained them a record to 
be proud of. They evidently have not fallen into the mis- 
take of putting light men on their team merely because 
they are more lithe and active. In practice these quali- 
ties do well enough, but when it comes to a tough match 
of two or three hours they very soon get played out or dis- 
abled. Stamina and tough muscle are indispensable qual- 
ities for a good team. 


Notre Dame gives a gold medal tor politeness, etc. 


J First Student (generously) : * Well, I ought to do it 
aoe Iam twice as large as you. Second student 
ne eptically) : “Tn yer mind!” First student: ‘ Yes, 
hat's where I meant.” 


CorNELL has a Professor of Anglo-Saxon. 


ae King's College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, each student 
e graduates plants a tree in the College grounds. 


pect Jackson, of Montreal, has presented $4,000 to the 
sbyterian College in that city. 


d Gyuyasric classes are being organized among the stu- 
ents at Vassar. 


nett Miscellany suggests to the young lady who has 
oo assigned the essay subject, " What is Beauty 2" that 
€ present her photograph. 


AMHERsT has recently received gifts of over $100,000. 


oe and Yale have both been unusually success- 
at foot ball this season. 


7 A YaLe junior was found asleep in a bath tub. Cool. 


Tur 
atone: oer who can devour a dozen anda half raw oysters 
Sitting is the man for eighteen ate-he. 


Cony 
hounds cts and some other Colleges have a hare and 
. ub, It is good sport for winter days. 


Lawn ; 
N tennis clubs are also popular among the colleges. 


Bos : 
women engees probably the first city in the world where 
cal Universite, in the study of medicine, and at the Medi- 
In anatom y there they now have a lady demonstrator 
Y, also other ladies in the faculty. 


THE Univer: 
universiiversity of London, Eng., is the only English 
insisted y in which a period of collegiate residence is not 
On as requisite for a degree. 


Co d : 
eee University is valued at $692,500, with an en- 
ent of $1,263,999. 


Gymnas at 
NASIUM exercise is compulsory at Amherst, andas a 


consi : 5 * 
taco its students are the most able-bodied in the 


was reached into the sanctum on 
“What did the cat remark 
“Ts that Ararat ?”"—Yale 


Tuts relic of antiqui 
quity 
a pole by a member of 'B2, 
on the landing of the ark ?" 
Courant. , 


woe students of the American Colleges make as much 
raw oe asthey did of Thanksgiving Day, we fear 
wi suriive the repetition of such another feed. 


| cord. The oldest member of the class is saic 
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etter of Dio Lewis :— 
man addicted to: the 
the head of his class at 
t of six of the students 
ere five in six that 
he head of his 
half a century 
t ahead.” 


n House, 


Tux following we quote from a 1 
« Within half a century no young 
use of tobacco has graduated at 
Harvard College, though five ou 
have used it. The chances, you See, W 
a smoker or chewer would graduate at ¢ 
class, 1f tobacco does no harm. But during 
not one victim of tobacco was able to come ou 


_ Tur Trinity Meds. dined together at the Rossi 
Toronto, on Friday, Dec. 5th. 
Tur Freshman class at Columbia is the youngest on re- 


ito be 21. 


ar with 100 


University of Colorado began the ye 
students. 


PERSONAL. 

F. COLEMAN, M.D., 63, who has for. some 

time been engaged in practice in St. John’s, 

N.B., recently made a flying visit to his friends in Ontar- 

io. He looks well and speaks highly of his chosen abode. 
He has our best wishes for continued success. 


Hucu Cameron, B.A., '76, 


of his charge at Glencoe, bein 
dained on Tuesday, the zgth of December. The events 


connected with the ceremony were of a highly pleasing ~ 
and payiag character. We can inform his congregation 
that our knowledge of their new pastor warrants us in con- 
gratulating them. 

Wr have had occasion before this session to comment 
on the lateness of our congratulations to newly spliced 
alumni. We hope we are not, too late in offering our 
wishes for prosperity and happiness and other things in 


has taken formal possession 
g formally inducted and or- 


| this life, to D. H. Dowsley, M.D.,’75, who, during last sum- 


mer took to himself for a wife the daughter of James Ag- 
new, of this city. 

WE are not quite so far behindhand in shaking bands 
(in our minds) with John M. Machar, B.A., 57, who about 
three weeks ago was united in marriage to a daughter of 
the Rev. J. A. Allen, of Alwington. We tender the happy 
couple our heartiest’ congratulations, to add to the num- 
ber which they have received from their many friends in 
the city. 

Jas McArtuur, B.A., ‘75, M.D., ‘78, is at present prac- 
tising medicine at London, Ont. We believe, howayer, 
he has been contemplating another engagement, and i 
Rumor speaks true he , but we will not say ‘more, 
for Dame Rumor is not always a reliable reporter. 

Joun Herarp, B.A. '76, has been elected President of 
the Dundas Foot Ball Club. We are glad he has not for- 
gotten his prowess in that sport in which he excelled at 
Queen's. 

MattHew McKay, B.A., ‘79, has given up his position 
as teacher at Wolfe Island to accept the headmastership 
of the High School at Norwood, 





, 
THomas H. Dumse, M.D.,°77, has given up his prac- 


‘tice at Demorestville, having bought the practice of Dr. 


Atkinson, of Gananoque. We hope his new move will be 


a successful one. 


M. M. Exmor:z, of the class of '79, is engaged on the 
editorial staff of the Picayune, New Orleans, of which, we 
doubt not, he is an essential member. Since he js an ex- 

erienced hand we consider his words in praise of our 
sheet all the more highly. We wish him all success in 
his journalistic career. 
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F. A. Drummonp, B.A., '77, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Journat for '76-77, who recently went to Manitoba, on 
the Pacific Railway Survey, bas returned from the vigor- 
ous duty on the prairie and entered the office of the As- 
sistant Receiver General, Winnipeg. 


DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


OST of the students were delighted to hear that 

another sitting of the Concursus had been held. 

The fines went into the Ladies’ Aid Society in Collinsby. 

They have offered to furnish a room whenever it is need- 

ed. We venture to say those Freshmen will not dirt 
again this session. 


Merry Christmas! 
Lasr Journat for ‘79. 
VACATION is just the time to get subscribers. 


Tue following from an Ex. we pin on the wall and say 
« ¢them’s our sentiments”: ‘‘ The man who writes us long 
anonymous articles has the heart-felt thanks of the small 
boy to whom we give the contents of our waste paper bas- 
ket.” 

In rummaging our note book the other day we accident- 
ally came across the following, written, without our know- 
ledge, by some fellow or other, who likely took our book 
for an autograph album. In reply we may say that his 
little poetic appeal is useless, since, if he owes us nothing 
we haven't time to waste thinking about him, and if he is 
a ‘subscriber in arrears” his reminder is altogether un- 
necessary : 

“Think of me in the hour of leisure, 

Think of me 1n the hour of care, 

Think of me in the hour of pleasure, 
Spare me a thought in the hour of prayer.” 


Tue Zoology class expect to finish the study of in- 
vertebrata before Christmas. 


Our postmaster, John Cormack, Esq., has taken up his 
quondam position behind the library wicket, and there is 
consequently the usual “rushing” and “shunting” at 
11:05. Who will be the first to be inserted in the hole ? 
Take care '83. 

No, strange to say we havn't got any John Smiths in 
our college; but our tallest man, who is six feet three, 
and our shortest man, who is five feet, and our fattest, are 
all Smiths. We have also a few more who are interme- 
diate between these. Such is life. [t has been said that 
Adam (not Adam Smith, the “wealth of nations’ man) 
finding the task of naming mankind too tedious, stopped 
classifying soon after he had begun and called the rest 
Smith. Thisis of course mythical. Butwe do know that 
Adam's direct descendant, Tubal Cain, really was a Smith. 
This gentleman must have been the first of the genus, and 
his antiquity is the only way of accounting for the appall- 
ing number of the species. 

ALMA Mater Society.—The first meeting of the A.M. 
S., under the regime of the new officers was held last Sa- 
turday night. The new President, D. McIntyre. B.A, 
was in the chair, and conducted the duties of the position 
in his usual courteous yet decided manner. Mr. O'Reilly 
presided at the Secretary's table. The chief business was 
the election to the office of critic. This election was not 
held at the annual meeting on account of the resignation 
of the two candidates who were nominated. Mr. James 
Ross was unanimously elected amid hearty applause. It 
was resolved to hold a public debate immediately after 
the holidays; Mr. A. B. McCallum and the Secretary 
were appointed leaders, and the subject chosen was that 
«Canada weuld be better independent of British rule.” 








It was also resolved that the admission be free. Mr. 
Denike, of the Royal College, then took the chair, and the 
question was debated as to whether the “ Thirteen Ameri- 
can states had sufficient grounds for reselling.” The So- 
ciety then adjourned. We were glad to see a number of 
medical students present. They will find it of great ad- 
vantage to attend the meetings, as they will never have so 
good a chance again of becoming proficient in public 
speaking. 


A Pror. who is greatly annoyed by students that pre- 
tend to be absent on account of sickness, gently reminded 
the miscreants the other day that perhaps some of them 
would be © sicker” in the spring. 


SoME persons are in mourning for the Concursus. But 
they shouldn't be. It is not dead, but sleeping. 


We regret to say that Messrs. Wm. Hay and W. 5S. 
Smith met with an accident when driving home from 
Pittsburg on Sabbath evening. The horse wanted to see 
how the buggy would go in the ditch. He saw it go to 
pieces, and was, wesuppose, quite satisfied. The occupants 
survived and are recovering their usual health, 


Somer of the Freshies have purchased cheap jack-kniyes 
and are going for the desks lively. They are much more 
pleased to have their names there than at the head of the 
list at the finals. 


Meeting of Concursus at Collinsby last week. 
very successful. 


It was 


Tue Professor of Metaphysics intends introducing this 
year a new mode of determining the relative standing of 
students in his classes. He considers it almost impossi- 
ble to assign the exact number of marks to each answer, 
and so proposes to withhold the results of the monthly 
written examination till the end of the session. Then in 
order to test the real knowledge of the subject he will 
give in the last examination questions on matter not dis- 
cussed in hislectures. Thiswill be a test of originality and 
the Professor will be enabled to give the relative standing 
without giving a definite numberof marks, This is surely 
a capital idea. and will enable him to give mere cramming 
machines their proper place, and also to reward “ honest 
work.” 


A FRESHIE wants to know if lambkin means a _ little 
lam», does pumpkin mean a little pump? 


A GALLANT Senior, on meeting two of his lady friends 
on Princess street, after doing the polite with his Glengar- 
ry, cheerfully accosted them with the salutation : ‘‘Haloo! 
How do you do?” 


THe Glee Club favored the people of Collinsby and vi- 
cinity with a musical and literary entertainment on Tues- 
day, gth, which was listened to by a very appreciative audi- 
ence. The Club sang very well but they showed a lack of 
practice which we hope may not occur again. It is to be 
congratulated on its possession of not a few excellent 
voices, The Club also sang a couple of songs at an_en- 


tertainment on Tuesday, the 16th, which was well re- 


ceived. 


CLASSES Closed on the 18th inst., and will reopen on 
the 6th of January, 1880. 


Mr. Ross is to be congratulated on his appointment to 
the office of critic of the A.M.S., which he is capable of 
raising to the important position it should occupy in the 
Society. 


It isa well established fact that the Sophs. of Queen's 
have always distinguished themselves by the amount of 
cheek which they display. The following incident, how- 
ever, proves to he aremarkable exception to this rule : 
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An eminent Soph, who is assiduously cultivating a scarce- 
ly perceptible decoration on his upper lip, resides ata 
well known boarding house on —-—— street. A certain 
young lady, who was in the habit of frequenting the said 
boarding house, became exceedingly anxions to ferm the 
Soph’s. acquaintance. When the occasion selected for the 
introduction arrived the Soph’s. faint heart failed him, 
and but for the timely assistance of his chums the eppot- 
tumity would have been lost an the lady obliged to de- 
part with sad and blighted hopes. By a sort of “push 
persuasion” he was induced to approach the fair one’s 
presence. After the customary formalities of the intro- 
duction. the excited Soph. put the astounding question, 
“ Now are you satisfied 2" As soon as releasz1 he hastily 
repaired to his sanctum, there to ponter over the c yn 
tion in which he had been placed, and with manifest un- 
gratefulness for the favor bestowed on him, he is, we be- 
lieve, resolved to wreak vengennce on his bencfactors. 


‘Our University 1s getting every year more known an 
noted. This year she can boast of having the extraordi- 
nary phenomenon of two students combined in one with- 
out the individuality and personality of the said students 
being destroyed. We would invoke the Professor of 
Maral Philosophy to explain how this phenomenon can be 
consistent with the laws of self-identify and casualty, were 
It not that the explanation is itself so ridiculously sim- 
ple that we areafraid we should awake the risibility of 
the genial professor. It is the usual custom prevalent in 
Police Courts, viz,, sporting two different names. 


Ir is quite fashionable for a divinity student now-a-days 
to read“ Puck” while the Professor is lecturing on rst 
Corinthians. What is the Divinity Hall coming to. 
Nothing can be further removed from the christian tone 
of «st Corinthians than the literature of Puck. 


dee Divinity Hallis generally surrounded by an air of 
Solemnity which is in every respect commendable. But 
Sapa solemnity and serenity was the other day ruth- 
pound roken by the Professor of Church History pro- 
of He the following question to an impetuous member 
symbole year, Prot.: Mr., what word in scripture 
Pests ee expresses love ? Ans.-—Harthquakes, tem- 
hall after palibse®, We are told the earthquake in the 

rofes this was something terrible, and that the genial 

Sor himself added to the shock. 


Qurey's can boast at the present time of having the 
-2Dsent-minded Freshman that ever passed through 
engrossed The other night, while his mind was thoroughly 
Pheus, ar, In Greek and Latin, he was overcome by Mor- 
Ing the fn calmly laid down to rest without remember- 
awoke j act that his boots were still on his feet. When he 
eet aa the morning he began to search for his usual 
a ve otectors, and we are told that not until his land- 
lost fe tothe rescue did he succeed in identifying his 
Teasure. Poor fellow! we fear insanity ! 


gee ree lady the other day asked us if a peacock teath- 
art Sere shat was a badge worn in honor of the 
eran eben Le, or a memento of its demise, or is it rath- 
tee of vamty, We confess we were unable to 
ersuch speculative questions. IWho can ? 


es i circumstances over which, of course, we had 
bout oF we have been obliged to appoint an 1 style one 
think ee a Fighting Editor, whose vname we do not 
ee. just to make known. — Suffice it to say, however, 
te a is Now in active training, and will soon be ready 
in ept all orders in his line. This is a new departure 

the officers of the JournaL, and one for which rare 
qualifications are needed, but we have found it necessary 
to establish this office that peace may reign within our 








walls and prosperity within our borders—metaphorically 
speaking—for we have no borders to our paper. The fol- 
lowing parties may live in dread of him: Students who 
get huffed since we do not make mention of them—those 
who get huffed becanse we do. Parties who can read the 
Journal through in an hour. Students who don’t patron- 
Ize our advertisers. In fact all and sundry who do or say 
anything detrimental to. our interests, and especially non- 
paying subscribers. 








Tse Freshmen are complaining that one of their number 
passes them on the street without speaking. lf we did 
not think that this could be attributed te short-sighted- 
ness, We would suggest that they deposit him in the 
stream running by the remains of the cowsheds. 

'S is decp in the history of ancient: philosophy. They 
got a lecture of five pages a day. Some say that to write 
so fast just after they have been vaccinated is an utter im- 
possibility. 

Socraris metho-| is at a discount in the N. P. Class. 


One of our compositors set up" Irishman” for © Fresh- 
man.” We dil not. know whether to change the reading 





or not as the terms are so similar in meaning in a certain 
sense. 
Loare Crass.—All nuisances are punishable by law. 


nuisance, therefore to keep a 


To keep a noisy dog is a r 
Where is the fallacy in 


noisy dog is punishable by law. 
this syllogism? Soph.—In the matter, it is the noisy dog 
that's the nuisance; not the keeping of him. Prof, 
(Laughing)—Ah! Mr. S., Iam afraid you are more subtle 
than sound, 

A Srcepent the other day called those at the tail 
the candlv vertebrae. He meant caudal. , 


In their mad desire to read the Journar the students 
make an awfal stampede into the Reading Room when 
our Secretary appears with the bundle of papers under 
his arm. ‘They skip everything till they get to De Nobis 
Nobilibus, then they sink into a state of abstraction, from 
which it is impossible to rouse them till they have finish- 
ed the column. 


Is rie word “darn” profane? This was disputed in 
the hall the other day. A student settled the question by 
quoting from standard lexicographers that the word 
meant simply “in a great degree’ or “ very.” 


Tue Freshie’s hearts thumped when the different Profs. 
wished them a “Merry Christmas and a Happy New 


Year.” 


THE photographs from which the wood cuts of Drs. 
Dickson and Williamson were engraved, we procured from 
the firm of Sheldon & Davis, of Kingston, who are the 
popular photographers among the students. 


A stupENT a week ago could easily be found, but now 
“ They have all dispersed and gone, 


Tar away, far away.” 


EXCHANGES. 


HE College Record very considerately informs Fresh- 
men that the Principal of a University should only 

be addressed as Mr. Now, Freshies, remember that 
you, at least, can never accuse the Record of want of 
originality. The Record also informs us in another re- 
markably instructive Iid., that when a lady and gentleman 
meet they should not both take the inside. Quite right, 
Record, we are of the same opinion ourselves; but before 
we leave you we must say that while compelled to admit 
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the perfect purity of Wheaton College with regard to in- 
temperance, secret societies, sectarianism, orthography 
and attractive literary talent, we cannot regard the tone 
of its Chit Chat with indifference. We are advocates of 
ce-education, but will abandon our position if its effect at 
Wheaton, as shown by the Record’s Chit Chat. is one that 
must everywhere necessarily follow. But now ta-ta—your 
sideaches have put us in sufficiently gvod humor to read 
the Niagara Index. That good humor we alinost repent- 
ed of when we found that it had persuaded us to read the 
long articles which the Index calls Eds. The public 
school system can now be considered as dead, for has not 
the Index-man sat uponit? He has fully convinced us 
that the mastering of the three R's. is all the education 
that the children of the poorer classes ought to get, and 
that higher education should be open only to the wealthy. 
To be sure, being published in the States, and being a 
college paper, the Index can only give utterance to such a 
sentiment by nearly drowning itin words. This, however, 
seems quite easy to it, and one would imagine it had long 
practice in the art. Barring these long Eds. the Index 1s 
an attractive paper. and one which we welcome to our 
table. The Hamilton Literary Monthly for November 
contains two or three good literary articles. Had the first 
article been knocked into pie just before the Lit, was pub- 
lished, the number would have been a better one, howev- 
er, to be sure it makes one appreciate the others all the 
more, In the Editor's Table the article on journalism in 
Hamilton College is well written and interesting. We 
can join in congratulating it on its " Alumniana,” in which 
department it truly says it surpasses all its contemporar- 
ies. The Student Life isa new face which we hope will 
become pleasantly familiar. Our Managing Editor, we 
see, has written on its cover, ‘ pass inacrowd.” Well, 
we are glad he thinks so, for in spite of our connection 
with him we have still a small modicum of respect left for 

his opinion. We must add, however, that we think the 
crowd would have to be a pretty large one. We would 
like to review some. more of our exchanges, notably, the 
Pennsylvania College Monthly, which we have read for the 
first time with a great deal of pleasure ; but the hands of 
our five hundred dollar chronometer informs us that the 
hour is approaching when, according to a very high au- 
thority, the churchyards set very good examples to mortals. 
And now a feeling of quietness and sweet peace steals 
over us, a peace which not even the concert of Acta Col- 
umbiana can disturb, when we think that we are exchang- 
ing courtesies with our fellow ink-sligners for the last time 
this term, and that for a month, the voice of the printer 
with its never ceasing cry for copy will be silenced. Al- 
ready in pro‘pective we are enjoying our (of course) well 
earned vacation, and our Christmas festivities are undis- 
turbed by the narcotic influences of the Knox Student, and 
uninfluenced by the sporting tendencies of the Columbia 
Spectator, But thinking of these things has caused sleep 
to take a temporary departure, and therefore it isa wel- 
come sight as we lay down our pen, to see before us the 
Cornell Era, for well we know that be we so sleepless as 
to defy all the powers of morphine, let us but read two 
pages of the Era, and, lo! its most characteristic quality 
is transferred to our minds, they become a blank, and we 
sleep the sleep of youth and innocence. 





CLIPPINGS. 


The prattling child in frolic cries, 

‘Oh Mother, give me some molasses.” 
The chilly student fondly sighs, 

’ For my part, give me summer lasses.” 











AN IDLE. 


He sat on the shore as the sun went down, 
Went down in the depths of the wide, wide west. 
* * * * * 
Perhaps he wag searching for coral reefs ; 
Perhaps he was trying to keep him cool ; 
Perhaps the breezes from over the sea, 
As they toyed with his tresses, said, ‘‘come to me:” 
The field of conjecture is wide, you see; 
Perhaps he was only a fool, 
Or aclam. —Yale Record. 
Wo was the first curve pitcher? Noah, for he pitched 
the arc (&)- within and without. The game was called on 
account of the rain, and the players went inside.—Reveille. 
SERENADE, 


{ fain would woo thee, love, to-night, 

(By Jove! how these mosquitoes bite.) 

When sleeping nature by the moon's pale ray 
(Confound those frogs ! she can't hear what I say.) 


I softened, and the little elves in fairy ring— 
(Thunder ! there goes another string.) ; 
Gleeful, chant praises on thy beauty rare— 
(A bug or something's got into my hair.) 


* * * * * 
At last she comes, and opens wide her lattice, 
What's that 2? She wonders where that cat is ? 
She can't mean me; it's just her fun ; 
And yet-—do 1 behold the old man with his gun ? 
Farewell, dear little heart, I think (trun, 
Columbia Spectator. 


I've found it true in my case, 
Though it may not be the rule, 
That one can be a poet 
‘And likewise be a fool. 


But I have also noticed 
That eight men out of nine 
Can manage to be foolish, 
And never write a line !— 


Lull many a roll of pony leaves serene, 

The dark unfathomed sleeves and text-books bear ; 
Full many a crib is born to blush unseen, 

Yet shed assistance, hidden by a chair. 








DONATIONS. 


TO THE LIBRARY. 


kev. Dean Lyster, Kingston—The Diocese of Killaloe, 
from the Reformation to the close of the 18th century, by 
Pp, Dwyer. 

Rev. J. H. Brooks, Chicago—-May Christians dance? by 
the donor. 

kev, R. J. Laidlaw, Hamilton, Ont.—Our Religion, as 
it was and as it is, by the donor. 

W. Cassels, Esq.. Lyn, Ont.—Hlustrations of paper 
manufacture, folio; Ilustrations of Shakespeare, 2 vols., 
folio. 

U.S. War Office, Engineer's Department—Charts of 
the Lakes and River St. Lawrence. from Chicago to Corn- 
wall. 


TO THE MUSEUM. 


James Shannon, Esq., Kingston—A parchment deed of 
conveyance of the reign of George IIi.; a copy of the war- 
rant te execute Mary Queen of Scots; a copy of the war- 
rant to execute Charles I. 
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HEN, in our December number, the 


: last one for 1879, we wished our 
friends and patrons a Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year, we little thought how the 
ee of that year would to us all be 
oe with a great «wthappiness. That 
One of the most loved and revered Professors 
IN Our University was invalid and afflicted 
With a disease frony which he never expect- 
ed to recover, we dimly knew but hardly 
Tealized, Our minds put the evil day far 
distant, nor would we anticipate any sudden 
severance of those ties which so stronyly 
bound Professor MACKERRAS to every stu- 
dent. His continued activity up to the last 
days of the term naturally increased our 
certainty that, in spite of his attenuated 
frame, the wonderful energy which flashed 
from his eye and sounded from his voice, 
would ensure to him a much longer lease of 
life and usefulness. But this was nct to be. 


We returned from our vacation, enjoyed 
only as Christmas vacation can be enjoyed, 
to find that one of our teachers was absent ; 
and to find him absent meant to those who 
knew him far more than would the absence 
of the majority of other men in like posi- 
tions. We were told that he would return 
in a few weeks, but then there came to our 
minds with awful distinctness, the fragile 
frame, the almost transparent hand, the 
feebleness which the voice and ever active 
mind would never display, but which could 
be seen in all his movements, and we. felt 


that we had seen for the last time the living 


form of him whose virtues and powers made 
him appear to those who were so fortunate 
as to be his pupils an ideal type of man- 
hood. Only too soon were our fears realiz- 
ed. Classes opened on the sixth and on the 
morning of the ninth, “‘God’s finger touched 
him and he slept.”’ .In the prime of man- 
hood, a Christian scholar passed to his-re- 
ward, and Professor MACKERRAS is now to 
us but'a hallowed memory, true a memory 
ever present and strong to guide and direct, 
an ever living memory, but a memory still. 
The presence of the living man, inspiring us 
with his hope, reviving and invigorating us 
with bis unflagging zeal and energy, is some- 
thing which we have no more, and we know 
that a great gap has been made which even 
the wonder-worker Time will find it difficult 
to fill. 

But we, his students, are not the only 
ones besides his.bereaved family who miss 
him. Wherever our University is known 
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his influence has extended, wherever there 
are to be found any who have known him, 
there are to be found those who have loved 
him and mourn him ; and to these, and those 
less fortunate who have known him only by 
‘repute, we offer this number of the JourNaL 
which we have dedicated to his memory. 
At present we will say no more than what 
may be necessary fora preface. Abler hands 
than ours have sketched his life and charac- 
ter, and to those who have known him we 
would say that we hope what we here pub- 
lish will be found not unworthy of the man 
whose life we commemorate, and to those 
who have not, that they will do well to read 
the sketch of the life of this man written by 
one of his earliest friends, and the sketch of 
his character given by the very Rev. Dr. 
Grant in the funeral sermon which we publish 
in full. 

Besides those articles we have mentioned, 
we, through the kindness. of friends, are 
‘enabled to present a beautiful memorial 
poem, and to all these we have added what- 
ever else we have thought could be of interest 
and which in the short time at our disposal 
we were able to collect. With these also 
we present his portrait and autograph. 


For all that makes this number valuable 
we must thank those friends of Professor 
MackeErras who have so kindly aided us. 


Though as we said this is only a species 
of preface, we cannot conclude without re- 
ferring to Professor MACKERRAS’S connec- 
tion with the College Societies and with 
ourselves.. For many years he was person- 
ally connected with the Alma Mater Society 
of which at one time he was the President, 
and though lately he has not taken any part 
in its deliberations, owing to want of time, 
he has ever had an active interest in all its 
operations. But that Society with which 
he was most peculiarly connected and to 
which he was most especially attached was 
the Elocution Association. Of this Society 


he was for many years the principal stay, 
and during the time he occupied the position 
of President, its meetings were recognized 
as the most instructive and interesting of 
any that were held in the College Halls. 
While still holding the position of President 
he was forced from ill health to give up, for 
the time, his work and take a trip to more 
congenial climes, and in his absence com- 
munication was maintained between the so- 
ciety and its President in such a way asshow- 
ed plainly the strong bonds of attachment that 
subsisted between them. On his return he 
was again, as in many previous years, unani- 
mously elected President, but was compelled 
to give up active work for a time, a short time 
we all thought, little dreaming that it was 
for all time. Though since then the Society 
has had able Presidents, it has never pros- 
pered as it once did and now may be con- 
sidered to be amalgamated with the senior 
Ax M.S. 


And as to ourselves. Here we will say 


little, for want of ability prevents our say- 


ing more. Always aiding us, with advice 
when it was most necessary, never given 
officiously, always given acceptably, with 
his pen whenever his time allowed ; he never 
was a harsh critic, nor expected too much. 
During the term of the present board of 
management his health has been so low 
that much of his work hadto be given up, 
but we have ever found him willing and 
ready to assist whenever we applied to him, 
and the last time the writer of this article 
saw his living form was the occasion of an 
interview with him on behalf of the interests 
of our JouRNAL. How much we shall miss 
him we know, our predecessors know, and in 
dedicating this number to his memory we 
express but slightly our feelings at our loss. 
We publish much that is valuable, but we feel 
that it is very incomplete, and ask our friends 
to consider our difficulties, and accept our 
offering in the spirit in which it is given. 
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HIS EARLY LIFE. 


John Hugh Mackerras, M.A.. late Professor of Classics 
in Queen's University Kingston. was bern at Nairn, in 
Scotland, on the 5th of June. 1832. His father. John 
Mackerras, born on May 7th. 1800, was a native of Forres. 
asmall town about eleven miles from Nairn, rendered 
classical by Shakespeare in his tragedy of Macbeth. He 
removed in early life to Edinburgh. where, in 1823, he was 
marrizd to Rose Grant. a native of the parish of Croy 
near the townof Nairn. Two daugthers were born to 
them in Edinburgh. In 1832 they removed to Nairn, 
where the subject of this mem ir was born soon after theit 
arrival. 

John Mackerras, the father, came to Canada in 1337. 
and was followed by his family in 183s. He had friends 

‘at Cornwall by whom he was advised, in the then un- 
settled state of the country, to accept the offer of a school 
at Gray's Creek in that neighbourhood. In the fall of 
1839 he removed to the public school at Williamstown. 
where he remaine | about three years and a half. In the 
spring of 1343 he returned to Cornwall to take charge of 
one of the public schvols there. and to act at the same 
time as catechist to his kind and esteemed friend, Dr. 
Urquhart. Hitherto the education of his son, John Hugh, 
had been con tuctel entirely by himself both in the school- 
house and at home. The boy, who was now about rr 
years of age, was already well advancel in the English 
branches. and had even acquired under his father’s in- 
struction a considerable knowledge of the ruliments of 
the Latin language. With a view to his further advance- 
ment in the Classics and in other branches, he was now 
sent by his father to the celebrated school at Cornwall, 
then known asthe Eastern District School, at which so 
many of our most eminent men have been educated. This 
school was then under the charge of Mr. Kay, well known 
as an excellent classical scholar. Here he made rapid 
progress and continued. as he had done at Williamstown, 
to take the lead in almost every branch of study. Often 
for months together he carried the silver medals, which 
indicated the rank of dux in the school. His. proficiency 
was the result not of any sudden or impulsive effort, but 
of the same steady perseverance which distinguished him 
in all that he undectook, He was scrupulously conscien- 
tious in the preparation of his lessons. from which he 
would allow nothing to detain him. He regularly wrote 
down in manuscript every line of his Latin and Greek 
translations—a work which necessarily occupied much 
time, but which tended in no small degree to form the 
habit ofextreme accuracy which distinguishe1 him in 
after life. 

During the years which he spent at Williamstown and 
Cornwall, the amount of reading—especially of a religious 
character—which the young student accomplished, was 
something perfectly wonderful. In connection with St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church, Cornwall, of which Dr. 
Urquhart was so long the minister, there existed an excel- 
lent congregational library which had been purchased in 





Glasgow, and which contained almost all the standard re- 
ligious works—controversial, historical and biographical. 
These works young Mackerras spent all his spare time in de- 
youring. His appetite for such reading wasinsatiaule. Every 
moment of his Sundays, when not in church or attending 
Sunday-school, was devoted to the eager perusal of books 
of a religious tendency, and his memory possessed a won- 
derful tenacity in retaining whatever he read. 

In the fall of 1846, when not more than fourteen years 
of age. his standing and attainments in the different 
classes were such as would have fully justifie.| him being 
sent to college, but his father, considering his comparative 
youth, and justly judging that another year would not be 
ill spent in further preparatory studies—especially in the 
mathematical branches—continued to send him to the 
Eastern District school until the fall of the year 1847 
when he accompanied him to Kingston.” There he had 
the pleasure of seeing his son pass with ease the Matricu- 
lation Examination, and—confiding him to the fatherly 
care of the Rev. Dr. Machar and Professor Williamson— 
heleft him to pursue his studies in this new sphere and 
returned to his own duties at Cornwall. : 

With reference tu his successful career at college it is 
unnecessary to add anything to what was so well stated by 
Dr. Williamson in addressing the large audience which 
assembled at St. Andrew's church to perform the last 
honor to his remains. 


The summer of 1848, which was his first college vaca~ 
tion, he spent in further prosecuting his classical studies 
with Mr. Kay, and assisting hin in the duties of the 
school. ‘The next summer he spent as tutor in the family 
of the Hon. John Hamilton, and in the third he acted as 
assistant in the Preparatory School at Kingston. In the 
period between his taking the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1850 and graduating as Master of Arts in 1852 he con- 
ducted with great success the Grammar School at Gan- 
anoque, receiving at the close of his engagement as Master 
of that institution a very flattering testimonial: 

His father having now removed with his family to 
Brockville—which was then included within the Bathurst 
Presbytery—it became his duty, in 1853, being then in the 
21st year of his age, to apply to that Presbytery for license. 
This body on that occasion met at Perth, and after pass- 
ing with credit the ordinary examinations, and receiving 
his license in due form, the young minister preached his 
first sermon in the pulpit of his old friend and fellow- 
townsman, the Rev. Dr. Bain, of Perth. Little did he know 
while preaching that sermon, that one who held a. still 
nearer relation to him was present as a hearer. It was 
not until the service was brought to a close, and he was 
descending the pulpit stair, that he recognized the presence 
of his father, who had quietly slipped out from Brockville 
by stage during the preceding night and had taken a po- 
sition in the church where he could not be seer by the 
preacher. 


The intensity of the father’s feelings on this occasion 
may be the better understood when we state that even from 
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the birth of the son, to whose voice he now listened for 
the first time asa preacher of the gospel, he had dedicat- 
ed that son to the ministry, and had watched and directed 
all his youthful studies with this object in view. His own 
ardent and sincere piety, manifested by his Sabbath school 
labours and by a constant and consistent christian walk 
which led him so often to visit the b21 of sickness, was a 
lesson not lost on his son ; and to this must be added his 
communion with so many christian ministers and mission- 
aries, to whom his house was always a home. Many 
were the prayers oftered at that family altar by such men 
as William Burns, the future missionary to China, and 
other servants of God, for the guidance and future success 
of the young student. Ths advice and paternal solicitude of 
the Rev. Dr. Urquhart and Mr. Kay, and the Rev. Dr. 
Bain of “Perth, were also of valuable assistance in mould- 
ing his religious character ; and to thes: favorable in- 
fluences must b2 added the effect produced by the letters 
of a dear college companion whose sudden and unexpect- 
ed conversion from a state of thoughtless indifference to 
deep religious conviction produced a most powerful and 
abiding effect on his min 1. 

After receiving his license Mr. Mackerras spent a couple 
of months in preaching for his ministerial frien ts in differ- ; 
ent parts of Canada, from Quebec to Toronto. In the 
following September he received two calls, one from Ux- 
bridge and the other from Bowmanville. He accepted 
the latter, and being duly ordained and settled in that 
charge he continued in the diligent discharge of his duties 
as pastor of (12 cogregution until he wis app dinted to 
the classical chair at Kingston in the year 1864. He was 
also, while minister at Bowmanville, appointed Clerk to 
the Synod ; an lin the midst of his multifarious duties, he 
still found tim: to devote unflazging attention tothe study 
of the ancient languages. 

In the year-1860, in the moth of March, he was called 
on to mourn the loss of his fond father, then in his 60th 
year, who died suddenly while sitting in his chair convers- 
ing with his youngest daughter (Jane), who never perfectly 
recovered from so severe a shock, and she passed away in 
1866. 

Shortly after his assuming the classical professorship, 
he was united in marriage, in August, 1865, to the daugh- 
ter of Judge Dennistoun, Peterboro, a lady who endeared 
herself to the students by many acts of kindness, and who 
now has their deep sympathy in her bereavement. 

Of his college career and excellent character it is not 
necessary for us again to speak, as Dr. Williamson treated 
the former in a thorough manner, and Dr. Grant the latter. 
But we might add, as it is not otherwise mentioned, that 
he continued uninterrupteédly at the college work, in which 
he delighted, for ten years, then he was advised to go, 


much against his will, in 1874, to Europe, accompanied by ! 


his wife. He sailed soon after the Ottawa meeting of the . 
Synod, landing at Glasgow in July of that year. Remain- 
ing a few weeks.in Scotland his mother land, he spent the 
month of August in- London under the care of Dr. Mac- 
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kenzie, then returned again to Scotland and remained 
there till October, when he proceeded to the south of 
France and Italy. He returned home again just in time 
for the Union Meeting of the Assembly in Montreal in 
1875. greatly revived by the tour. 

Concerning his travels, all will remember the interesting 
account he furnished to the JourNAL a few years ago; and 
we are now able through the kindness of his sister, to 
furnish selections from letters written to her while he was 
away on his European tour, which will be found deeply 
interesting. They are masterpieces of easy epistolary 
writing, and convey, we think, a better idea of his striking 
talent in that way than his contributions to the JOURNAL. 


THE FUNERAL. 

As arrangements were male for conveying the remains 
of the Rev. Prof. Mackerras to Kingston, the first funeral 
rites were conducted by the Revs. Torrance and Bell and 
Principal Grant at the residence of his father-in-law, 
Judge Dennistoun, of Peterboro, on Monday morning at 
6o'clock. 

The brief, but impressive, services being over, the re- 
mains were at once conveyed to the Midland R.R. 
station, followed by a large number of friends and relatives 
who, notwithstanding the early hour, were anxious to 
avail themselves of the opportunity afforded of paying a 
last tribute of respect to one whom they loved so dearly. 

The body, accompanied by R. H. Dennistourf, J. F. 
Dennistoun, Principal Grant. G. M. Macdonnell and 
others, was conveyed from Peterboro to Kingston over the 
Midland and Grand Trunk R.R.’s, arriving at the latter 
place at about 2 o'clock P.M. Here they were met by an 
immense assemblage of friends, citizens and students, 
showing how deeply sensible all were of the sad fact that 


- one of their greatest and best had been taken from among 
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them. Feeling keenly his loss to city and college alike, 
they had assembled to do honor to his memory, 

The funeral precession was then formed, D.M. McIntyre, 
B.A., President of the Alma Mater. Society, acting as 
Grand Marshal, and proceeded from the depot to the city, 
in the following order : 

Pupils of Collegiate Institute. 

Medical Students with crape and memorial badges. 
Divinity Students and Arts’ Students in academic costume 
with crape and memorial badges. 

Staff of Queen's College Journal. 

Clergy. 

The Very Rev. the Moderator of the General Assembly. 
Hearse. 

Pallbearers : 


Principal Grant, Prof. Mowat, Prof. Dupuis, Drs. Fowler 
Lavell and Sullivan. 


Mourners. 
Friends and relations of deceased. 
Professors of Queen's College. 
Staff of Military College. - 
Professors of Royal College. 
Teachers of the Collegiate Institute. 
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University Council. 
THe Trustées of the College. 
Kirk Session. 
Alumni and Graduates, 
General Public. 
Carriages. 


On arriving at St. Andrew’s Church, the coffin was 
placed beside that of his aged mother who had died on 
the previous day. The ladhes of the congregation placed 
4 wreath of immortelles on the coffin of Mrs. Mackerras, 
and a floral cross on that of the Professor. ‘The church, 
too, they had heavily draped, which added much to 
the solemnity of the scene. The centre pews were 
occupied by Professors, students and the relatives 
ofthe deceased. The rest of the ground floor and 


the galleries were filled to overflowing by the general 


public, and yet hundreds were unable to gain adinission 
tothe church. A solena stillness pervaded the whole 
assembly as the Rev. T. G. Smith, pastor of St. Andrew's 
Church, a class-mate and for many years an esteemed 
friend of the late Professor, rose to open the service with 
prayer, and that impressive stillness deepened intensely 
as forth from the vast assenbly pealed that grand old 
hymn -- 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home! 


Beneath the shadow of Thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure ; 
Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure. 


The singing wasconducted by a choir of students, and 
the music was quite in harmony with the occasion. ‘The 


hymas selected were particularly suitable—the last being 


the well known 53rd paraphrase beginning 


Take comfort, christians, whea your friends 
In Jesus fall asleep, 

Their better being never ends, 
Why then dejected weep. 


The scripture lessons were real by the Very Rev. 
Principal Grant amid visibleemotion. The following ad- 
dress was then given by 


REV, PROF, WILLIAMSON, LL.D., VICE-PRINCIPAL. 


There is, I believe, n> one in a position like that which 
he occupied whose death will be more generally depiored 
throughout the Dominion than is that of John Mackerras, 
and it seems as if I were now amid, not hundreds, but 
tens of thousands of mourners from Halifax to Manitoba, 
to whom his name is dear. While, therefore, I feel it a 
great privilege to speak of what my dearly loved brother 
was and did, when I was asked as one who, first as a 
teacher, and then as a colleague, had been long and inti- 
mately acquainted with our deceased friend, to say a’ few 
words on this sad occasion, I would rather have left the 
duty to another, sensible how imperfectly I can discharge 
itand give expression to the grounds of sorrow for his 






It relieves my mind, however, to think’ that 


loss. 
these grounds are already more or less known and felt by 
all who hear me, and that they are, in truth, too deep for 


any words adequately to represent. I shall only simply 
touch onthem and that mainly in connection with his 
College career. I first became acquainted with him when 
he entered the University in 1847. During his attendance 
there he was a student in my classes of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, and also in the class of Logic and 
Rhetoric which I then taught for several years until the 
addition to our staff of the late Prof. Malcolm Smith. In 
these departments he took the highest place in each suc- 
cessive session, while he shone no Jess in other branches 
of study. Throughout the whole of his college course he 
was distinguished by the same quickness and clearness of 
apprehension, the same regular and thorough performance 
of work, the same exactness of information, and the same 
firm grasp of his various knowledge, which characterized 
him in every thing, whether great or small, in which he 
was engaged in maturer life. At the same time he was 
endeared to his fellow students by his bright and cheer- 
ful spirit. In 1850 he obtained the degree of Bachelor of 


. Arts, and in 1852, after a new and higher examination, 


that of Master of Arts. At the early age of 21 he was or- 
dained (in 1853) a minister in Bowmanville, where he 
laboured faithfully for eleven years, amid general respect 
and esteem. In 1864 he was called from his field of use- 
fulness there to fill a vacant chair of Classical Literature, 
to which he had been appointed by the Trustees of the 
University. His classical attainments, his well known 
ability and energy, and conscientious fulfiment of his duty, 
all pointed him out as emineutly fitted for the position, 
and augurei the happiest results from his efforts in this 
new sphere. And shall I not be borne out by all others 
who have had the opportunity of judging of the excellence 
of his professional work, as well as by the graduates and 


~ alumni who have had the benefit of his instruction, when 


I say that the choice of the Trustees has been more than 
justified by the success of his labors, and that if they had 
searched all Canada from east to west they could not have 
founda better man for the office. While he was strict in 
observance of the laws of the University, and set his face 
as a flint against everything dishonorable and mean, he 
was beloved by the students in a remarkable degree. One 
of his greatest pleasures on earth was in his work among 
them. In their societies for mutual improvement, as well 


‘as in their general welfare, he took a watm and sympa- 


thetic interest, while for their progress and advancemgnt 
in their studies, he was concerned to the last day of his 
life. I shall only add in regard to his intercourse with 
his colleagues in the Senate, that his kind and _ genial 
manner and wisdom in counsels secured for him the 
greatest affection and respect of them all. Nor were these 
the only benefits which the College derived from his pre- 
sence among us. Only nine years ago, in consequence of 
the failure of the Commercial Bank and the withdrawal 
of the Government grant, the finances of .the University 
were at their lowest ebb, and the hearts of its friends 
were beginning to fail. Professor Mackerras threw himself 
with his whole soul into the movement which was made to 
avert the threatened crippling of {ts operations. In con- 
junction with Dr. Snodgrass he traversed almost every part 
of Canada, and by his stirring appeals, and at the sacrifice 
alas, of his owa prezious health, essentially contributed to 
raise a lasting monument:of their united endeavors in an 
addition of nearly $100,000 to the funds of the College 
which he loved so well. Thus far I have spoken of him in 
connection with the College. A few words now respecting 
him asaman. Whetherin the Pulpit or in the Church, of 
which he was one of. the most influential members, or in 
Society, Professor Mackerras was peculiarly a loveable 
person. There was a magnetism about him which seemed 
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to draw to him irresistibly the affections of others, while his 
high principles of action rivetted their regards. Thegreat 
secret of his beautiful character, however, perceived by all 
who knew him best, was this, that he was a simple, un- 
ostentatious, christian man, who walked with God, whose 
life was hid with Christ in God, and‘ who earnestly sought 
the good of all around him. So earnest was he in this that 
not much more than a year ago, when he was little able. he, 
to my own knowledge, not unfrequently, amid all other 
avocations, visited the*humble dwellings of the sick, to 
read to them the Scriptures, to pray for them and speak to 
them words of comfort. No wonder, then, that the College 
and the Church mourn his loss, for although he was com- 
paratively young in years, a master spirit in Israel is gone 
from among us. The record of his Christian and most 
useful life will be the richest inheritance of his children, 
and is the best consolation which we can offer to the 
bereaved partner of his joys and sorrows, and his other 
relatives. They feel the sorrow which affection prompts, 
but they will not sorrow alone, for the tears and lamentations 
of many will mingle in sympathy with theirs. Theexample 
of the much-loved John Mackerras affords a parting lesson 
cof exhortation to every one among us. “ Being dead he yet 
‘speaketh.” Idleness in work, whether spiritual or temporal, 
‘seemed for hima thingimpossible ; ' Let us then be up and 
doing.” Let it be the anxious prayer of us all that we may 
have grace so to follow in works of faith and labors of love 
our departed friend, whoin God has taken to himself, that 
we may at last attain with him the blessedness of God's 
presence where sorrow and separation are unknown. 


. The Venerable Dr. was quite overcome at the close of 
his address. 


The Very Rev. Dr. Reid, the Moderator of the General 
Assembly, who had come down from Toronto for the oc- 
casion, and who was joint Clerk of the Assenbly with the 
late Professor, being called upon paid the following tribute 
to the memory of the deceased : 


My CuristiaAn Frtenps,—I have been asked to say a 
few words on this occasion, and, although it may appear 
unnecessary to add anything to what has been so well 
said by Dr. Williamson, I shall enleavor to comply with 
the request, and to express, it may be in broken and 
disjointed sentences, the deep feelings of my heart when 
called upon to mourn with you the removal from amongst 
us of our dear friend and brother, the late Professor Mac- 
kerras. During the last five years I have had good op- 
portunities of knowing Mr. Mackerras intimately, from the 
circumstance of our being colleagues as joint Clerks of the 
General Assembly. But my acquaintance with him began 
at an earlier period. While he was minister at Bowman- 
ville I had opportunities from time to time of meeting 
with him, and from my first acquaintance with him 
I esteemed and toved him. There was something about 
him which, in a very remarkable degree, attracted the 
esteem and affection of all who knew him, and which con- 
verted at once an acquaintance into an attached and ad- 
miring friend. Of him it might be most truly said that to 
know him was to love him. His character by nature was 
amiable and attractive, and beautified with salvation it 
became peculiarly lovely. His candour, his gentleness, 
his utter unselfishness, his geniality, his sound judgment 
and varied information, conciliated the respect and esteem 
ofall. In the presence of those who fill this church I 
need not speak of the extent and accuracy of his scholar- 
ship, his diligence as a student, his zeal and success as a 
teacher. To'the members of our church in Kingston I 
need not.speak of his pulpit discourses, so exquisitely 
composed and so.impressively delivered. I need not refer 
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to his high christian character, which was known and read 
of all. I may, however, in a sentence or two, refer to his 
high qualifications for the important office which he filled 
in connection with the business of the Supreme Court of 
our church, and to the admirable manner in which he 
discharged all the duties of his office, I have had long ex- 
perience in ecclesiastical business, and I can truly say 
that Ihave often been surprised at the manner in which 
he discharged his varied and often trying duties. His 
quickness of apprehension, his readiness in putting into 


‘form what was often crude and imperfectly expressed, his 


patience, perseverance and laboriousness in perfecting 
the minutes of each successive Sederunt, and his unfail- 
ing courtesy to all about him, were very remarkable. On 
no occasion was I more struck with these qualities of my 
departed colleague than at the last meeting of Assembly, 
when the work of the Court was more than usually heavy. 
Although at times suffering from exhaustion. he was al- 
ways ready with his work. On that occasion | from time 
to time looked at him with alternating feelings of hope 
and fear. When I observed his attenuated frame 
and watched his thin, almost transparent hand, I 
feared that his days with us might not be many; 
but again when I saw the spirit of the man, how 
bravely he could do his work, how much he could go 
through, and with what quietness’ and unobtrusiveness he 
did it all, making less ado about it than many men would 
do about one fourth the amount of work, I thought that 
after all he might have more physical strength than we 
supposed, and that he might be spared for years to come. 
Such hopes have been disappointed. He has been taken 
from us. His removal isour unspeakable loss. Not to 
speak of the more private relations of life, he will be long 
missed among his brethren. In the University his col- 
leagues and students will miss him ; his brethren in the 
Presbytery of Kingston will miss him ; the christian com- 
munity of this city will miss him ; the church at large 
will miss him, If spared to be present at the next meet- 
ing of the General Assembly I shall misshim more than 
I can express. But our loss is his gain. We bow with 
submission before God and sav ‘‘ The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
May his bright example be blessed to us all—to his col- 
jeagues and students and brethren and friends! When 
we remember how faithfully aud bravely he sought through 
divine grace to do his work, may we be stimulated and 
encouraged to be ‘steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord.” 

Dear friends, it is an affecting spectacle that is presented 
before us in this place to-day. We see before us the re- 
mains of mother and son, to be laid together in the 
house appointed for all living. May we not rejoice in be- 
lieving that there has been a happy reunion of mother and 
son, where disease of body and trouble of mind are alike 
unknown, and where all tears are wiped from every eye. 
May God comfort the bereaved mourners, making His 
grace sufficient for them, and fulfilling in their experience 
all His great and precious promises. And may this 
solemn dispensation be sanctified unto us all, and bring 
forth the peaceable fruits of righteousness to the praise 
and glory of God. ; 


A hymn was sung by the choir. Rev. Prof. Mowat, 
Régistrar, then led in prayer. After the benediction was 
pronounced by the Rev. T. G. Smith, an opportunity was 
afforded to all who so desired of taking a last look at the 
features of the deceased. . 

The procession was re-formed as before (except that 
Vice-Principal Williamson took the place of Prof. Dupuis 
as pall-bearer). The hearse containing the remains of 
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From out the dark of death, before the gates 

Flung wide, that open into Paradise, 

(More radiant than the white gates of the morn,) 

A human soul, new-born, 

Stood with glad wonder in its luminous eyes ; 

For all the glory of that blessed place 

Flowed thence, and made a halo round the face. 

Gentle, and strong with the rapt faith that waits 

And faints not,—sweet with hallowing pain 

The face was, as a sunset after rain, 

With a grave tender brightness. Now it turned 

From the white splendours where God's glory burned, 

And the long ranks of choiring cherubim, 

Each with wing-shaded eyelids, near the throne, 

Who sang and ceased not the adoring hymn 

Of Holy, Holy !—while the cloud of smoke 

Went up from the waved censers, with the prayers 

Of saints, that wafted outward, blessing-freighted 
broke 

Around him standing at the gate alone. 

All down the radiant slope of golden stairs 

By which he climbed so late from earth to heaven, 

It rolled impalpable, a fragrant cloud :— 

And still, turned from the hallelujahs loud,— 

Beyond the portal-guarding angels seven, 

He listened earthward for a voice—a sound 

Out of the dark that spread beneath, profound. 

No wind of God stirred in that cloudy land, 

That bordered all the river's thither side ;— 

To his that called no voice responsive cried, 

Or cleft the dark with fash of answering hand. 

And soft the while, sheathed, as it were, within 

The Noise of heaven’s rejoicing, to him stole 

Beloveq Voices, long to earth a sole 

Remembered sweetness only,—sacred kept, 

AS reliquaries are that guard from sin, 

And wake the holy aim which else had slept. 

How yearned his heart to those long-parted ones :— 

The amaranth, and the sacred flower which grew 





A saintly lily by the jasper wall, 

Making light shadows on those wondrous stones, 

Turned not to sunward more divinely true, 

Than his most worshipping soul to that which made 

The light of heaven. But now the nether shade 

Grew luminous with white ascending wings, 

And radiant arms of angels, who upbore 

With tender hands another soul new-born, 

Fairer than that last star, whose beaming flings 

Another beauty on the brow of morn. 

Nearer the lovely vision rose, and more 

Aerial clear each moment to his eyes, 

Who stood in ecstasy of glad surprise, 

With welcoming hands outstretched, and bright hair 
stirred 

By wind of wings approaching. This I heard, 

And only this,—" O haste thee, spirit blest ! 

For thee and me remains at length the rest,— 

The welcome end of life's long toilsomeroad 

That leads us to our Father and our God.” 

And,—“ O Beloved, is it thou indeed, 

Hast reached before me these fair heavenly lands, 

Who taught thine infant lips with earnest heed, 

To say Our Father with small upraised hands ? 

How lovely are thine eyes,—that have no pain, 

And thy worn cheek, that keeps no travel stain,— 

From mid noon labors called to thy reward :— 

While I, at evening, a forgotten sheaf 

Still left afield,—in mingled trust and grief, 

Waited the footsteps of our harvest Lord." 

I heard no more,-—for wave succeeding wave,—. 

A sea of intermittent music swelled and grew, 

And filled the dome of heaven, all sharply cut 

With spires of glittering crystal ; all the land 

Throbbed with the pulse of music keen which clave 

A shining path before them, and the two 

Went in together, and the gates were shut 
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Mrs. Mackerras preceded the other, the pall-bearers being 
Messrs. John Creighton, Jas. Boyd, Andrew Davidson and 
John Carruthers ; the latter two had sailed from Scotland 
to this country with the Mackerras family. At the ceme- 
tery the burial service was conducted by Rev. T.G. Smith. 





; FUNERAL SERMON. 
BY PRINCIPAL GRANT, D.D. 


On Sunday morning last, the 18th inst., the funeral 
sermon of the deceased Professor was preached by the 
Principal, in St. Andrew's Church, to a very large 
audience who intently listened to every syllable of the 
impressive discourse. 

The hymns and psalms sung were all appropriate to the 


occasion. 
The scripture lessons were the 21st Psalm and_ selec- 


tions from Rev. xxt. and Xxxtt. 
The following is the sermon verbatim : 
Daniel x. 11.—‘A man greatly beloved.” 


Astriking expression—three times used concerning 
Daniel. Greatly beloved! By whom and why? All 
love is of God. We must run love and life back to Him. 
Life begets life. There is no life unless there has been 
antecedent life. And as with life so with love. That a 
man loves God is the best proof that Godloves him, and 
has in love begotten love in the heart of His child. And 
no man can love Godunless he love his brother also ; 
and if he love his brothers, they will love him. It may be 
objected that though Jesus loved men, they returned his 
love with hate. True; they did hate Him. But they 
hated Him because they did not know that 
them. His love wasto» pure for their dull eyes to dis- 
cern. ‘They looked at it and called it hatred. What else 
could they do then but crucify Him? They did it through 
ignorance, says St. Peter. But in what case has love so 
completely begotten love as in His? Is He not drawing 
all men unto Himself? Are there not millions of men 
and women and children on the earth now whose hearts 
are aed with a love to Jesus that transcends all express- 
ing ? 

The lesson I wish to teach to-day, and to teach as 
scripture teaches—by the example of a life—is this ° that 
love begets love ; and that according to the kind of love in 
us will be the love that we evoke in others. There is law 
in love as well as in every other realm of God, and this is 
its supreme law. You will say that the purest Jove may 
fail, that it may be wasted on unworthy objects and bring 
forth no fruit. And what does that prove against the 
eternal law which I have stated? It proves nothing 
against love, it proves only our terrible degradation. The 
light shines in the darkness. and the darkness compre- 
hends it not ; but that is the condemnation of the dark- 
ness. The good soil receiveth blessing from God ; where- 
as the living seed is wasted on the desert. But the desert 
is therefore rejected and is nigh unto cursing. Love then 
is the only thing that will produce that which man values 
more than anything else. We cannot live without love. 
Without love we have no true life. And there is only one 
way of getting this precious thing. Ifa man would give 
all the substance of his house for love, it would utterly be 
contemned. He can get love only by loving. He then 
is the wisest man and the greatest man who loves most. 
He most resembles the great God. 

Many a time do [ hear the wisdom of selfishness ex: 
tolled. Our lives prove that we think it wise to be selfish. 
But to-day I feel that I can speak to you of the wisdom 
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of love, and of the grandeur of that character whose in- 
nermost nature is love. 

What kind of a man was he whom Scripture three times 
calls the greatly beloved ? One of that class of men whom 
we gently style amiable? One with an overmastering 
emotional nature, but without intellectual strength or 
strength of will ? One from whom we expect benevolence 
affection, self-suppression, and against whom no one has 
a word to say, but on whose presence we do not count 
in supreme crises, and whom we never think of station- 
ing upon the high places of the field? Verily, such is not 
the picture given of Daniel. One ot his cotemporaries 
thinks of him as the ideal wise man. To be wiser than 
Daniel is a thing not possible. The same prophet at 
another time classes him with Noah and Job as the high- 
est earthly type of righteousness. And as we read the 
book called by his name, he comes before us as the em- 
bodiment of purity, digmty, and self-control ; one whose 
piety was equally removed from ostentation and from 
cowardly concealment ; who did not understand the word 
compromise ; who swerved not by a hair's-breadth from 
the path he had marked out for himself to avoid a whole 
den of lions. A man pure as snow and strong as granite , 
yet—or rather therefore—' a man greatly beloved.” Be- 
loved in his youth, in favour and tender love with his ap- 
pointed guardian, the prince of the eunuchs. In his old age, 
the first of the three presidents of the world-empire, 
beloved by the king his master who could not sleep and 
who passed the night fasting because of the danger of his 
servant. Greatly beloved by his God, who sent to him 
alone of all men the personal assurance of salvation. 

Aman like unto Daniel, “a man greatly beloved,” 
has been living among us, and God has taken him to rest 
and to stand in his lot. Let us learn the secret of his 
power if we can. Not for the sake of eulogizing him. 
He never cared for that. He has passed far beyond all 


that now. But for our own sakes.“ Next to the Bible,” 
said Norman McLeod, ‘ Christian biography is most 
profitable. In as far as it is true, it isa revelation of the 

“What books 


living (sod through His living Church.” 
would you advise me to read > a Kingston minister asked 
of the godly Muller of Bristol. “ J have had little time for 
some years past to read any book except the Bible, but 
what time I have I give chiefly to Christian biography,” 
was the answer. And what is the Bible itself but a col- 
lection of the most marvellously told biographies. lives of 
men pointing forward or looking back to the most won- 
derful life lived upon our earth, the life that combined 
perfect righteousness and perfect love. And if it it pro- 
fitable to read the life of a good man, how much more 
profitable to have known him personally, to have come in 
contact with him tor years in daily life, to have felt the 
very beatings of his heart, to have learned his true nature 
not by words, not through the medium of another mind, 
but by the glances and the resting of his own eyes, the 
tones of his voice, his counsels, his steadfast purpose and 
heroic life ? Thus were ve privileged who knew John 
Mackerras. 

Ask half a dozen different persons why they liked Pro- 
fessor Mackerras, and in all probability you would get as 
many different answers. One would dilate upon his elo- 
quence and his scholarship. But he had not time to cul- 
tivate either eloquence or scholarship. Coming to college 
when a boy and leaving it at the age of twenty-one, he had 
to plunge at once into all the details of parish and 
Church work,—exhausting enough in any country when 
faithfully performed, doubly exhausting in a new 
country where the foundations of the Church have to 
be laid and its framework constructed, and where indi- 
vidualism almost instinctively rebels against the most 
modest exercise of ecclesiastical authority. When ap- 
pointed Professor, he was not permitted to enjoy that 
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learned leisure, those undisturbed hours among books 
that form the scholar. He had to fight for the existence 
of his Alna Mater ; to spend years explaining with pain- 
ful iteration to every man he met in the city and village 
and backwoods the meaning of the words College and 
University, the history of Queen’s, its importance to the 
country and the church, and all the reasons why he was 
seeking the aid of the people. That he knew was the 
duty to which he was called, simply because it was the 
duty that lay nearest him. That duty he did with all his 
might. Had there been more intelligence, more liberality, 
or More spontaneity in the people, had there been in the 
Church more community of sentiment and willingness to 
share the burden, his life might have been spared. But 
though stricken down in the midst of his days he uttered 
no word, he thought not one thought of reproach. His 
sacrifice was complete, because free, independent, and 
ungrudged. But while such work made him acquainted 
as few men are with Canadian life and modes of thinking, 
it prevented that higher culture which is the fruit of in- 
tellectual concentration and long continued study of the 
best models. Hence that almost boyish superabundance 
of rhetoric that characterized his most carefully prepared 
lectures and sermons, disappointing to those who knew 
the genuine intellectual power and retined taste that was 
in him. Latterly his style became simpler, and then the 
truthfulness and earnestness of his spirit came out in that 
unadorned beauty which alone satisfies a severe taste, 
while his logical precision gave coherence and point to 
everything he said. Perhaps his best speech was one 
made to the General Assembly that met in Halifax. The 
hour was a critical one for a new born church to pass 
through. The occasion called forth all that was in him, 
for he loved his church, and though some who seldom 
doubt then doubted he had faith in its future. He saw 
that the only safety was in recalling the church from the 
fatal. course into which she was being hurried back to the 
strict observance of her own time-honored forms which 
are the safeguards of minorities and individuals. He 
summoned his whole strength, and welded an exact 
knowledge of church order, of fitting precedents, and an 
analysis of the case before the Court into a speech the 
blended logic and suppressed passion of which was simply 
irresistible. The most eminent lawyers in the Province 
were present, and they declared it to be an absolutely 
faultless specimen of forensic eloquence. And who list- 
ened unmoved to his last address in this church? He 
had risen beyond rhetoric and become eloquent. But 
there have been many men infinitely his superiors in 
scholarship and oratory, who could not be described as 
“ greatly beloved.” 

Students spoke of him as a model Professor. He was a 
born teacher. Onno parade ground was better order 
observed than in his class-room. The students would 
as soon have thought of rebelling against laws of nature as 
of disregarding word or look from him. But the com- 
manding officer in the class-room was the friend—a_veri- 
table elder brother—in his own home or in their rooms. 
Ministering to them when iil, ever ready with thoughtful 
counsel or ready purse as one or the other was needed, 
was to him part of his duty, Butaman may be a kind 
and true Professor, and yet noone describe him as “a 
man greatly beloved.” 

Women were invariably attracted to him, for he was, in 
the grand old sense of the word, a gentleman. They 
speak of his patience, of his sweet and unfailing courtesy. 
The same qualities attracted men, and bound them to 
him by somewhat of the sentiment by which man is bound 
to woman. Few men love men, but many men loved 
Mackerras, or ‘“‘dear John’ as staid, respectable and 
thoroughly unemotional men were wont to call him. 
Possessing such a character, it is little wonder that he 
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passed through life without making a single enemy so far 
as I know. Yet how seldom is such a lot possible. for a 
public man! It is scarcely possible for human nature to 


- do justice to an opponent, and a public man cannot avoid 
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against his own friends and-his own desires, 


| always found even on the bench. 
' sion of sound judgment, inflexible love of truth, and the 


having opponents. But verily those who entertained 
enmity or hatred towards Mackerras must have been of 
the baser sort. The women, however, who were intima- 
tely acquainted with him appreciated him most truly. 
With their unerring instinct they divined his rare excel- 
lence. They knew that here was a man, who---test or 
try or tempt him as you liked--would always ring true ; 
who could be trusted always even unto death ; who 
honored wo:nanhood, and in his pureness understood 
surity. By women he was “a man greatly beloved.” 
While the magnetism of his gentleness and strength 
attracted women, men felt that they could trust to his 
blended wisdom and strength. Those who took counsel 
with him onimportant confidential subjects speak of the 
judicial temper of his mind, that equipoise of faculties 


. that enabled him always to see the actual facts of the 


case, and therefore to judge righteous judgment, even 
Few know 
themselves and others well enough to know how rare a 
temper this is. It isnot always found among lawyers— 
the men who of necessity cultivate it most. It is not 
It requires the posses- 


subjugation of the lower parts of our nature to the higher. 


| Most men see what they wish to see, and decide and act 
‘accordingly. They give advice also to suit their interests 
t or the desires of their friends, and consequently they err 


frequently. I never knew him err in judgment. The de- 
cision of every case on which he was€onsulted was what 
he said beforehand it would be. It would have been better 
for all concerned, had his advice been always taken. His 
value as a councillor in delicate affairs—public or private 
—-was incalculable. Already I feel the loss the College 
has sustained in this respect ; andI know that I shall 
feel it daily for years. But aman may be wise as Daniel, 
and not ‘‘a man greatly beloved.” 

I have spoken of him as a judge. Most of his friends 
thought of him rather asa knight without fear and with- 
out reproach. And no wonder. The fire of chivalry 
burned not more brightly in medieval Bayard or more 
modern Latour d'Auvergne than in this Canadian , Pro- 
fessor. He was a Highland gentleman ; true to his party, 
true to any one he considered his chief, true to the mem- 
ories of his fatherland, careless of personal ease or gain,sensi- 


, tive regarding thehonor of all with whom he had ever 


been associated. He fought and gained for many who will 
never know all that they owe tohim. For whether he lost or 
won, he kept silence. But he might have had _ those 
splendid qualities, and yet not have been ‘a man greatly 


. beloved.” 


One who understood him told me that the word that 


* came to her mind as she thought of him was, ‘'God loveth 
<a cheerful giver.” 


But of his liberality as of his chivalry, 
I may not give details. He,,I feel, would have it so. And 
why should details of either be needed! He gave himself. 
Is not that enough for the dullest to know ? 

My brothers, what then was the centre of this man’s 
nature? What the secret force that bound into graceful 
living unity all the moral opposites of his character ? 
Why was he greatly beloved ? Why? Because his nature 
was based not on selfishness but on love. He loved much, 
and therefore was much loved. In order to understand 
how the various qualities to which I have referred har- 
moniously gathered in one man, we must see and have the 
heart to’ understand the centre from which they all 
radiated, the centre in which they all had their root. The 
pole-star of his life seemed to men to be duty. But duty 


-was rooted in love too deep and sacred for the common eye 
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to see. He did not speak of his religious experience. 1 
never heard him refer toa time when he was converted. 
He never knew a time when he did not Jove. Existence 
was inconceivable to him apart from relationship to the 
Father of his spirit. And he was never false to any man 
because he was true to his faith in God. To him, life 
here and life hereafter were one and the same. As Death 
drew near, he faced him as he had long faced sickness, 
not with a bravado of welcome, but very calmly, knowing 
that it was all right, and knowing Him who through 
death had destroyed him that had the power of death. 
He wrote me thirty-six hours before the end in these 
words: ‘The conclusion 1s forcing itself upon me that 
ere spring I shall be an occupant of Cataraqui Cemetery. 
T let you know, that you may think over a plan for supply- 
ing my classes for the rest of the session. I enclose re- 
sults of last examinations for seniors. The juniors I hope 
_ to send in two or three days. In life or death believe me 

ever yours.” Could any man write more calmly concern- 
ing every day duty? He walked quietly from his work to 
his grave. He dreaded prolonged pain, lest he should be 
unmanned. He was spared that: for when the struggle 
came it found the last strand of life worn to a thread by 
the strain of duty that he had continued to the end, un- 
deterred by pain and daily failing strength. He slept all 
night. The last thread quietly gave way. And in the 
morning he awaked, satisfied with the likeness of Him in 
whose likeness he had grown more beautiful through suf- 
fering. 

I cannot express our feelings better than in lines sent 
me by one of our number. 


Long had we trembled for the life, 
That to our prayers was given, 

And looked with reverence on a face 
‘Touched with the glow of Heaven. 


The radiance of the better land 
Seemed in those clear eyes shining. 

So pure the spirit's light burned through, 
The fragile form enshrining. 


We sought to cheat foreboding hearts 
With hopes to fears replying,— 

For, listening to those cheery tones, 
We could not think him dying ! 


And so, as sudden seems the end, 
As heavy seems the sorrow, 

As though strong health had promised fair 
For many a bright to-morrow ! 


We little dreamed the parting year, 
With solemn, still transition, 

Had borne the long familiar form 
Forever from our vision. 


And tears unbidden have their way 
From eyes unused tc weeping, 

For life looks darker for the loss 
Of him—“‘ not dead but sleeping.” 


And yet, it seems to us who mourn, — 
E’en to the heaviest hearted,— 
That set to music is the life 
Of him who is departed ;— 


The music of a noble heart 
That beat with quick vibration 

To every true and earnest call 
To serve its generation,— 


With noble deeds that knew no stint, 
With all ungrudging labour, 

Glad, whilelife lasted, to be spent, 
Vor God and for his neighbor. 


We may not grudge the shortened years, 
So full of truest living, — 

Ve may not grudge the health and strength 
He gave,—with “ cheerful giving.” 


True life runs not by earthly suns, 
3ut by the spirit's growing, 

And his are the eternal years 
Where endless life is flowing. 


One of God's noble ones is gone, 

Yet hope smiles through our sorrow ; 
The Resurrection and the Life 

Points to a glorious morrow. 


And while we feel with clearer sense 
That Presence broo:ling o'er us, 

We fain would follow in the path 
Our friend has trod before us. 


That life divine, whose endless joy, 
Transcends our poor expressing ; 

The “walk with God"'—he knoweth now 
The fullness of its blessing. 


Lift up your heads then and be glad, O ye sorrowing 
ones. It is not death but victory that is before us. I et 
no one mourn. Let every one be inspiredwith his spirit 
and by his triumph. He has left toeach of usa perpetual 
inheritance. We are the richer for having cana him 
and that treasure which we have in him no power can take 
from us. And all that he gave to us enriched hiffiself. 
No need had he to hate life or to hate all the labour that 
he had taken under the sun, from not knowing whether 
the man that came after him to inherit it should be a wise 
man ora fool. He knew that he had given his strength to 
that which would endure. He rejoiced in are-united church 
achurch that had had the strength to cast behind its back 
the factious strifes about words that had long crippled it 
a church. that he believed would cherish its inheritance 
as national, historical, apostolical, and that would at the 
same time adapt itself to the actual needs of the present 
day and the necessities of a new continent. He rejoiced 
in his University, modelled on those ancient ane ever 
young fountains of learning, intellectual iife, and spiritual 
force that have blessed and are blessing our Fatherland 
The day he left our city to return no more, he drove 
round the new buildings that he rejoiced in as the beauti- 
ful emblem of its growing power and the pledge of its or 
manence. He bade the man drive very slowly. He ee 
in every feature from every point of view, and-came back 
with glowing happy face. “It isa picture that I carry 
with me," he half murmured to me. He would not have 
exchanged his lot then with the richest of those poor men 
who think themselves rich, whereas they are poor and 
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wretched and miserable and blind and naked. In the 
light of his memory, do we not see the glory and the 
wealth of love? Contrasted with him, how poor and 
pitiful selfishness looks ? ; 

Heis not dead. We shall not let him die. We shall 
keep his memory green in our hearts. He lives where 
life is full and free. He lives in the city that hath founda- 
tions. He lives here, in us. He lives. part of the life of 
that College in which his own intellectual life awaked, 
and which he loved with a love inexplicable.to strangers 
and foreigners, part of the life of that church which repre- 
sented to him the holiest memories of forefathers and the 
sacred inheritance of his children ; part of the nation’s 
life,—-a nation and an age sadly in need of the inspiration 
of tives like his. 





SOME OF THE TRIBUTES 
PAID TO HIS MEMORY. 


FROM A LETTER TO HIS SISTER WRITTEN BY WM. KAY, M.A., 
OF GODERICH, HIs OLD SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Any contribution I could make for publication would 
not do justice to the memory of my beloved friend, and 
you may easily suppose the lapse of more than thirty years 
must make recollections of the boy somewhat din, 

L think it must have been in 1843 that your late father's 
family moved into Cornwall. At that time, John entered 
the Grammar School, and continued without interruption 
till he entered Queen's College. He very soon attracted 
my attention by his quickness of apprehension, his careful 
preparation ot lessons, and his uniform good conduct ; and 
no less from the respect | had for your father than aftec- 
tion for the son, I resolved to give him every advantage in 
my power, and forward his views to the best of my ability. 
The progress he made, both in classics and mathematics. 
particularly the former, came up to my most sanguine ex- 
pectations ; and, on léaving school for college, I gave him 
the highest recommendation [ ever gave to any youth, 
The reputation he earned at school was abundantly sus- 
tained at college, and afforded the highest gratification to 
both his teacher and his friends. The bond of attachment 
between scholar and teacher was never broken, and owing 
no less to the manliness of his character than to the ma- 
turity of his mind and the amiableness of his disposition, 
was merged into that of friendship, which continued until 
the day of his death. 

I shail never forget the delightful days we spent at Bow- 
manville together, and with what satisfaction I noticed 
the strong attachment subsisting between the young pastor 
and his people, and with what confidence even the oldest 
of them looked to him for counsel in all the affairs of life. 
You know with what joy I hailed his appointment to the 
classical chair, and no one was more gratified than myself 
at the success which crowned his work. Yes, I was proud 
of him, I respected him, and I loved him. 





FROM REV. WM. BAIN, D.D., PERTH, ONT., HIS EARLIEST 
FRIEND IN CANADA. 


I have known our late dear and noble friend from his 
infancy, and his parents and family for a still longer 
period, 1 left him a mere child in his and my native 
town, in 1834. I found him, on his arrival in Canada 
with his family in 1838, developed into a happy, merry 
little boy, the pet of his family, and sparkling with 
intelligence. 
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I have watched his career ever since with a fond, I may 
say with an affectionate interest ; and the gradual and 
ever-progressive unfolding of his intellectual and moral 
character has been to me matter of very pleasing and 
grateful admiration. 

Our late dear friend was, in his beautiful character, and 
in his highly useful and honored consecrated life, a happy 
illustration, and, to parents, a very encouraging veritica- 
tion of the Scripture precept and promise: “Train up a 
child in the way in which he should go, and, when he is 
old, he will not depart from it.’ His parents, both father 
and mother, were possessed of more than ordinary marked 
individuality and force of character, and their intelligence 
and moral worth were acknowledged by all who knew 
them. His father was, for many years, a respected elder 
in one of the congregations in Nairn, as were also his 
grandfathers on both father's and mother’s side. The 
mother's family have also given to the ministry of the 
Church four clergymen: the Rev. William Grant, formerly 
minister of the Gaelic Church, Perth, Scotland, and now 
and for the last twenty-five years an active and influential 
minister at Shoalhaven, New South Wales, an uncle of 
our deceased friend: the late Rev. Duncan Grant, of 
Forres, Morayshire, and the late Kev. Alex. Clark, of In- 
verness, both cousins, and both of whom occupied distin- 
guished and horored places among the ministers of their 
day; also, the late Rev. Daniel Clark, minister of Indian 
Lands, and brother of the late minister of Inverness. 

Thus, in a measure, was our dear revered friend a son 
of the Church, and he was early and heartily devoted by 
his parents to the Lord. His father made it one of the 
special and fondest objects of his life to get both the mind 
and the heart of his much loved son imbued with a desire 
for, and a love of, the Christian Ministry. Generously 
possessed by this high purpose as a Christian and loving 
father, and as a teacher, having been the instructor of his 
son during the first years of his school-boy life. we can 
easily understand that we are not a little indebted to his 
father's prayers and counsels and instructions for the beau- 
tiful and loveable character, the compacted and well- 
informed mind, the pure and lofty purpose which enabled 
our dear friend, in a life consecrated to his Saviour, 
moulded by His holy word, and directed by His spirit, to 
render services of so high and varied an order to the 
Church and to the University—a life, alas! we are ready 
to say, too brief to satisfy the affection of his friends, and 
for the requirements of the Church and College; but, 
though brief, filled up with faithful and useful services, 
rendered in humble gratitude and love to his divine Mas- 
ter, ample enough, we can cherish the fond assured hope, 
to have secured from Him the gracious commendation, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant. lnter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 





FROM THE REV. E. F. TORRANCE, PETERBORO, 


At the conclusion of a most impressive discourse, deliv- 
ered last Sabbath morning in St. Paul's Church, Peterboro, 
by the pastor, Rev. E. FE. Torrance, from the text, Isaiah vii, 
1,2: “The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to 
heart ; and merciful men are taken away, none considering 
that ‘the righteous is taken away from the evil to come. 
He shall enter into peace: they shall rest in their beds, 
each one walking in his uprightness,” the following grace- 
ful tribute was paid to the memory of the late Rev. Pro- 
fessor Mackerras, ‘‘a man greatly beloved” by those who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance in that town, as 
elsewhere :-— 

‘“ My mind was directed to this subject, to-day, because 
a righteous and merciful man has lately been taken away 
from our midst. All of you knew him to whom I refer by 
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repute. Many of you knew him personally, and, in his 
death, you must feel that the Church and the world have 
sustained a great loss. Occupying, as he did, a most !m- 
portant position in the Church—a position tor which he 
was peculiarly fitted by high intellectual endowments. rare 
beauties of character, and much of the spirit of his Master, 
we ought to lay his death to heart, and to consider why he 
has been taken away. God has a wise purpose in this 
stroke, though we may not be able to see what that pur- 
pose is. The eye of sense beholds stricken relatives, sor- 
rowing friends, an important post unoccupied. The eye of 
faith beholds a perfected spirit before the throne, a good 
and faithful servant entered into the joy of his Lord. Let 
us seek to follow this righteous and merciful man, even as 
he followed Christ, that when the messenger of death 
comes to us, we may not be unprepared, but ready to enter 


into peace.” 





FROM REV. JOHN JENKINS, D.D., LL.D, MONTREAL. 


Rev. Dr. Jenkins, of St. Paul's Church, Montreal, closed 
his sermon on Sunday with the following tribute : 


“TL cannot close these services without a passing refer- 
ence to the loss which the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has lately sustained in the death of the late Rev. John 
Hugh Mackerras, M.A., one of the Clerks of the General 
Assembly, and Professor of Classics in the University of 
Queen's College. To some of you he was personally 
known : to most of you he was known by reputation, A 
man of rare natural endowments, he was also a man of 
large culture. [Learned was he and eloquent, an accom- 
plished scholar, an able and persuasive preacher : while 
his legal acumen and attainments in the ecclesiastical 
sphere have perhaps never been surpassed. Certainly 
they have rarely been equalled. 
prnle and Chiarch in Canili have know for the last 
twenty vears. Thess were endowments that loome.t 
before the public eye, but they were insignificant compar- 
ed with his qualities as a man and his excellence as a 
christian. Singularly gentle by nature, he became by 
Divine grace the humble, simple-hearted christian sitting 
at the feet of Jesus, and, while learning from His words, 
drinking largely into his spirit. To those who knew him 
in private life, his grace and gentleness, his transparent 
honesty and truthfulness, his reverent spirit, his godly 
walk, were felt to give a charm and a brilliancy to his 
‘character which his more public qualities failed to impart. 
His was indeed the path of the just. His religious charac- 
ter grew, and christian principle, as “he passed on in life. 
deepened with his great nature. He advanced in Divine 

Nowledge. In the love and grace of Christ he more and 
More abode. On anon he went, walking in the light of 

eaven while yet with us on earth. Such men rarely 
appear in the firmament of the Church. When they 
Pass beyond to another sphere, a blank is left, which 
it takes generations to fill up. We shall never 
again hear his eloquent voice, never again shall we have 
the privilege of being guided by his wise counsels. But 
the Church in Heaven has received him unto her mem- 
bership, and the eye of faith sees him to-day near the 
‘throne of God and of the Lamb, in the perfect unchang- 
ing day of heavenly joy.” 





FROM REV. D. J. MACDONNELL, M.A., B.D., TORONTO, PASTOR 


OF ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH. | 
A wide circle is called to mourn the death of Prof. 


Mackerras, an able and faithful minister, and one of the 
most lovable of men. Some of you knew him only as a 
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man whose name was associated with Queen's College, or 
with meetings of Synod and Assembly. Others of you 
had often listened gladly to his voice both in this church 
and in the one in which you worshipped for many years. 
A few of us had the privilege of knowing him more inti- 
mately, an.1 we know best how good and faithful, how 
genial and cheerful, how enthusiastic, how unselfish he 
was. 

Warmly, even passionately, attached to his church and 
University, he served them both loyally, and in serving 
them serve the Master whom he loved. His name will 
always be held in loving remembrance by the students 
and graduates of (ween'’s University in his etforts in 
connection with the Endowment movement begun in 1869. 
by which, indeed, his life was cut short. He lived to see 
a second Endowment Fund raised. and new buildings 
almost completed—enongh done to place the University 
on a secure basis. 

His work during the last two or three years has been 
done with the consciousness that he was a dying man. 
Yet it was with difficulty that he could be induced to fore- 
go any portion of his duties, whether as Classical Pro- 


fessor in Queen's, or as Clerk of the General Assembly. 
Nobly he stuck to his post, shirking no duty, always 
about him were 


bright and cheerful, even when friends 
fearful, considering his great weakness, 
might bring forth. 

The Christmas holidays came, and he went with his 
family to Peterboro, and there he died. The whole city 
of Kingston was moved by the tidings of his death. 1 
doubt if there was a man in Kingston so generally beloved 
by citizens of all classes and creeds. I know, too, that 
while there may be in the ranks of the Ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church men of more brilliant parts, there are 
few who could so ill be spared, and none more truly loved. 

I cannot say from this place all that I feel. I have 
often thanked God for sucha friend. [had none more 
dear in the whole circle of my acquaintance. Even as 
minister of this congregation, some of you know how much 
cause | have to hold Prof. Mackerras in affectionate 
and thankful remembrance, as I do, : 

And now, all too soon, as we think—but the Lord knows 
best—he rests from his labours, and his works do follow 
him. May the ministers of the church be stimulated by 
hie worthy example to greater devotion. May we all be 
led to work more faithfully while it is day: "The night 
cometh, when no man can work.” 


of what a day 


we 





LETTERS FROM EUROPE 
TO HIS SISTER, WIFE OF REV. GEO. BLAIR, PRESCOTT. 


During the Fall and Winter of 1874, Professor Macker- 
ras, acting under medical advice, took a Continental trip, 
to revive his already fast-failing health. During his ab- 
sence, he maintained a constant correspondence with his 
sister, through whose kindness we are enabled to publish 
some of his letters, which, containing in themselves much 
of interest, are doubly valuable to us, as trom them many 
can learn more of the man: ‘ 


Lonpon, Eng., August 26, 1874. 
My Dear SISTER, 
* * * = * * - 

You will have learned from my previous epistle to you, 
that the wish so earnestly expressed in yours has been 
gratified, and that, wolens volens, 1 must rest until next 
summer. It has gone against the grain to have to abstain 
from my work * * for so long a period; but Iam 
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becoming reconciled to the inevitable, when I take into 
account the many advantages likely to flow from this en- 
forced period of rest and travel. 


* * * * * * * 


‘To-day. I paid my fifteenth visit to Dr. Mackenzie. He 
says that I am improving, and that we may leave London 
at the end of the present week. * * Thad some con- 
versation with the Doctor last Monday about our future 
movements, We are likely to spend September and Octo- 
ber in Scotland, and afterwards to spread our wings and 
fly to the Sunny South. The Doctor says that the Medi- 
terranean is so different from all other waters, we need 
not be afraid of it. So we will move about along its 
shores, commencing with a few weeks at Mentone or San 
Remo, in the neighborhood of Nice. then at Florence. and 
next at Rome. é 

Last Sabbath, we heard Dean Stanley in the morning, 
and Archbishop Manning in the evening. I was anxious 
to hear both, as the former is likely to be next Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the latter successor to Pio Nono, The 
Dean we heard imperfectly. He read, closely and without 
warmth, an able sermon. The Archbishop delivered a 
powerful discourse, without notes, for an hour and ten 


minutes. 


MENTONE, FRANCE, Nov. 21, 1574. 


* * * * * * * 


I know that you will be anxious to hear of our prosper- 
ity in this far-off land. Let me give you a brief summary 
of our progress since [ wrote you from Helensburgh, im- 
mediately before we left Scotland. 

Throughout our whole journey we were highly favoured 
with the weather. We saw not one drop of rain from the 
time we left Scotia until we had been some days in this 
place. Bright skies, balmy days, nights not cold, accom- 
panied us all the way. We had a very comfortable ride 
from Edinburgh to London. There we rested over the 
Sabbath. Dr. Mackenzie was away from home, and had 
been so for three weeks. He was off for his holidays. I 
saw his assistant three times. | To the inhalation which | 
have been regularly taking for three months, he added 
lozenges, to be gradually dissolved in the mouth every four 
hours. He also gave me a preparation of sulphate of zinc, 
I think, wherewith to touch daily the larynx and adjacent 
vocal organs. 

On the Sabbath we heard Dr. Parker, author of “ Ecce 
Deus,” and a distinguished minister of the Congregational 
Church. He gave us an admirable lecture on the Centu- 
rion who built a svnagegue for the Jewish nation, and who 
came to invoke Christ's healing powers in behalf of his 
servant. He rivetted an audience of about 2,500 by the 
vivid, graphic manner in which he presented practical 
views of Gospel truth. One thing I have learned from 
the men I have heard, and I have listened to some of the 
foremost preachers of the day, is the importance of manner. 
Detnosthenes was almost right in his axiom about the all- 
important element of “ action” in the qualifications of an 
orator, 

We left London at 8 o'clock, p.m., on the Monday, and 
crossed the Channel from Newhaven to Dieppe. This is 
a longer sea-route than from Dover to Calais, but very 
much cheaper. Fortunately, the sea was perfectly calm ; 
scarce a ripple stirred the surface; hence, we had a pleas- 
ant passage, and suffered nothing from sea-sickness. A 
railway journey of 125 miles through Normandy, remind- 
ing us in many aspects of Lower Canada, brought us to 
Paris at four o'clock in the afternoon of Tuesday. After 
dinner at the table d’hote of the London and New York 
Hotel, at which about forty persons sat down, and where 


Sk 


nothing but English could be heard, we sallied out to see 
Paris by lamplight. We sauntered down to the Church of 
the Madeleine. a magnificent building in the style of a 
Greek Temple, and thence strolled leisurely down the 
Boulevards de Capucines and des Italiens. Feeling tired, 
I said to Maggie: “ Let us sit down on the pavement in 
front of this splendid Cafe, take tea, and gaze out on Par- 
isian life as it streams past. Wl at need we care for ob- 
servation; nobody knows us here.’ We had scarce begun 
to sip our tea when a ventleman sat down in front of us 
and called for cigars. At first, ] got a glimpse merely of 
his side-face; but as he turned round more fully, £ found 
it to be John Kedpath, my fellow-fisher at Labrador last 
summer, He was as amazed as we were at the meeting. 
We saw a very little more of the place next forenoon. It 
isa magnificent city. That afternoon (Wednesday), we 
left the capital of France for the South, intending to rest at 
Dijon. When we reached that town at midnight, we 
shrank from going out into the cold in a strange town, and 
resolved to go right on to Lyons. When we arrived at 
this city at breakfast time, we thought it an unseemly hour 
to go to bed, so the word was, ‘On to Marseilles.” We 
stuck to our train and continued our journey. All day we 
skirted the banks of the Rhone, and every glimpse from 
the window convinced us that we were at last in the land 
of the olive and vine. At dark, we found ourselves in a 
comfortable hotel in Marseilles. We were tired by our 
continuous rail journey of 537 miles from Paris. So we 
rested all next day (Friday) in the commercial capital of 
France. On Saturday morning, we again packed up our 
traps and started for this place, 155 miles distant. What 
a glorious day it was overhead! What a feast of enjoy- 
ment all through! On our right were the sparkling waters 
of the Mediterranean, so richly blue. On our left, orchards 
of olives, and figs, and oranges, and lemons, and ranges of 
vineyard. As the Maritime Alps began to throw out their 
grey limestone arms to the sea, tunnels became frequent. 
In and out—then a charming peep at the ever-varying sea. 
In again and out—then a picturesque view of the rugged 
coast-line, with its numerous indentations, It was a 
“white day,” a day never to be forgotten ! 

We reached Mentone in the afternoon, and remained 
over Sabbath at the Grande Bretagne Hotel. On Mon- 
day, aided bya letter to the wife of the French pastor 
here, kindly procured for us by Miss Logie, now of Edin- 
burgh, tormerly of Kingston, we sallied out in search of a 
boarding-house, here called ‘‘ Pension.” We were soon 
successful. We made terms with the lady who keeps the 
* Pension Suedoise" (Swedish boarding-house.) She isa 
Mademoiselle Tellin. Her father was chaplain to the 
King of Sweden. She is a Protestant, and I regard her as 
a good Christian woman. We find her kind. We have 
a comfortable, though not large, room on the second 
floor. It has a southeren exposure, and gets the behefit of 
the sun nearly all the day long. This is the great re- 
commendation here. We pay eighteen francs ($3.60) per 
day, exclusive of candles which cost us about nine francs 
per month, and wood for which we pay two francs per 
basket. We have just finished our first basket. It lasted 
us five evenings; but as the weather becomes colder, two 
evenings will despatch a basket. These terms are con- 
sidered very reasonable, and are cheaper than such of our 
acquaintances, whom we have made, pay. At present the 
sun rises about seven o'clock and passes over the Western 
hills at four o'clock. It is not safe for invalids to be out 
after that hour. We get a snack in the morning—coffee, 
bread and butter—then dejenuer or luncheon at noon and 
the great meal of the day is table d'hote at half-past five 
o'clock. A cup of tea at eight, p.m., forms the last meal 
in the day. The food is not so different from that to 
which we have been accustomed as we expected to find it 
in France. 
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HIE portrait presented with this number? 


isthat of Fife Fowler. M.D.. Professor 
of Materia Medica. Acceding to his ex- 
press request, we publish but the barest facts 
in connection with his career. To the ma- 
jority of our readers, however, he is so well 
known that little more is necessary. Next 
number we will publish the portrait of the 


Rey. Prof. Mowat, Registrar. 





A may be seen in another colutmu the 

oft repeated suggestion of the JOURNAL 
as to the formation of a snow shoe club has 
been taken up, and the farmers round the 
city can now expect to have the snow lying 
on their farms so well battened down by the 
repeated pressure of the graceful snow shoe, 
as to prevent all possibility of the most 
furious wind storm making the ground bare. 


COLLEGE JOURNA 
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When we consider how necessary it is, if 


good crops are desired, that the ground 
should remain covered, we cannot but think 
that the farmers would do well to invite the 


OLD SERIES, 
Vor. VII. No. 7. 


Q.ULS.8.C. to their respective abodes and 
farms. and entertain them well for the service 
done. The invitation will be accepted. 
Who will be first 2?) Don't all speak at once. 


A? we prophesied in our last number of 
4 last year our *f Personal Column” this 
issue is well filled with announcements of 
that peculiar ceremony with which, Byron 
says. all comedies end. We tender our con- 
gratulations en bloc and do it none the less 
heartily as we see on the list the names of 
some of our predecessors on the JOURNAL 
staff, men who did much to give the JOUR- 
Nal the position it now has. Since the 
JoURNAL issued its first sheet, three of its 
sometime editors have committed them- 
selves by marrying--it may perhaps be of 
interest when we say that these three are 
clergymen. In this race at any rate Cassock 
has taken the lead. Well, we wish them all 
happiness and will only ask them never to 
come near Kingston without enlivening our 
sanctum with a call from themselves “and 
their ‘* better halves.” 

THOUSAND DOoL.aR GaiLic SCHOL- 

ARSHIP.—M. C. Cameron, M.P., of 
Goderich, has recently founded a Scholar- 
ship of $60 a year in Queen's, to be known 
as the M. C. Cameron Gelic Scholarship, 
and to be awarded to our best Gaelic schol- 
ar or speaker. The founder has nominated 
the holder of the scholarship for this session 
and has nominated one who can hold his 
own with any one in the ancient language 
of Paradise. Hereafter the Senate is to ap- 
point, and if they consider themselves in- 





competent to examine, they may invoke the 
aid of outsiders. We believe that this 
is the first Geelic Scholarship established 
in any American or Canadian University. 
and may it be an omen of that Chair im 
Geelic that His léxcellency desiderated see- 
ing in Queen’s College ! to Pro- 
fessor Blackie, the endowment for a Gaelic 
Chair in Edinburgh University has been 
secured. In Jesus College, the favourite 
Oxford College of Welsh students, a Chair 
of the Celtic languages has also been es- 
tablished. Surely there are enough High- 
Janders in Canada to warrant such a Chair 
in Queen's. Mr. Cameron has led the way 
by a deed worth a great many eloquent 
speeches. Who will be the first contributor 
to a Chair, or. better still. who will endow 
and so connect his name with it forever ¢ 


Thanks 


JHE Alma Mater Society has held a 

public debate. — This is a fact known 

to invst of our city readers.—they saw the 
announcement in the — daily 
Our report says that “the hall was not 
crowded": and the reporter was justified 
Now, why was it 


papers.— 


in making the statement. 
not? Firstly, the evening was badly chosen. 
There were many other mectings that even- 
ing, and meetings. too, of the kind that were 
most apt to interfere with the attendance at 
a public debate. This 
reason for the absetice of so many. 
ly. there-was too great a lack of interest 
among the students themselves. | Had they 
taken the matter up among their friends, 
and well advertised it privately, a good 
audience would easily have been got togeth- 
er. Thirdly, the students have not during 
the past session brought themselves suffici- 
ently before the public to attract a good 
audience by the mere announcement of an 
ordinary public debate. 
college meetings of course, many of them, 
but these meetings have not been “run” by 


Was a very vood 


Second- 


There have been 
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the students. In past years the entertain- 
ments given by the students have been 
many, and well patronized, and there is no 
reason Why such should not the 
The material surely is just as good. 
We like the suggestion given in the report 
of the debate. that these meetings should be 
held monthly. If thisbe done and they be- 
come at recognized institution: ifan attrac: 
tive programme consisting of debate, read- 


be case 


-nOW. 


ings, essay, glees, etc., be prepared: if the 
students make an effort to make the first 
one or two successful, and if until they be- 
come established the evening be judiciously 
donbt of their 
attendance, ner can 


selected : there can be no 
of 
there be any doubt of the favourable in- 
fluence they would exert on all those taking 
part inthem. 


suceess 1 point 


SHORTLY after Professor Mackerras’s 
death a number of gentlemen connect- 
| ed with the College having met decided to 
| make some effort to establish a Mackerras 
| Memorial. They therefore sent a circular 
: letter to as many of the Professor's friends 
as possible in order to further their object. 
This circular we publish in another column, 
It speaks for itself——and we hope it will be 
well responded to. We think the idea is 
one that will commend itself to all of the 
many friends of our late Professor, and we 
know that should any of those friends desire 
to make any suggestion in connection with 
the matter the Committee will be glad to 
inte consideration 

It will 
there are 


receive it and take it 
when they meet on the 28th April. 
be seen from the Circular that 

three grades of amounts. on which depends 
the form of Memorial. This of course rests 
entirely with the givers. The action of the 
Committee in deciding not to 
such a memorial is one that will be endorsed 
| by all. 
sary. 


for 


canvass 


Surely such a canvass is not neces 
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We might dis mention cone on dis 
ladies of the city have determined to obtain 
an oil portrait of Professor Mackerras to be 
hung in Convocation Hall, 


FEW numbers since we had occasion 
& to write an editorial protesting against 
the giving to the University of 
special legal privileges as the value of its 
degrees which were not given to like degrees 
granted by other Universities, whereupon 
the White and Blue makes two suygestions, 
which we fully believe are quite original, for 
we doubt if they could possibly have entered 
the brains of the editor of any College paper 
except one connected with the University of 
Toronto. The sublimely 
in which in the first suggestion 
formulates the principle that 
pure and undetiled should be the ruling prin- 
ciple ina University, and the equally sub- 
lime way in which in the second it applies 
the principle to itself. is something the only 


Toronto 


unconscious way 
it tacitly 
* egotism” 


parallel to which that we know of is seen in 


at home. 
When we 


the typical “Celestial” We cannot 
understand why. legislation 
affecting the leval standing of sister Univer- 
sities without any radical change within the 
Universities themselves and 


see 


without 
reasonable cause. we should not raise 


any 
Our 


voice on behalf of justice. © And ‘because 
Queen's has not for some. time given the 
degree in question, is no reason why we 


should stand quietly by and) see an impor- 
tant principle of Canadian University rights 
violated. But besides this we candidly ad- 
mit that we had another reason for writing as 
we did. It isa matter that would be very 
likely to affect us in more ways than one as 
weare,and having before now advocated 
the refor ming of our Law F aculty it would 
very likely affect us directly were our wishes 
in this matter consummated, as they 
very likely to be. : 


Any of the above reasons would have 


are 


I 
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Jaatined us iu writing as we did. The pro- 
posed advantage i is of course a very small 
one, but it violates the principle of the per- 
fect legal equality of degrees aud conse- 
quently we maintain that it is unjust. Be- 
sides this, any one reading the motion as it 
stands and knowing the previous position of 
affairs will see that the benefit, if any, will 
be derived, not by the Law Society, not by 
Law students, but by Toronto University : 
and that its promoters see this there is not 
the shghtest doubt. 


SAKING advantage of our absolute ig- 
norance of the age of any member of 

the present large Freshman class, we desire 
to propose a matter for thought to our re- 
spected authorities. This is the fixing a 
minimum age for the taking of the degree of 
B.A.. such age to be nineteen. 
are numerous. 


Our reasons: 
In the first place few stu- 
dents entering under the age of fifteen and 
striving for any place in college preserve a 
clean bill of health throughont. = In many 
cases it would be a miracle if they did. oA 
growing boy does not want to be toa greatly 
cumbered with head work. if he desires to 
have his interior working organs kept in 
repair. Sending him to college is all well 
and good if he spend more time on the foot- 
ball field than he does in his study, and if 
this be done the probability is he will take 
more than four years to complete his course 
and can fill up his time until he reach the 
requisite minimum age. This is only the 
physical side. On the mental side, in the 
majority of cases the reasons are still strong- 
er. Cana student graduating for instance 
under the age of nineteen be expected to 
have derived one tithe of the ady antage he 
should, from the Uniy ‘ersity course? He 
can cram up facts sufticient to enable him 
to pass the examinations, perhaps with a 
certain amount of credit, but the facts garn- 
ered during a college course and the educa- 
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tion obtained during a college course are or How ardent I seized it with hands that were grimy ! 
: 5 : And quick to the mud-covered bottom it fell ; 
ought to be two different things, and while | Then soon with its nitrates and nitrites, and slimy 
from our present system of examinations With matter organic. it rose from the well. 
there is an opportunity for them to be the | Oh! had [bat realized, in time toe avoid them 
: ; . ; The dangers that lurked in that pestilent draught, 
same, Wwe think there ought to be legislation j Id have tested for organic germs, and destroyed them 
eed PS ec cele Se ‘ Re te With potassic permanganate ere [ had quatted ; 

to lessen the chances. Tn) ustice pel haps Lor perchance I'd have boiled it, and afterwards strained it 
might occasionally be done, but it would be | Through filters of charcoal and gravel combined, 

Cg a da | t] nen ena i | Or, after distilling, condensed and regained it 
very rare, anc nothing Compared to the in- | In potable form, with its filth left behind. 
Justice of sending out graduates of seven- © How little I knew of the dread typhoid fever 
teen or eighteen impaired in health and Which lurked in the water | ventured to drink! 
. atalte ai : ‘ _« But sinee Pye become a devoted believer 
with the fearfu lv mistaken notion that they In the teachings of science | shudder to think. 
have had a college education. Very little | And now far removed from the scenes I'm describing. 

: ; eo Phe story for warning to others | tell, 

harm has been done in Queen sso far from As memory reverts to my youthful imbibing, 

: : Baap I vag at the thought of that horrible well 

= " Race t as Ss ‘ 70 eu ail aR J : 7 
this cause. but there has been ve certa i And the old oaken bucket. the fungus-grown bucket, - 
amount of it, and every year mcreases the , In tact. the slop-bucket. that hung in the well. 

Seen t as : : ed JC. BAaYLEs, 
chance and probability of repeating it. We a . J SEAR 
5 ~~ ae an] 1 . g jo © rer we i ar . 
have said but little of = mught been | MEETINGS. 
aid on the subject and will probably again : : . 
2 ; ge | PE PUBLIC debate under the auspices of 
recur to it. Meantime we leave it to the co- 


‘tati tl a i kj the Alma Mater Society was held in 
ritation of those in whose power the making | (. 

Rita e power thie SINS | Convocation Hall, on Monday, that being a 
of the change lies. 


public holiday. The hall was not crowded ; 
the audience consisting principally of stu- 
dents. The subject was the advisability of 
Canadian Independence, which at the pre- 
sent time was not inappropriate. Messrs. 
following which is so apropos to the subject | O'Reilly, McCallum, Hay, McTavish, New- 
that we cannot help giving it a prominent 
place. It is clipped from the columns of the 
Sanitarian: 


HIS.15 the words of Prof. Harris, giv- 
ing warning against wells, were 
still ringing in our ears we came across the 


lands and McLaren, were the speakers 
and acquitted themselves very creditably. 
Though the arguments on cither side were 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET not put very forcibly, the advantage was 


With what ansuish of mind I remember my childhood, i rather in favour of a continuance of British 
Recalled in the light of a knowledge since gained ; a : bot aes ne : 

The malarious farm, the wet. fungus-grown wild-wood Connection, and in this w ay the audience de- 
The chills then contracted that since have remained: | cided. In addition to the speaking, Mr. 


The scum-covered duck-pond. the pig-sty close by it, . oes ‘ ot 3 
The ditch where the sour-smelling house drainage fell | Grant read an original comic story In broad 

The damp-shaded dwelling, the foul barn-vard nigh it. Scotch, which kept the audience in roars, 
But worse than all else was that terrible well, : 

And the old oaken bucket, the mould-crusted bucket, and showed the gentleman to have a keen 


Th $$-COVEre tke é i 2 - . < 
e moss-covered bucket that hung in the well sense of humour. This debate clearly show- 


Just think of it ! moss on the vessel that lifted ed the necessity of having these public 


The water I drank in the days called to mind, 





Ere I knew what professors and scientists gifted meetings in connection with the society more 
In the water of wells by analysis find. ‘ ; : 5 <8 

The rotting-wood fibre, the oxide of iron. frequently and this must be done if the memi- 
The algae, the frog of unusual size, bers expect to become proficient in the art 

The water—impure as the verses of Byron— : aking. It is a hard thi , 
Are things I remember with tears in my eyes. of public speaking. t is a hard thing at 

And to tell the sad truth-—-though I shudder to think it-— first for a man to collect his thoughts and 
I considered that water uncommonly clear + say exactly what he means, when a crowd of 


And often at noon, when I went there to drink it. : i ae we! 
T enjoyed it as much as L now enjoy beer. strangers are staring at him. Often it is 
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the mere dread of breaking down and the 
tittering he knows will ensue. that scatters 
Bat he 
Will soon learn to forget the presence of the 


his ideas and makes him stamuer, 


audience. and have confidence in himself, his 
self conscionsness will gradually melt away. 
and he will be able to speak as naturally and 
satisfactorily as if he were addressing two or 
three of his chums. It any- 
thing, so why could there not be a monthly 
public debate organized as in many sister 
institutions. i 
and there is no time like the present. 


doesn't) cost 


It is what the members need 


AN cnthusiastic meeting was held on Wed- 
nesday, for the formation of a University | 


show shoe club. 
snow has become so plentiful the members 
will enjoy many tramps together, both over 
the country and down the St. Lawrence. | 
The following were clected officers:  Pre- 
sident, W. EE. Do Argent: Hon. Secretary, 
H. M. Mowat. ‘Sr: Excentive--Messrs. J. 
Cumberkind, B.A., Bissonnette, ‘So. Ander.’ 
sop. “St. O'Reilly. OSt. Newlands. ‘S2, 
Jolinston, “Sz. aud Short. °S3, 
MACKERRAS MEMORIAL FUND. 
OUEEN'S COLLEGE, KINGSTON, 
January 22nd, 1880. 
HAR SIR: Immediately after the 
funeral of PrRoressor MACKERRAS, 
the undersigned met informally to consider 
how best to honour his name and permanent- 
Iv associate it with Oneen’s College. 

What the University owes to him it is not 
necessary to state in detail. Lovally. even 
passionately. attached to his Alma Mater. 
he gave all that he had, and gave it ungradg- 
ingly. We felt that there should be some 
memorial of his devoted service. and that 
whatever is done should be done quickly and 
spontaneously, 

It was agreed that a suitable form of me- 
morial would be the endowment (1) of the 
Chair which he filled. or (2) a Fellowship, or 
(3) Scholarships, bearing his name (a): and 
that the choice must be made according to | 
the amount promised. We, therefore, re- | 


It is hoped that now the | 
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solved to issue a circular to his many friends, 
asking them if they desired to contribute to 
somne such memorial. and to what extent. 
so Kind enough, then, to signify whether you 
approve of the object, and what your con- 
tribution will be. A Meeting will be held 
next Convocation Day (April 25th), to which 
you are hereby invited, and at which action 
will be taken in accordance with the answers 
received to this cirenlar. 

On one point we were unanimous—that 
there should be no canvass for such a me- 
mortal. This is the only communication that 
will be sent you on the subject. 

JAMES WILLIAMSON, LL.D. 
A. BL NICHOLSON, B.A. 

TY. G. SMITH, 

D. M. GORDON, B.D. 

M. W. MACLEAN, M.A. 
JAMES CUMBERLAND, B.A, 
WILLIAM BRIDEN, 

J. B. MOWAT, M.A. 

R.C. HARRIS, CLE, 

JAMES CROIL, 

D. J. MACDONNELL, Bop, 

J. L. STUART, BLA. 
GILBERT Co PXTTERSON, BA, 
JOHN EL GALBRALTEL, 


GEO. M. MACDONNELL, B.A,. 


Secretary and ‘Treasurer, 








fay $23,000 would endow a Chair: #1o.000 a Fellow. 
ship: and from $2,000 to $6,000 a scholarship or Scholar- 
ships. 

Please address answer to G. M. Mav DONNELL, Secretary 
and Treasurer Mackerras Memorial Fund, Kingston, 


AW! 


Ara recent. festive gathering of some members of the 
JoUrxat staff, the conversation naturally turned™upon 
cookery and one member related his experience as follows: 
* The worst instance of delusion that [ know of was one 
time when a party was camping among the ‘Thousand 
Islands, one of the number loudly proclaimed that he 
knew better how to fry fish than any other one of the 
party. The rest immediately gave him full power to pro- 
ceed. on condition that he would) make up but a small 
amount of the dish asa kind of experiment. ‘This he 
promised todo and. set to work. He prepared his fire, 
frving pan and fish, then went to the tent and got several] 
handtuls of some vellowish substance and proceeded to 
fry his fish init. One of the others after watching his 
proceedings for a time, walked up and asked him what he 
was trying to do. “Trying todo 2” sardhe, “Why I'm frying 
fish.” What's that stuff your frying them inJ’ © Where 
were you broughtup. Thats Cornmeal.” “Cornmeal ? 
Why you took it ont of the saw dust box.” ‘Too sad, but 
true, and history has not put on record how the fish basted, 
Now, the teller of this thought it onght to. raise a laugh, 
and vou can imagine the depths of dejection and melan- 
choly to which he.sank, when he heard one say “Aw! 
It must have tasted something like saw'd sword) fish.” 
And right after another. “ Why he was just giving them 
some fine board !" 
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FIFE FOWLER, M.D., L.R.C.S., Edin. 

HE present Professor of Materia Medica and Regis- 

trar of the Faculty of the Royal College. is a native 

of Morayshire, Scotland, having been born in the town of 
Elgin. 

He received his medical education at the University of 
Aberdeen, attending lectures at Marischale College, where 
he had the good fortune to be a pupil of Professor William 
Pirrie, the well known surgeon, 

In the year 1846 Dr. Fowler obtained his diploma and 
license from the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
receiving the degree of M.D. from the University of Aber- 
deen, not for some years later. we believe in the vear 1858. 

After receiving his diploma and license. he. for a tew 
vears, practised his pro- 
fession at Aboyne on Dee- 
side. far from 
moral ; but at last decid- 
ing to leave bis mother. . 
land and come to that 
country where so many 
of his other fellow coun- 
trymen had been so suc- 
cesful, he, in the year 
1854, left Aboyne and 
coming to Canada settled 
in Kingston, 

When he arrived 
Medical Faculty 
Queen's University was 
in 


not Bal- 


the 
in 


course of- formation, 
and he was 
accepted the chair 
Materia Medica, which 
ever since he has so ably 
filled. 

During the first 
ston —that of 1854-55 he 
Jectured on Materia Med- 
ica toa Class 


oftered and 


of 


Ses- 


of twenty, 
amongst the few survivors 
of which are 
Douglass. M.D. ‘55, of 
Port Elgin; William S. 
Scott, M.D. ‘55. of Southampton , 
‘55, Of Port Hope ; John F, 
Goderich ; and M. J. Brown, M.D. 

Besicles teaching in the Medical 
formation both during the time it was but the Medical 
Faculty of Queen’s University and also during the period 
of its separate existence as the Royal College, Dr. Fowler 
has tor many years acted as Registrar of the Medical 
School and in conjunction with others has taken part in 
the Clinical [ectures at the Hospital. 

In the year 1866, the Doctor was elected Fellow of the 
Royal College, and in the year 1877 was appointed to the 
position of Member of the Board of Examiners of the 


Robert 


\ 


W.L. Herriman, M.D. 
Mercer, M.D. ‘55. of 
‘56, ot Napance. 

School ever since its 





College of Physicians and Surgeons of Ontario, being 
examiner in Medicine, Medical Pathology. Medical Diag- 
nosis and Botany. 

These are a few facts and dates in Professor 
Medical career 


Fowler's 
Being still in the prime of life, he is yet 
engaged in a large practice in the city and therefore we are 
unable. without opposing his desires, to say anything re- 
garding his ability and position in the Protession in which 
he is one of our teachers. 

Asa Professor and Lecturer he deservedly stands high 
in the estimation of all those who have been his pupils, and 
as Registrar of the Faculty. he has by his readiness and 
ability greatly advanced the interest of the College and 
is always willing to supply any information concerning it. 

Concerning the char- 
acter and ability of Dr. 
Fowler, no medical gradu- 
ate of Queen's University 
needs to be informed, for 
there is not one who has 
not been his pupil. 

We, therefore, while re- 
gretting our inability un- 
der the circumstances to 
say more, feel that we 
have done all these, his 
old pupils, a favor for 
which they will thank us 
in presenting them with 
the portrait that accom- 
panies this brief sketch. 


A VERY ingenious mode 
of determining to what 
extent milk is adulterated 
with water, and one which 
will prove of great benefit 


to analysts has been 
made known by Herr 
Ohms. ‘The test is made 


by adding to plaster of 
Paris enough of the adul- 
milk make a 

stiff paste : the degree of 
adulteration is determined by the time the paste takes to 


terated to 


set.” Ly supplying numerous different admixtures of milk 
and water, a table may easily be prepared by the use of 
which the amount of water present in the mixture to be 
examined may readily be ascertained. 


PATROLMAN GLass fell in the street last week and dis- 
located his shoulder. Although Glass was a tumbler, it is 
proper to say he was not full. 


Tue man who never smelt powder never came near a 
woman’s cheek. 


THe wicked flea, when no man pursueth, biteth vehe- 
mently. -N.Y. World. 











CONTRIBUTED. 
University Consolidation. 
O those who take an active part in advancing the 
| cause of higher education in Ontario. it is always # 
pleasure to know that the public in general and the press 
In particular evince a keen ansiety for the future ef our 
Hniversities IU is quite trae.as the press occasionally 
points out, that the universities of Ontario are not so 
thoroughly equipped in all their departments as their best 
friends would wish them to be. But this is no fault of 
the universities. but is rather to be attributed to the un- 
avoidable condition of the country. Hitherto the people 
of Ontario, like all voung colonists. have been almost 
solely occupied in developing the material resources of 
the country. thus leaving very little time and means for 
the cultivation of the intellect. But we have reason to 
believe that notwithstanding the enormous difficulties that 
have been in the way of imparting higher education. the 
principal universities of this young colony have been 
keenly alive to the necessity of keeping pace with the 
material and intellectual progress of the country, 

It is only a question of time and means for our 
colleges to be as amply and snitably equipped as the more 
noted of Enropean institutions. Considering the condi- 
von of our universities it is but reasonable that we should 
hear premature suggestions made with a view to consoli- 
date into one grand whole the scattered powers that exist 
in Ontario for imparting higher education, This scheme 
is represented by a high sounding title, University Con- 
solidaton.” No one, however, has ventured on laying 
before the public the plan on which the different universi- 
tes are to become one. Tf © University. Consolidation ' 
has in itself the remedy for curimg the defects that are 
from time to time pointed out.why should not those inter- 
ested in the matter form an intelligible scheme, from 
which the public will learn its merits and haw it is likely 
to operate! Hitherto we have only been treated to 
semi dissatished literary articles on higher education, 
concluding with an appeal for University Consolidation 
Without giving the least information as to what it: means. 
So far, however. as we have been able to gather from 
different sources this scheme has for its object the conver- 
gence of the different universities of Ontario into one 
whole. In other words there shall he only one institution 
having the power to grant “degrees” in Arts: and the 
universities at present entrusted with these powers are 
merely to serve in the capacity of teaching bodies ” 

No doubt this schem: at first sight appeals to the 
sympathy of the educational economist. but when we 
commence to examine it we find that it is too sweeping 
and revolutionary to become popular as well as too super- 
ficial for a panacea for the ills complained of. Two 
Teasons are generally assigned why this measure should 
become law. The first is that a great saving of time and 
money would be realized in having one such institution 
instead of many. Secondly, that we should have more 
uniformity in the standard value of diplomas than we 
now have by the fact of tour or five institutions being en- 
trusted with the distribution of these honours. We fail 
to see how any saving can be realized by having one 
institution instead of many having the power of granting 
degrees! Surely it is unnecessary for us to point out that 
the mere conferring of degrees does not cost the faculty 
that confers them one cent. except perhaps the trifle that 
is spent on the parchment on which the diploma 1s_ writ- 
ten. It was silly and weak of the War/ newspaper in an 
article the other day to advocate University Consolidation 
on the plea of economy. It was still more absurd and 
unnecessary to warn our universities against the svstem 
prevalent in some institutions in the United States where 
the degree conferring power is said to be used as ~a lure,” 









~ bait.” -and further as a means of filling a depleted 
treasury.” 

In reply to this insinuation one may say that Queen's, 
Victoria, and even Toronto University have been and now 
are religiously scrupulous in using the powers that are 
theirs as universities, and anv one speaking in terms life 
ferent utter the Most arrant nonsense. 

The truth is that not a cent would be saved should con- 
solidation take place to-morrow. The only rational way 
by which a saving can take place is to consolidate both 
the universities and the teaching powers that are attached 
to them into one. If this can by any means take place a 
saving in expenditure will be the necessary result ; for 
instead of having scores of professors scattered throughout 
the country their number will be limited to meet the 
requirements of one college only. Consolidation in this 
form has some meanings but after all how are the 
obstacles that stand in the way of realizing this scheme 
to be removed ? / 

Let us suppose by way of illustration that the authori- 
ties of Queen's decide to give up the powers, property and 
emoluments that are attached to 1t as a University and 
teaching bo ly and place them in the hands of the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of forming this ' National Univer- 
sity” that is spoken of. / . 

In the event of their doing so they would be guilty of 
transcending the powers that are theirs as trustees of the 
property entrusted to their charge. As trustees they are 
as much responsible tor the proper administration of the 
affairs of the College as the executors of a private estate, to 
whom is entrusted the duty of carrying out the last will 
and testament of a dying individual) Queen's was estab- 
lished by the voluntary bequests and contributions of 
those who when they gave their money understood that it 
was to be applied in perpetuo to the object for which they 
bequeathed it. If this is a correct view of the matter how 
can the trustees of Queen's surrender the rights of the 
College without rendering themselves amenable to the 
civil law for daring to tamper with the sacredness of wills 
and bequests. It may perhaps be said with a good show 
of reason that an Act of Parliament can be passed in 
order to legalize such a transfer. Yes; we admit an Act 
of Parliament can do anything so long as it is not against 
the moral and constitutional tone of the country. The 
Government no doubt might arrogate to itself the right of 
compelling the universities of Ontario tu surrender their 
rights. titles and property. But what Government can we 
imagine so rash and revolutionary as to venture om such 
arbitrary and destructive legislation. In the event of its 
doing s» what is to become of that conception which is at 
the very foundation of the law of jurisprudence-—the in- 
violability and sacredness of property and bequests. If 
Parliament may with impunity confiscate the property of 
an institution or corporation, what is to prevent it from 
confiscating that of a private individual? These are some 
of the obstacles that stand in the way of University Con- 
federation of this kind, and whatever form it may assume, 
cannot be such as will destroy the autonomy of the present 
institutions. No doubt such ascheme is the most congenial 
to the friends of University College. They find 
now at all events that it is an exceedingly difficult matter 
to support with state aid an institution that is destined to 
be left behind by others that are ‘utterly independent of 
any such support. Consequently any scheme that should 
have a tendency to aggrandize the so-called National Uni- 
versity is readily laid hold of and advocated on the 
fallacious plea that the interests of higher education de- 
mands its becoming law. There must be something 
radically wrong in the internal economy of University 
College. 

No institution in this country has received as much 
bolstering and nursing; and yet she seems at present as 
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willing to deprive her sister universities of their rights as 
in the days when King’s College vielded to the voice of 
the people. 

But it is bigh time that Toronto University were told 
that she has already absorbed too much of the property of 
her sister universities, and has already all she is destined 
to get if perchance no arbitrary power is called to her aid. 
But if it can be clearly shown that © Queen's” and 
“ Victoria’ are not up to that standard of efficiency as 
teaching bodies which University College occupies, then 
with all due reverence for these two institutions let them 
be destroyed. We hear of course some banter as to 
the superiority of University College over the other col- 
leges of Ontario, but like all groundless assertions the 
proofs are never given, Taking all things into considera- 
tion has ‘Noronto University done in the past better work 
than either Queen's or Victoria? With all due respect for 
University College we have to say that for the fruitfulness 
and substanuality of the work done for higher education 
the balance is in favour of Queen's and Victoria. The 
friends of University College are accustomed to say, ~ We 
have better facilities for imparting instruction to our 
students than the other colleges can be expected to have, 
Our College is maintained by the Government Exchequer, 
and accordingly we can fill our professional chairs with 
graduates from the more eminent Universities of Europe, 
which the other colleges are unable to do.” Just so. 
The question then seems to amount to the tact that a 
college supported by state aid has a likelihood of having 
better professors than those in a college supported by 
voluntary aid. We fail, however, to see how this conclu- 
sion is consistent with experience. Has University Col- 
lege better professors than Queen's College? We have yet 
to become acquainted with any one of them that can be said 
to be superior to the teachers in Queen's College. This 
talk about the superiority of University College over her 
sister colleges is all moonshine ff the standard of Uni- 
versity College were higher, or her facilities for imparting 
instruction better than the other colleges there would be 
some sense in its perpetual elevation as a paragon of 
educational excellence. But her standard is not higher 
and therefore the wisest policy for her friends to pursae ts 
to allow her to discharge her duties and cease for ever 
belittling colleges that are doing independent of state 
support as noble a work tor higher education as she is 
doing herself. We do not, however. mean to convey the 
impression that Queen’s has in herself all perfection. On 
the contrary she like all the colleges of the country has 
her defects: but it is only a question of time until these 
will be removed and Queen's placed on such a_ solid 
foundation as will challenge the admiration of all friends 
of higher education in Canada. 

We assttme then that consolidation cannot take place at 
the expense of the present institutions. Let us then ex- 
amine into the scheme which aims at uniformity by having 
only one degree conferring power; and merely utilizing 
the present colleges vested with these powers for teaching 
bodies. 

We are told the main reason why this should take place 
is that a vreater uniformity in the value of diplomas shall 
be realized. No one can deny but this would take place ; 
but we have to ask, is such a uniformity consistent with 
the genius and constitution of higher education? Is it 
desirable that in order to accomplish a merely mechanical 
uniformity we are bound to sacrifice the true and real 
elements that are acknowledged to be essentials for the 
cultivation of the intellect! The real work which a col- 
lege has to do is surely not the quantity of stuff which it 
succeeds in cramming into the head of a student ; but the 
imparting of a method by which he may be enabled to 
pursue in after life a svstematic treatment of any subject 
that he is mentally adapted for, “That system of eram- 
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ming,” already too prevalent in our other grades of educa- 
tion would be the inevitable result of University Con- 
solidation. -The student that happened to be endowed 
bv his Creator with a more tenacious memory than his fel- 
lows would in all likelihood be the most successful competi- 
tor to the examinations prescribed by an irresponsible body 
of examiners in Toronto. This has proved to be the case in 
England where University Consolidation was at one time 
the whole cry. It has there been discovered that the 
system of complete rellance on text books as sole guides. 
for prescribing and examining papers has proved detri- 
mental to the best interests of higher education, and is 
invariably followed by the dwarfing and cramping of the 
intellect. The North of England which was at one time 
such a fruitful field for supplying the halls of the London 
University has completely ‘ gone back on her; and now 
young men from that locality are sent to Owen's College, 
Manchester. where the intellect is believed to receive freer 
play than under the mechanical and cast iron constitution 
of the only representation of a consolidated University in 
the United Kingdom. No man of any influence at the 
present time im England after such experiences as we 
mentioned ventures on raising his voice for University 
Consolidation , and yet we hear in Ontario earnest appeals 
made in behalf of the system that has proved such a grand 
failure in Britain. Let us just look for a moment at the 
position Queen's should occupy in the event of being 
deprived of her Charter as a University. As she is con- 
stituted now as a University, Queen's has a right and 
privilege of framing curricula for the different degrees 
in Arts; and asa teaching body her professors carefully 
go over the work prescribed so as to enable the students 
to get a clear and concise comprehension of the subjects 
taught. No institution worthy the name of a University 
will grant a degree unless the professors are aware that 
the candidate applying for such has mastered the subjects 
prescribed in the curriculum. It is a very easy matter for 
a student sometimes to come up to the required percent- 
age at an examination and at the same time have 
very limited and unprofitable knowledge of the subjects in 
which he is said to pass. But in such an institution as 
Queen's the examiners ought to know the relative stand- 
ing of candidates as well before a written examination as 
atter. We don't mean to depreciate written examinations, 
but we do say that a complete reliance on them as_ tests 
for discovering the relative standing of candidates is far 
from being a proper criterion of intellectual attainments. 
Queen's then as subordinate to a Consolidated University 
would have no option but teach the various subjects 
prescribed by an abstract body of examiners. ‘The pro- 
fessors duties would merely consist of cramming the 
allotted quantity of stuff into the heads of the students so 
that they might compete with more or less success with 
candidates from other institutions. ‘They will have no say 
in what 1s proper and good for the intellectual faculty 
but merely serve in the capacity of ‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.’ The Consolidated University on the 
other hand shall have no criterion to go by in order to 
discover who are to be worthy of honours and diplomas, 
but the tape and thumb system—written examinations 
So long as the candidate for a degree succeeds in taking 
the required percentage his degree is granted, where _per- 
haps the meaning of what he places on his paper is as 
dark to him as the Hebrew language to a first-year 
divinity student. The long and the short of it is that a 
Consolidated University may give a uniformity, but it will 
be too mechanical to be beneficial and give justice to the 
inteHect. 





A saLLy of wit--Sarah Bernhardt, observing the Prince 
of Wales's baldness, recently told him the crown of Eng- 
land would fit him to a hair! 
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OF THE LATE PROF. MACKERRAS. 
(CONTINUED) 


PENSION SCEDOISE, MENroneE, France. 


December 5. 157 4- 





My Daw Sisver. As] promised in my last letter a tort- 
night ago, L now address to vou a few lines. giving an ac- 
count of our welfare up to the present date. 

I think that I told vou what glorions weather we had 
during our first fortnight in this place. It seemed as if 
we had at length reached the land of perpetual sunshine. 
Day after day found us making active excursions into the 
picturesque environs of the town. New walks. opening 
up romantic peeps and drawing us on and up were tried 
with the enthusiasm of children. The foothills of the 
Alps, rising up several hundred feet and terraced with 
oliveyards, orange trees, lemon orchards to the top. pre- 
sented to us such novel scenery that we were fairly be- 
witched and we walked, and almost ran--we climbed and 
well nigh flew under the excitement of the air and the 
strange aspect of everything. All this time we imagined 
that we were daily making large additions to our stock of 
strength, whereas, victims of a delusion, we were only 
exhausting the reserve we had brought from Scotland. 
We felt ourselves suddenly running down and could not 
account for the prostration. So I determined to consult 
Dr. Bennett. He was a leading london physician, whose 
health failed him many vears ago. His throat was the 
organ chiefly attected. Obliged to seek a dry and sunny 
clime, he tried Spain, Italy, Algeria, other parts of France. 
but none availed for the purpose of recovery, until he had 
tried Mentone. When his health was re-established he 
published a book, giving his experience of the several 
places visited by him: and suddenly Mentone found itself 
famous. He has made this his home now during the 
winter season and is very much resorted to as a Consult- 
ing Doctor. I spent nearly an hour with him. He made 
a very searching examination of mv chest and back and 
throat. Stethoscope and laryngoscope were called into 
requisition. His opinion agreed very much with that of 
Dr. Mackenzie. The whole box of the larynx was the 
seat of the disease, and rest as well as bringing up the 
general system were to be the main remedies. He gave 
mea tonic, which is certainly doing much to increase my 
appetite. Also a gargle, to use alternately with Dr. Mac- 
kenzie's Inhalent. He also gave me several valuable 
hints, suggested by his long and intimate experience of 
Mentone. We are to take daily exercise, when the weather 
is favourable, but it must be done in moderation. His 
programine is this; In the early forenoon stroll out, 
lunches in our satchel. to some sunny and sequestered 
nook in the country, say two miles-—there lounge for three 
or four hours under a tree, half in the shade and half in 
the sun—and after spending the heat of the day like young 
pigs, then return home about three o'clock in the after- 
noon. We have to sleep with our window slightly open 
so as to admita free circulation of fresh air into the 
room, and the first thing which | have to do in the morn- 
ing is to take a sponge bath. We are faithfully carrying 
out all Dr. Bennet’s directions except as to the strolls 
into the suburbs—and that we have not had an oppor- 
tunity to carry into effect. owing to the unfortunate weath- 
er which we have had for upwards of a week. We have 
scarce been over the decor since last Sabbath. As we 
were returning from church. drops began to fall and those 
were the gentle precursors of such rain as we have rarely 
seen before. There has been hardly any rain here for six 
months, and this accounts for the present deluge from the 
clouds. According to the wont of usual seasons. thev 
should have had a spell of ro days’ rain in) October: 
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Then the country was favored with only one day ; so that 
now we are making up for the arrearage. But all parties 
who know this climate,—old frequenters of the town as a 
winter health resort as well as residents, assure us that so 
seon as this rainy spell is over (and it is expected to pass 
away ina dav or two hence) we shall have for weeks a 
succession of beautiful days. with scarce a speck of cloud 
to dim the bright. blue sky. Thus, we are living in hopes 
of the goo ume coming. ut while the weather has been 
bad. relatively to that which usually prevails here, it has. 
not been so very unfavorable judged by the experience of 
Europe and Western Asia generally during the past ten 
days. Violent snow-storms have swept) Eastern” Italy, 
Avalanches, causing accidents greater than have been 
known for 50 vears, have desolated parts of Switzerland : 
while hurricanes have done great damaye to shipping 
along the coasts of Sicily and Asia Minor. So we must 
not complain. 

The Free Church have a statron here. [tis at present 
supplied by Dr. Walker, of Carnworth, aman of culture, 
scholarship. ability and piety. © Unfortunately, he is an 
invalid, in search of health like the rest of us, and hence 
cannot undertake more than one service on the Sabbath. 
It has so far been attended by about 25 or 30, embracing 
every shade of Presbyterianism. | There are here also two 
other Free Church ministers, suffering from their throats, 
Messrs. Macpherson of Dunkeld, and Logan of Abing- 
don. Also the Rev. L. C. Muir, established minister 6f 
Cockpen, brother of the convener of the Colonial Com- 
mittee. ‘ 

Lam cheered by the good prospects of Presbyterian 
Union in our land. What a pity that we have so many 
dissentients | They may offer a good deal of obstruction 
in the Parliamentary Committees. but | trust and believe 
that ultimately their opposition will not amount to much, 
I was distressed to seein a paper received to-day the 
death of James Craig, of Cornwall. His death will be a 
great loss tothe church as well as to his family ; for 
lately he had come into prominence, by his sound com- 
mon sense and right views of things in the counsels of 
the Synod. 

i 
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PENSION SUEDOISE, MENTONE, France, 
December ryth, 1874. 


My Drak SisTer.—Your attectionate and very welcome 
letter of the 26th ult. arrived a week ago, and it afforded 
us much gratification to learn that you were alli your 
ordinary health. What an inestimable rélief it is to have 
a Throne of Grace to which to run and where one may 
spread out his whole case before the Lord, in some 
moment when worrying care tears at the heartstrings! 
How often within the past few months have I had to seek 
this source of consolation. On Him we are entreated to 
cast all our care. To Him we are invited to carry all our 
burdens. And really one feels his load wonderfully 
lightened in the process of unfolding: the trouble to One 
whose ear is not heavy that He cannot hear-—whose arm 
is not shortened that He cannat help. ; 

It is matter of regret to me that I 
much change in our weather here. During the past fort- 
night it has been very much of the same nature as during 
the previous fortnight and may be characterized as un- 
favourable. Every alternate day at least the sun has been 
obscured and thus we have been deprived of our natural 
source of heat. It has rained much and the cold winds 
have managed to get round the protecting capes which 
form the horns of our bay. Hence we have not been in 
the open air nearly so much as we were on our arrival. or 
so much as we desire and feel to be for our benefit. We 
have been able to take our Iuncheon with us and sit out 


am unable to report 
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during the midday warmth without returning home to 
take our dejeuner at noon, only once. That was last Tues- 
day week. That morning the sun came out in his full 
glory. Not a speck of cloud could bedescried. It had not 
rained for two days previously, hence the ground and rocks 
and shrubs were quite dry. So we sallied out, with our 
food, plaids and work, Walking along the right bank of 
the Borgio, one of the three mountain streams that inter- 
sect the town, we after a short time diverged from its 
course and took to the ascent of one of the hills by a well- 
trodden donkey-path. Having gained a height of 500 or 
600 feet, we sought out under the shade of a pine a 
sequestered spot where we could pic-nic undisturb- 
ed. We were partly in the sunshine, and partly in the 
shade. Around us was a thicket of small shrubs, all of 
them new tous and many of them productive of a pleasant 
fragrance, At our feet was an arbutus tree clothed with 
its red fruit, almost fac siunle of our strawberry. _[t is 
a tree often spoken of by Horace and other classics. There 
we spread the old time-honoured plaid, and basked for two 
or three hours, Maggie with her tatting and T with my 
Italian Grammar. After a luncheon of sweet bread and 
butter, sandwiches and lemonade, made out of Jemons 
grown here and purchased at the rate of two fora half- 
penny, we resumed our walk so as to gain a spot offering 
a commanding view. From this elevated point we saw 
Mentone and its environs lying at our feet, while in tront 
of us stretched away the sparkling blue of the Mecliter- 
ranean carrying the eve nearly as faras Corsica. We 
reached home before four o'clock, after having spent a 
most enjoyable day. 

You say that you cannot find this town on the map. I 
do not know that in any of my letters previous to this I 
mentioned that it is 15 miles East of Nice and 1 mile from 
the Italian frontier. We are 1o8 miles West of Genor. 

We are anxiously looking forward toa change in the 
weather. The old residents say that it is a very unusual 
season. [But bad as it is here, we derive comfort from the 
fact that it is vastly worse elsewhere. During the past 
month most violent atmospheric disturbances have pre- 
vailed over all this Continent. Doleful accounts of the 
weather prevailing at their respective homes reach our 
boarders. Britain especially has been the scene of storms 
of an unusually severe character. On two occasions the 
tops of the mountains surrounding the town have been 
covered with snow. [But the temperature in the town has 
on no oceasion, even in the night, fallen below 36°. 

This week L wrote to Rome to Hugh Grant, informing 
them of our presence on this side of the Ocean and detail- 
ing our plans. We have to leave Rome, to commence our 
return journey to Scotland, on the tgth April (D.V.) as 
we must reach Edinburgh before the 2zoth May and we 
shall have to see Venice, Milan, Florence, Geneva, Paris 
on the way home. Hence we desire to move Eastward 
from this place about the 22nd Vebruary, if the weather 
be favorable and the improvement of my health warrants 
this step. | have also written Charles 1}. Mackintosh, 
giving him an account of our welfare. 

The tonic, prescribed by Dr. Bennett. is certainly doing 
me good. My appetite has improved and this will, of 
course, bring up the general system. As to my throat, it 
certainly is no worse and Maggie thinks that I cough less. 
It is indeed a great matter that [ am able to held my own, 
of which there is do doubt, seeing that the season is so 
adverse and that the weather usual to Mentone has not 
been vouchsated to it for the last month, 

How near Christmas we are! How often our thoughts 
will then wing themselves back to home and home scenes ! 
May it be a happy season to you all! We have had our 
trials and cares during the past year, and yet how much 
of the Lord's goodness have I been privileged to sec! 
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May { have a grateful heart! Maggie joins me in much 
love to George and yourself—also to Mother. 
Trusting that you may have better health. [ am, with 
warmest affection, 
Your own loving Brother, 
[. HED MackERRAS. 


COLLEGE. WORLD. 
OLLEGE CHEERS.—A correspondent, Richard 
Grant Black, gives in the deta Colaubiana an in- 
teresting account of the chief College Cheers or © slogans’ 
which we subjoin as an item of interest to our readers : 


Harvarp.--— Rah! Rah! Rah! (efeen with a fill strong 
sound.) 
Yale Rah! Rah! Rah! (sharply and defiantly.) 
Corumpra.—-Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! C-o-l-u-m-b--a ! 
PRINCETON.--- Rah ! Rah! ‘Rah! $-s-t-boom-ah : 
Corneci.-Cor-cor-cor-aell ? TV vell! Cor-nedl ! 
WersLEvan.--Rah! Rah ! Wes-ley-an ! 
PENNSYLVANIA.-~ Kah ! ‘Rah! Rah ! 








1 


Penn-syl-vani-a / 





These cries originated with the commencement of 
aquatic contests between the various colleges some twenty 
vears ago. The cheers of Yale and Harvard, while they 
may appear the same on paper. are in reality very 
different and characteristic of each college. — Harvard 
swells out the cry with a fall, round, sounding tone that 
in itself suggests the dignity and manly strength of those 
who wear the crimson. Yale. on the other hand, snaps 
out the monosvHables in a succession of sharp, quick 
head tones that rattle on the air like a volley of musketry. 

Next comes in point of interest. the famous “ sky- 
rocket cheer” of Princeton. Indeed, T am_ not quite 
certain but that it even antedates the cheers of Yale and 
Harvard. tt certainly is most original, — S-s-s-s-f/ 
Boom-in-m-——ah-heh! dying away in a deep diminucndo. 
it is inimitable, and none but Princeton men can give it in 
its full perfection. It became almost a matter of history, 
in r86y [ believe, when President Grant and a number of 
his Cabinet were present at the Princeton Commencement. 
The illustrious party came late, and at the time of their 
arrival the exercises were in progress. Some venerable 
Princeton divine was making a solemn and impressive 
prayer in the College Church. The students were de- 
voutly kneeling, awed by the eloquent address to the 
Deity, Just then, President Grant walked into the 
Chapel, and at that moment, in spite of the occasion and 
the place, five hundred stalwart Princeton men rose like 
a wall and S-x-s-st--Boom !-—-ah-h-h? saluted then) and 
there the silent hero of Appomattox.” 








Co-EpucaTton.—As many are advocating co-education, 
perhaps blindly, we think it may not be here out of place 
to give the opinions of the experienced in this matter, in 
order that steps may not be taken which afterwards may 
be a source of bitter regret. 

“From the Trinity Tablet. } 

“Phere is no doubt that students, as a rule, are heartily 
opposed to co-education. This is especially true of 
Eastern colleges. There is a sleep seated aversion to the 
idea’ that cannot be eradicated. And not the least consid- 
eration is the fact that all students are well aware of the 
dangers. temptations, and evils of college life. ‘Vhey are 
determined that their sisters, whom they love and rever- 
ence, as redeeming the race, shall neither be exposed toe, 
nor contaminated by, these evils. This instinct 1s a good 
and trueone. We shall struggle hard against any tend- 
ency to detract from innocence and purity, and shall dis- 
countenance everything that might debase that lofty old 
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ideal that woman's heart should be the 


shrine and expon- 
ent of modesty 


[Prow the Nassau Literary 

© The co-edueational female is Yr 

obtained a foothold in Pair Harvard. for she now. recites 

to the callege professors, though pot with the college 

students. But Yale is safe. There is no danger of any 

well-behaved voung woman venturing near that locality.” 
[Prouw the London World.) 

“A shocking story is told of one of the voung ladies at 
the Oxford College for the ‘higher education of women. 
Being remonstrated with on the score of her idleness her 
answer was that she came np to the University «to. see 
life. This is possibly wider, but. hardly higher, educa- 
tion.” : 


Magazine. | 
amMpant again. She hits 


From the Notre Dame Scholastic. 

On general principles. we would not have a sister ot 
ours mingling in class with young men who were perfect 
strangers to her, and with whose character she was not 
Acquainted. The Oberlin Review gives in its last number 
a page of quotations on co-education from the college press 
which in the main are strongly opposed to the innova- 
tion.” 





A correspondent in the Acta Columbiana says . 


“ Lhave vet to find an alumnus of the college who  be- 
lieves in the admission of women to its privileges. I have 
talked also with Wesleyan Cornell. and Michigan Uni- 
versity students, and they from their own experience can 
testify that ‘mixed ' colleges assert a most demoralizing 
influence, and that the sentiment in such colleges is that 
young women and young men ought not under apy con- 
siderations to be educated together. The system) turns 
out brazen, mannish. and unfeminine females, and des- 


troys all respect for their Alma Mater among its graduates. - 


Cornell men especially, whose University has co-education 
In its least objectionable form, are the bitterest in. their 
denunciations of the system. 


Tue Governor General has signified his intention of 
presenting a Silver Medal for competition at the Ontario 


Ladies’ College. Whitby. 
be IN'S electric light may already consider 
snuffed out--so to speak.---none of it is 

irradiate our sanctum at least, and we doubt 
others may, on application, find themselves in as fortunate 
a position as we. That famous Professor of whom = Gulli- 
var tells might, ifhe visited us, find his desires realized, 
for a live Sunbeam in bodily form has come to us from the 
Whitby Ladies’ College to enlighten. our darkness. We 
hope it will, and therefore welcome it. For a. first num- 
ber its contents are good. but it seems to us that in. the 
following chipping from an article on © Slang” there is an 
insinuation which had we dared ty make would have 
brought the patrons of Ladies’ Colleges down on our devot- 
ed heads :-—"" It has been remarked of some young ladies 
attending these institutions, that they ‘learn nothing but 
slang. This is untrue, as well as unjust. for it is really 
impossible for any young lady to be at college for any 
length of time, without making some improvement, either 
intellectual or in the way of accomplishments. ” 





EXCHANGES. 


itself 
needed to 
not that 





The Richmond College Messenger tas always been a 
favorite with us. We were glad to see in it an article on 
“ The Lawyer-—a Plea for the Proscribed.’ We almost 
wish it had been shorter that we might have brought our 
scissors into play and given our readers the benefit. of it, 
We will treasure up that article and hurf it at the next 


i gretted. 


SS 





“onamskull whom we hear abusing lawyers without any 
more cause than the usual © on dit 


The Hamilton Sehool Magazine appenrs as an old friend 
under 2 new name and dress. [tis now a good school 
Inagazme Containing besides literary articles, mach tn con- 
nection with the teaching work done in High Schools that 
cannot bnt make ita very useful periodical to all those 
connected therewith, : 


Werthink allof tts readers will be agreed that the re- 
cent Volume of feta Uietoriana is superior in almost 
every way to its predecessor, We have just read with 
much pleasure an article in’ the Janaary number on 
~ Canadian Literature" in which the author takes a very 
favorable and. we think. correet: view of our prospects. 
In answer to its question as te what to do with that 
“Preshman who swings a nice slender cane and feels 
above any slight attempt which has been made to sit upon 
him.’ We might recommend a dose of the Coneursus 
Iuiquitatis, 1 bas been prescribed with very good effect 
here and we don't think change of air wonhd cause it 
greatly to deteriorate. 

Tue Rouge ct Notr. Now don’t let any evil minded 
reader think as we did that this has any reference to the 
celebrated gambling game of Baden-] Saden, it has not, but 
is the title of a very creditable paper published by Trinity 
College. Toronto, the name being taken from their College 
colors, Its first article however on © Lacomics,’ seems to 
us to be wrongly named. as it takes four columns anda 
half to say what) were the author's own advice followed, 
might: be castly said within the compass of one. This 
fault excepted the article is a very good one. Another 
article we see advocates University Consolidation, 








DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


Ihave much pleasure in welcoming to ‘83, Mr. 

W.S. Bethune, son of Aley. Bethune, M.D., '58, 

and PURLCLP.S.RK.. 74.0 Mr. R. Gow, who left in’ the fall 

under such painful circumstances has also entered the 

Freshmen classes. The number of new students registered 
this vear in Arts ts forty-one. 








Wer believe there is no competition this session for the 
Carruthers Gold Medal in Honour Greek. It is to. be re- 
But we suppose students feel their prospects too 
shim, when they have sucha competitor as 85 per cent. 
against them. However what has been done can be done, 
and the standard should not be lowered. 

DUrInG an experiment with an electrical machine in 
the Natural Philosophy class on ‘Thursday, the tassels on 
the Doctor's mortar-board becoming charged with the 
‘subtle fluid” assumed an upright position, Being per- 
fectly unconscions of this phenomenon, he was of course 
ata loss to account for the unseemly hilarity manifested 
by the cliss. On the cause being explamed the good- 
natured Professor laughed as heartily as any one, and 
atter remarking. « Obstupui steteruntque comae, resum- 
ed his lecture. ' 


Ox the evening of the ryth January, 
ception and entertainment was given 
YOM.CLA. to the College YMLCLA. 
ladies and gentlemen were present and the evening was 
very pleasantly occupied with conversation and listening 
to the fine programme that had been prepared. We 
Noticed a peculiaritv--the members of the Kingston As- 
sociation appear to have taken great advantage of the 
presence of ladies in the rooms. by securing the services 
of the ladies for nearly all their programme. This 
peculiarity was however very acceptable tous. The ladies 
who sang were Mrs. Rockwell and Misses Bates, Ferris 





a very pleasant re- 
by the Kingston 
About two hundred 
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Misses Ferris and Bates, each beautifully 
Besides these, four members of 


and Burton. 
rendered two selections. 
the Kingston Association sang 10 fine style a quartette. 
Piano duets were given by Misses Yates and Dupuis, and 
Misses Chambers and Farrell, anda piano solo by Miss 


Munroe. At the close the President of the College As- 
sociation, in a few words, returned thanks for himself and 
brother members and then asked Dr. Grant, who was pre- 
sent, to supplement his remarks, a piece of work which 
the Dr., well performed. The many students who were 
present enjoyed themselves so well that we think if it is 
the intention of the Kingston Y.M.C_A, to repeat the dose 
very often, the names on the book of our College Y.M.C.A. 
Secretary will be largely added to. 


Tue truth of such aphorisms as, “~The more haste the 
less speed,” The longest way round is the shortest way 
home,” © Look before vou leap,” &e., &c.. was fully com- 
prehended by a Junior on New Year's day. In his haste 
to finish his list of calls before dark, he tried to drive over 
a fence which intercepted his path. The horse got over all 
right, but the sleigh paused on the top rail and not being 
used to such an elevated position, became dizzy. reeled, 
and turned this man of ‘sr out on the road. Beyond suf- 
fering a contortion of the tarsal ligaments which gave him 
a graceful limp for two or three days, we believe he was 
uninjured, 


Wk believe a subscription is to be set on foot to hire a 
cart in which * Joba” can bring up the missives of Cupid 
(?)on the rgth inst. [tis a good idea. We are sure his 
post bag will be altogether inadequate. 


THe Professor of Metaphysics says that without a soul 
no sensation can be experienced. A man who has stepped 
on a tack with his’bare feet will be inclined to doubt this 
assertion. 

Several. students have met with sad family afflictions 
since our last issue. Mr. A. McTavish has lost an uncle 
and niece, and Messrs. Jas. Murray and Grant have each 
lost. a brother. These gentlemen have our sincerest 
sympathy. 

AT the recent congregational meeting in Chalmers’ 
Church, the ladies’ association decided to raise a tribute 
to the memory of their late pastor the Kev. BP. Gray (for 
a short time a lecturerin Divinity Hall) in the shape of a 
Scholarship in Queen's College. The amount and object 
to be afterwards decided. 

Wuat is to be done to that student who refusing to pay 
fifty cents for a season ticket for the series of public 
lectures now being given, takes advantage ot his coming in 
with several others who have tickets to walk on and utter- 
ly ignore the door keeper. 





WE have had the pleasure of receiving a copy of Vick's 
Floral Guide for tS8o--a pleasure it has, indeed, been to 
meet with such a beautiful work of Art. The printing en- 
graving, 
under the supervision of James Vick, who 1s an old printer 
himself, and the whole of the beautiful book shows great 
pains in its “getup.” Having had an experience of 25 
years in the seed business his reputation is now world 
wide, and if any person desires to cultivate the beautiful 
we would advise him to send to Vick of Rochester for 
seeds, of which he has an endless variety. 


WHEN the news of Prof. Mackerras’s death reached 
Winnipeg a meeting of the Alumni of Queen's was called 
in the office of Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, and the following 
resolutions were adopted: “ Having heard of the death 
of Rev. J. H. Mackerras, M.A.. Professor of Classical 
Literature in Queen's College, we wish to express our 
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etc,, have all been done on the premises by artists’ 


deep sorrow at his early removal and our sense of the | 
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great loss our Alma Mater has thereby sustained. His. 
sterling integrity and sincere devotion, his ripe and varied 
scholarship and his genial disposition, make his death an 
irreparable loss to the Charch and University—both of 
which he so faithfully served. We wish also to express 
our deep sympathy with Mrs. Mackerras and her little 
ones in their sad bereavement.” ‘he following were those 
at the necting ; Thomas Hart, M.A.. ‘68, chairman ; J. 
M. Macdonnell, B A., 68, secretary ; Alexander ee 
B.A., ‘62, Hugh W. Bain, B.A., 71, M.D.. W. B. Thiba- 
deau, M.A., "65, A. H. Cameron, M.A., ‘75, Ik. Ferguson. 
M.D... 63, David Young, M.D.. ‘71, VF. A. Drummond, 


B.A..77. D. Henderson, M.D., 58, and J, J. Campbell. 
fi ke Princess Louise, wife of Sir John Douglas Suther- 

land Campbell, LL.D., ‘79, Marquis of Lorne, arrived 
at Halifax on the and February, after having spent mostof 
the winter in England. ; 

P. A. Macponatp, B.A., °76, is to be congratulated at 
being “ Freed from the Law ’’-—-examiners, having been 
called to the bar during last term. We believe it is his 
intention to settle down in Winnipeg, with J. M. 
Macdonnell. B.A., ‘68. 

GW. THirkeLt, M.D., ‘61, of Sodus, has just retired 
trom the office of Master of Sodus Lodge, A.F. & A.M., 
having held the position for six years. He had previously 
served as Master of Frontier City Lodge, Oswego, The 
Doctor now retires contrary to the wishes of his brethren ; 
such is the popularity of the sons of Queen's. : 

TD. CumBERLAND, B.A., ‘75. has passed his second in- 
termediate |.aw examination with flying colors. 

Rev. M. Macgillivray, M.A., St. Andrew's Manse, Scar- 








PERSONAL. 


boro, was on the znd January, made the happy father of a 


male. . 

Jas. Awpe, B.A,, °79, has accepted the position of As- 
sistant High School Teacher at Williamstown, 

J.B. McLaren, M.A., (78. recently ‘saved his bacon" 
by successfully wrestling with his attorney examination at 
‘Toronto : 


MARRIED. 

LanG-—-GRaAss.—-At the residence of the bride's father, on 
the 4th instant, by the Rev. F. W. Dobbs, Portsmouth, 
assisted by the Rev. T. G. Smith, Kingston, the Rev. 
William A. Lang, M.A., ‘76, Lunenburg, Ont., to 
Esther Emma Maria, only danghter of Charles Grass, 
Esq., Lake View Villa, Kingston, 

MeGriecor-—-McNabkb.--On the 25th Dec. at Ashton, P. 


C. McGregor, B.A., ‘66, of Almonte, to Kate Ferguson, 
only daughter of the late John McNabb. 


Macartuur--Wricnt.—On January 7th, at St. Paul's 
Church, Kingston, by the Rev. W. B. Carey, M.A,, 


James Macarthur, B.A., M.D., '78, Lendon, Ont., to 
Augusta M., only daughter of Clark Wright. Esq.. 
Kingston. 


Dusplee—NeEILson.—At Belleville on the 13th day of 
January last, Thomas H. Dumble, M.D., '77, of Gan- 
anoque, to Agnes, daughter of James Neilson. Esq.. 
of Belleville. 


ScoTtT—GREENSHIELDS.—At_ Danville, Que. on Xmas 
eve, at the residence of the bride's father, by Rev. 
Principal Tanner, of St. Francis College, Richmond, 
Q., Rev. A. H. Scott, M.A.,°78, of Knox Church, 
Owen Sound, to Agnes Schuler, second daughter of 
John Greenshields, Esq. 
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Published rorrxiair.y during the Session by the 
ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 


remainder of the session will prove as_ satis- 
factory to the students as the period during 
which he has already filled the chair. 


M eine Editor és - s. VOANGLIN. Mt gaye 
PUTER LMM JN SEES lig some of our classes, after the monthly 


Editing Committee, examink itions, it has not been an un- 


I . Oe cay ie Pee usual thing for the Professor, after correct- 
J. beret edicnne, "EE M. Proranp. 82. ing the examination papers, to either hand 

Seeretary-Treasurer, ~ EL. M. Mowat. ar. them back to the students examined, 
Treas -—ler Session, &f.00 > Single Numbers, ro cents. that they may sec wherein they have failed, 


Any information concerning Graduates or Alumni, or ' or else to go over the questions with the ex- 
articles on topics of current interest, thanktully received." ined class, giving the correct answers and 
ice aoe ECs ae commenting on the incorrect and incom- 
Drawer 482, Kingston, Ont plete ones. Whenever this has been done 
Se ements it has proved very satisfactory to the ex- 

HEE Registrar of the University Council © amined, not only giving them a more correct 
desires us to-say that he has sent vot». idea ofthe exainination paper and the ven- 

ing papers to all eraduates and alumni en- . eral drift of the questions, but also prevent- 
titled to vote at the coming election of | mg all chance of accusing the Professor, 
who is also the examiner, of unfairness, an 


Chancellor and members of Council. Any 
one not having received voting papers will, accusation which is the more likely to be 
please address the Registrar on the subject. | made in examinations like these which are 
purely competitive. “ 
; Either of these plans, or better, a combi- 
INCE the death of Professor Mackerras — nation of them, has such very decided ad- 
the classes in Greek have been taken vantages that we would like to see them 
by Samuel Woods, Eesq., M.A.. for so many | adopted in all our College and University 
years Rector of the Collegiate Institute here. © examinations, and the fact that sometimes 
Mr. Woods’ scholarship and teaching ability © a long vacation would intervene would not, 
are so well known to many of the graduates © we think, prevent a beneficial effect. We 
of Queen's (a large proportion of whom were | do not think that it is necessary for us to 
so fortunate as to have been his pupils) that | point out the obvious benefits that would 
accrue to the students by such a course, 
and indeed to the examiners, by improving 
their relations with the students. So much 
has been done of late years to increase our 
advantages that we are tempted to believe 
this also may come to be the custom. It, 


it is scarcely necessary to say that the ap- 
pointment has proved extremely acceptable 
to all the students of Greek. On our edit- 
ing staff are six of his old pupils, who took 
their first taste of Greek from him, and we 
have no hesitation in predicting that the 


86 
doubtless, would never be aide a sale by 
the University, but depends entirely on the 
individual Professors. To them we recom- 
mend it and canassure them that the change 
would be greatly appreciated by the stu- 
dents. 


HERE is a question that has often been 
asked students: Why has Queen’s 

no College colors? which has been almost 
invariably answered: Because it hasn't. 
Now while the subject is not one of the 
greatest importance, we still think that the 
adoption of some colors would be agreeably 
entertained by all the students. © When our 
number was small it was perhaps judicious 
not to wear any distinguishing mark, as that 
would have showed that paucity but too 
plainly. Now, however, that the undergrad- 
uates have so increased that the old build- 
ings are no longer able to hold them, why 
should we not have some mark by which we 
should know each other and the citizens 
generally know us! There are particular 
occasions, however, when college colors are 


extremely convenient. How our foot ball 
club has existed so long without some j 
badge we hardly know. Had it been an 


aquatic club there is no doubt that distiuc- 
tive colors would have been soon chosen : 
and it surely is as much of a convenience to 
a foot ball club, rather more—for in a foot 
ball match the players become so inextrica- 
bly mingled, that without distinctive colors 
it is impossible at times for the onlookers 
to distinguish friends from foes, while in a 
rowing match those acquainted with either 
of the opposing parties could always dis- 
tinguish them. Then also were our Atble- 
tic Association at alla live institution, dis- 
tinctive colors would be desired, and in case 
the newly formed Snow Shoe Club decides 
to have any kind of uniform, the requisite 
colors would be the first things chosen. 
We might suggest to the officers of the 
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Snow hoe ava ¥ Foot Ball Clubs in case they 
determine to select colors, to meet and de- 
cide on the same, that the colors may not 
represent the clubs so much as the College ; 
the form of wearing will be sufficient to dis- 
pbineuies the clubs. 


6é HAT the editor of a Journal does 


not know is scarcely worth know- 
We know that at the last meeting of 
the University Council a committee was 
appointed to consider the expediency of re- 
establishing a Law Faculty in connection 
with onr Alma Mater. What that commit- 
tee has done we do not 
“what the editor of a 


” 


ing. 


but then 
We 


know, 
Journal, &c.” 


' think that itis high time that the gentle- 


men on this committee bestirred themselves. 
The necessity for Law Schools seems to be 
growing more and more felt. A writer in 
the last number of the Canadian Monthly 
graphically portrays the miseries of a poor 
student-at-law grappling with ‘“ those subtle 
distinctions, those mysteries and intricacies, 
those difficulties of the path, those boulders 
of the law, that have existed, do exist and 
will continue to exist,” disconsolateand alone, 
with no friendly hand to help, no warning | 
voice to guide. We have looked inside a 
lawyer's office occasionally and seen the 
poor clerks plodding away drawing convey- 
ances like so many cart-horses, and have 
wondered how these poor mortals ever 
learned enough to pass out of their embryo 
state into the perfect legal gentleman. No 
proper instruction is ever given to would-be 
Cokes and Blackstones, what they learn they 
pick up by themselves the ‘best way they 
We want to help these poor youths 
and also to elevate the profession. Let the 
committee aforesaid get to work. The 
opening of our new buildings would be a 
splendid time for launching the Faculty of 
The Bar of Kingston has ever stood, 
high in the ranks of the profession, and if 


can. 
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they only will, can make the new departure 
a success as far as the teaching staff is con- 
cerned. We understand that the Law 
Society are considering a resolution to the 
effect that any one taking the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws in any Provincial Univer- 
sity will thereby save one vear of the five 
that otherwise he would have to spend in 
purely professional studies, and this whether 
the degree is taken before or during the 
currency of the period of his legal studies. 
Let a curriculum be prepared ; the barris- 
ters of Kingston can easily provide the pro- 
fessional teaching needed, while the Profes- 
sors of Classics, History and Logic can be 
made available for instilling into the minds 
of the undergraduates in) Law the master- 
pieces of the forensic eloquence of the an- 
cents. the history of the constitution, and 
the science and art of reasoning. Ievery 
University of any standing in the United 
States has a department of Law, in” the 
Dominion there is a flourishing school in 
connection with MeGill, let Quven’s lead the: 
way In Ontario. We will return to this sub- 
ject again even though it may prove dis- 
tasteful to our friend, the White and Blue. 


UCH has been said and written of late 

in certain circles about the establish- 
ment of an institution, termed by its promo- 
ters the “ Presbyterian University of Cana- 
da.” [t was proposed at the last’ General 
Assembly that, in the interest of theological 
education. and to do justice to certain theo- 
logical schools, an Act of Parliament should 
be applied for which would empower a com- 
mittee of clergymen and elders chosen from 
the Assembly to grant academic degrees in 
theology. This extraordinary proposal, or 
rather motion, was rejected. But the mat- 
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ter did not rest here, it being agreed to re- | 


fer it to the Presbyteries to report on. The 
scheme is now being discussed by those 
bodies, and most of those which have met 








have resolved not to sanction it. Still they 
give it as their opinion that there should be 
some means by which students in theologi- 
eal colleges without university powers might 
receive the dmprimatur of excellence in theo- 
logicallearning inthe authorized way, though 
they disapprove of the plan proposed in the 
Assembly. And what respecter of sound 
learning would not? There would be no 
teaching body in connection with this paper 
University, and the degree would be granted 
on the result of one examination. Now who 
will say that this would be a fair test of a 
man’s fitness to attach B.D. after his name 
till the end of his days ? In Queen's the de- 
gree is granted only after a man has obtained 
high marks on all thelectures of three sessions, 
besides the other subjects required. The 
consequence is, this degree is extremely dif- 
feult to obtain, and we would not like to 
see the standard lowered, which, if we are 
to judge from the letters of avowed support- 
ers of this scheme which have appeared in a 
Toronto exchange, is likely to be the case. 
But above all, there is a danger of the De- 
gree-granting Board being unconsciously in- 
fluenced in favor of certain candidates. If, 
as we fancy, would be the case, the de- 
sree would not denote so much scholarship 
as it does now, how very unjust it would be 
to those who have succeeded in obtaining 
the degree of Queen’s! But, even if the pro- 
posed University was in no way objection- 
able, there is no real need for it, for its ob- 
ject can be served in another way. We can 
quite understand why the friends of some of 
the other colleges think it hardly fair that 
Queen's has advantages which they have 
not, but when in order to remedy this the 
authorities of Queen’s University proposed 
that representatives from the other colleges 
should be taken on its Senate, the proposal 
was scouted. Why? Surely it must have 
been only a sort of foolish pride that induc- 
ed refusal of this generous offer. Neverthe- 





less, we halieve this is tlie only way in chile | 
an equal footing for all the colleges can be | 
realized, for it is certain no Government | 
would sanction the establishment of sucha 
University as that proposed. But we de- 
sire that all theological students should have 
the same advantages, and if a Board were 
formed of representatives of the different 
colleges, which would form a proper curri- 
culum of study and grant degrees under the 
charter of Queen's University, would not all 
students have an equal chance for the de- 
gree? By this means all the colleges would 
have the same relation to Queen’s Univer- 
sity as Queen's Theological Hall has now, 
Aud it must not be supposed that they would 


lose their identity with their Alma Mater, 
for it might easily be arranged that 
there should be attached to the degree some 


distinguishing mark of the college at which 


the Bachelor received his education. Want 
of space prevents us saying more on 


this subject at present. But we hope thata 
scheme will no longer be agitated which will 
make the Presbyterian Church a laughing- 
stock to all University men and to all other 
denominations in Canada, 


WRITER in the Canada School Fournal 

referring to the fact that University 
College will be desiring additional 
funds, wherewith to increase its efficiency, 
makes a suggestion that is applicable to all 
the Universities and Colleges in our Pro- 
vince, this is the cutting off of the present 
first year altogether, and devoting the funds 
and time gained thereby to increase the 
efficiency of the advanced classes. 

Now in Queen’s such a proposal would 
have to be made in a modified form. Ever 
since the important change, five years ago, 
in the modus operantli of classwork, the dis- 
tinction of years has been necessarily abol- 
ished, nevertheless there are elementary 
classes, as clementary as formerly, and in- 


soon 
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Gend since the sb ee Bees adopted of 
giving non-matriculants just as high privi- 
lees as matriculants, they have occasionally 
become a great deal more so. The work 
gone over in these elementary classes could 
be just as well done in our High Schools 
and Collegiate Institutes, and what is more, 
this work ought to be done there and the 
majority of outsiders believe that it is done 
there. Why should the time the Pro- 
fessor ought to give to the advanced classes 
be spent in initiating the school-boy (whose 
only title to the name of undergraduate is 
seen in the gown ou his back) in the mys- 
teries of the declension of tuztw, or inter- 
preting to him the ins and outs of the second 
or third books of Euclid, when only a_ few 
squares away institution where he 
could be instructed in such learning without 
in any way hindering his more advanced 
classmates, and without causing his teacher 
to lessen the already too much abridged 
time devoted to the contemplation of that 
higher knowledge which is supposed to be 
hid under the title of B.A? 

It is no answer to the above to say that 
the matriculation examination is now much 


is an 


more difficult than ever, nor to suggest that 
there is nowa senior matriculation which, 
if the student be able to pass it, will shorten 
his course to three years. Weare speaking 
more in reference to the funds of the Col- 
lege and the time of the Professors. No 
one connected with the College needs to be 
informed of our want of funds, when the 
necessaries of our work are considered. 
Why then should these funds be wasted in 
teaching High School work? Why not 
place the lowest of our classes a grade above 
the ordinary upper class in our High 
Schools 2? Did we do this the effect would 


_be soon felt, and though the teaching staff 


would not be increased, so much more time 
would be givén to certain members of it. 
that our course would immediately become. 


broader and higher. In one class in Queen's 
this step scems to have been taken. and this 
class is that of Modern Languages. Recog- 
nizing the fact that an elementary, instruc- 
tion in French and German is now given in 
all our well-equipped High Schools, a ma- 
triculation examination in these classes. is 
uow compulsory, and the effect will be that 
the work in that class will iminediately take 
a higher range than ever before. Why 
should not the experiment be tried in other 
classes 7 Why should there not be a mod- 
erately high matriculation examination. in 
Rhetoric, English Literature and History. 
and thus ensure to the student a glimpse at 
any rate of higher instruction in these im- 
portant branches 2? What need is there to 
have ina College the study of the subjects 
gone over during the first term of Junior 
Mathematics, or forthat matter during the 
whole session? What need for a prepara- 


tory class in Classics > Were the work in 


our High Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 


only rightly recognized and appreciated) by 
College authorities generally, we think, with 
the funds now at their disposal. they would 
be able to do far more than has ever been 
done in the past. 


W* have much pleasure in announcing 
‘that our next portrait will be that 
of Dr. Yates, of the Roval College. from a 
recent photograph, with a short sketch of 
luis career. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


What has become of the concluding part of that puper on 
* Ladies’ Colleges 2) —ANGECINA, 


We will try to explain. The writer of that article hav- 
ing received several missives subsequent to its publication 
suddenly became sick and was unable to finish it. We 
then sent one of our statf to work on the matter he had 
collected, but after a few days of bewildering Innacy he 
became ont and out insane, and is now sojourning at 
Rockwood. For a few days the room ‘where these notes 
were collected became absolutely useless, but at last we 
engaged a boy who could not read and sent him in with a 
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rake and thus succeeded in collecting this dangerous mat- 
ter. We then had this put into a waste paper basket and 
placed in an otherwise empty closet and labelled the door 
“Responsible Editor,” referring there all callers who 
looked dangerous. ‘The svstem works like a charm, none 
shown in there can help looking over the papers, and they 
are thus reduced to a state of helpless and harmless idiocy 
It works so well that we doubt if we will ever per- 
mit the original writer to have the materials again even it 


at one. 


he desires it. 


FRESHMAN’S SOLILOQUY ON THE 
FINAL. 


f Ourv, ar notte trys --that is the question -— 
ce Whether tis nobler, in the mind, to suffer 
The jeers and taunts of the successfial students : 
Or take a pen agamst a sea of questions, 
them ?--To go? 


And, there by writing, end LO WItQ=- 


No more; -and, by writing, say we end 
The ansiety, and thousand problems 
That finals bring > -tis a consummation 
to write - 

ay, there’s the rub; 
For after writing what result may come, 


Devouthly to be wished! To go 


To write? perchance be plucked : 


When we have scribbled otf those tiresome papers, 
Must give us pause! There's the disgrace 

That makes failure a thing to be avoided : 

For whe would bear the thoughts of being plucked. 
© The professor swords, the passmen’s contumely, 

The pangs of work in vain, anxiety and care, 

When he himself might from them all be free 

By turning sick? Yet whe that would not try, 

And strive that he might pass his Hnals well, 

But that the thought of failing after all, 

That dread uncertainty :-- the thoughts of which 

None unprepared can flee.--puzzles the will 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of! 

Thus the dread of failure frights the unprepared, 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of fear ; 

And examinations of importance, 

With this regard, are often never tried, 

And thus is all the chance of passing lost. 

ALS. 
‘ 

To whom itimay concern, and especially to our ex- 
greeting :—" Harvard and) Princeton Colleges 
grant the degree of M.A. to those who take 
special post-graduate course.” 


changes. 


will only a 


A STUDENT who Was invited by a young lady to write 
something in her autograph album, made a quotation 
from Deut., chap. xlix.—Richmond College Messenger, 

We confess we couldn't see the joke in the above until 
we turned it up: we advise all our readers to do likewise, 
as they will be amply repaid for their trouble, : 


vv 





REV. JOHN B. MOWAT, M.A. 
HE Rev. Professor Mowat, who occupies the chair of 

Oriental Languages, Biblical Criticism and Church 
History, and is likewise Registrar of Queen's University, 
is not only, like Principal Grant, a Canadian, but a King- 
stonian also, He was born in the Limestone City in 1825, 
and received his education chiefly at Queen's University, 
in which he graduated in 1845. He went to Scotland in 
1846 and was a student at the University of Mdinburgh 
during the sessions of 1846-7 and 1847-5. 

Returning to Canada a licentiate for the Ministry, he 
acted as assistant to the Rev. Dr. Machar, in St. Andrew's 
Church, from the year 1848 to 1850, when he was ordained 
minister of St. Andrew's Church at Niagara, and continued 
to labour there with much 
acceptance, until, to the 
great regret of his congre- 
gation, he was appointed 
to his present chair in 
Queen's University, which 
it is hoped he may long 
continue to adorn, not 
only by his professional 
ability and his accurate 
scholarship, but also by 
the manifold graces of 
his Christian character. 

All who know Professor 
Mowat know that he is— 
what all true scholars 
and teachers must be--- 
an indefatigable worker. 
In the steady pursuit of 
knowledge, that he may 
communicate it to others. 
~-he knows no "rest and 
be thankful.” His own 
studies are pursued with 
unremitting assiduity,that 
his prelections may be 
more interesting and use- 
ful to his students; and 
he does not think the 
labour of a lifetime too 
much to give to the great subjects which it is his privilege 
to teach. But in Christian work also, 
scholarship, Professor Mowat is an indefatigable worker. 
His ordinary allowance of Sabbath work is 3 services. 
His voice as a preacher is a familiar one in most of the 
pulpits of Kingston, for his valuable services are treely 
given, wherever needed, without any reference to denom- 
inational lines or boundaries. 
respect universally accorded to his Christian character 


no less than in 


His catholic spirit and the 


make him one of the uniting forces in the community. 

But while first and pre-eminently ‘a lover of good 
men,” by whatever name they may be called, Professor 
Mowat is also an attached member of his own branch of 
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the Christian Church. Two of the Presbyterian congre- 
gations of this city have, more particularly, been laid 
under deep obligations to him for his acceptable pastoral 
ministrations during vacancies, or while the pastor was 
laid aside by illness; and these services. while frequently 
entailing no small self-denial on himself, have always been 
rendered with an ungrudging cheerfulness which greatly 
enhanced their value. 

It seems hardly necessary to add that: Professor Mowat 
isa most loyal son of his Alma Mater. His profound 
interest in all that concerns her, and his unwearied de- 
votion to her interests are animating forces in all his Col- 
lege work, both as Professor and Registrar, and aftord 
fresh proof, if fresh proof were necded, of the importance 
of Canadian 
young men for positions 
in Canadian Universities, 


educating 


and of selecting—-where 
that is practicable --the 
graduates of a University, 
to filland adorn her pro- 
fessional chairs. 

While it would be of- 
fensive to the good taste 
and modesty of Professor 
Mowat, who was perhaps 
never more fittingly char- 
acterized than by his 
beloved friend and _ col- 
league, Prot. Mackerras, 
“Aman of rare hu- 
mility,” to indulge here 
in any freedom of person- 


as 


al culogy, we are sure 
that the presentation of 
his portrait in these pages 
will be gratifying, 
only to his old pupils, 
but to all alumnr who 
have attended 
University during 
professorship. 


not 


Queen's 
his 


Ir is proposed by nine New England colleges to modify 
the ordinary method of examining candidates for entrance. 
so that instead of each college holding its own examina- 
tion without reference to any other institution, a uniform 
examination on the same day for all the colleges may be 
arranged. . 

DarrMovuTH still continues to receive into the Freshman 
class young men, without examination, who bring satisfac- 
tory certificates from the Principals of preparatory schools 
as to their qualifications. 
tion for three months. 

Iy an actress cannot act she can sit for her photograph. . 


They, however, are on proba- 


~--Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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CONTRIBUTED. 
The Study of English. 


pee a thorough course of study in English Language 
and Literature is essential to every student who 
Wishes to make his mark in the world as a writer or 
speaker is now pretty generally conceded. The time when 
men of learning were satisfied with « spelling the small 
words and skipping the large ones” is now, we trust, for- 
ever past. We look back with a feeling of horror at the 
gross ignorance that must have prevailed in those early 
times. Yet, coming nearer home, have we tn modern 
times-—yes even our boasted 1gth century with its vast 
improvements and wonderful inventions—made the ad- 
vance in the study of our English Language that we 
should have done. To this question, when we consider 
facts. we are forced to answer No. Many of our greatest 
scholars and best thinkers have been ransacking the 
libraries of the world and the archives of antiquity to 
ferret out musty old manuscripts of Greek, Latin and 
Sanskrit while they have left their noble mother tongue 
to pine and languish at home. — If the English Language 
has not received the attention it deserves, what is the 
cause of this neglect? What is the reason that so little 
desire has been manifested by people generally to acquire 
even a fair knowledge of this noble speech ? The old 
adage says. ° Familiarity breeds contempt.” and perhaps 
this may in a measure account for the indifference shown 
about getting a thorough English education. It is not 
worth their while spending time on that with which (they 
think) they are quite familiar when other more important 
fields of knowledge lic bevond to be explored. ‘This, how- 
ever, is but a comparatively insignificant reasor. Un- 
‘doubtedly the root of the evil is to be found in the system 
of teaching, and many of our pretended English teachers 
‘must be prepared to bear the blame for the lack of interest 
shown in the study of this important subject. What has 
been—and in some places is still —the method pursued ?— 
A child goes to school and as soon as he is able to read 
the language an English Grammar is placed in his hand, 
a rod (or its equivalent) suspended, sv to speak, over his 
back, and a bundle of abstruse rules and definitions are 
required to be committed to memory within a given time. 
Many an aspiring youth has had his eager desire to ac- 
quire a knowledge of his mother tongue dampened by this 
inhuman process. How often have.we seen the teacher 
stand before his class, book in hand, and with his finger 
pointing to the line, lest perchance he should lose the 
place, and going through the mechanical drudge 
requiring his pupils to answer word for word these-—to 
them—meaningless rules and definitions. We may 
confidently say that a teacher who cannot take his eve off 
the text book does not himself know the subject he is 
teaching, and is therefore not fit to teach it—it matters not 
whether he be the domine in a backwoods school or a 
dignified professor on the rostrum. Much has been done 
within the last few years to Improve this state of affairs. 


but much yet remains to be done. We more time 


vy of 








need 
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and talent devoted to this subject. We want the best 
scholars of our land to come forward and raise from. the 
slough of indifference that language in which Chaucer. 
Spencer, Milton, Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens and scores 
of others have crystallized their noble thoughts. However 
earnestly Dr. Blackie and others may urge the necessity of 
a more thorough knowledge of ancient classics, the crying 
want of the present age both in Britain and in this coun- 
try Is a more thorough knowledge of our simple, manly 
English tongue. Hear the opinion of the talented Lord 
Stanley on this subject: “No word will fall from me in 
disparagement of classical literature. 1 know its value full 
well: but it seems strange that, in a country where so many 
students are familiar with every dialect of Greek and 
every variety of classical style, there should be so few who 
have made themselves really acquainted with the origin, 
history and gradual development into its present form. of 
that mother tongue which is already spoken over half the 
world, and embodies many of the noblest thoughts that 
have issued from the brain of man. It is the plain Saxon 
phrase far more than any term borrowed from Greek or 
Latin literature that, whether in speech or writing, goes 
straightest and strongest to men’s heads and hearts.” Such 
testimony from such aman is certainly of great weight, We 
can point with a fecling of pride and admiration to a few 
men who are devoting all their energies toward raising the 
study of English to a science by bringing the light of 
modern Philology to bear upon it. The study of 
Anglo-Saxon. the parent of Modern English-—has engaged 
the attention of such worthy men as Drs. Bosworth and 
Joseph, of Oxford, isenjamin Thorpe, Prof. Stephens and 
others, and we hope the world is awakening to the 
fact that there is something in our language worth seeking 
for after all, Let our Professors have more time and 
better appliances for an independent study of this subject ; 
let them thoroughly qualify themselves before they at- 
tempt to teach others; let them throw more life and inter- 
est into the work, and ere long we may expect to be proud 
of the position occupied by our «Noble [:nglist Lan- 
guage. 


LETTERS 
OF THE LATE PROF. MACKERRAS. 


(CONTINUED.) 


VENSION SUEDOISE, MENTONE, France, 
January 16, 1875. 
* * * * 4 * + * * 


You ask for a comparative statement of prices. This 
is a place of dear living, and the same may be said 
of the whole Riviere. Such of the country as is 
not occupied by mountain and rock is given up to the 
cultivation of the olive, orange, lemon, fig and vine, 
Hence the necessaries of life have to be imported. Even 
the hay comes long distances by rail. Meat (the best) is 
about two francs (forty cents) per Ib. ; potatoes are some- 
times as dear as oranges; everything for the table, in 
fact, commands a much higher price than with us. Hu- 
man flesh (as I was remarking to Maggie the other even- 
ing) is a very expensive item here. Every pound we add 


y2 





to our bones costs us at least $100 or $200. House rent 
is excessive. A well-sized, comfortable villa, with good 
garden attached (by garden they understand a fruit, shrub 
and flower garden), costs for the six months’ season from 
i500 to $1,500. 

The other day we took train at rr a.m., and went east- 
ward six miles tosee Monaco and Monte Carlo, Monaco 
is a separate principality. having a government quite dis- 
tinct from either France or Italy. Its extent is very limit- 
ed, comprising only a few square miles. Its ruler, the 
Prince of Monaco, is married to a daughter of the Duke 
of Hamilton. The palace is situated on an clevated pla- 
teau, crowning a headland which projects into the Medi- 
terranean. ‘To this height we ascended by a steep, but well 
constructed road. ane found ourselves on the area in 
front of the palace. To this we could not gain admittance, 
as the family are at present in residence and Thursday 
was not a day on which it is open to the public. The 
soldiers were going through their drill. | This sovereign 
has the weakness for standing armies peculiar to other 
continental rulers. Elis consists of go or yo men, but 
they seemed smart, tidy, well-built, soldierly fellows. We 
sauntered along the principal street, situated on the ram- 
parts which skirt the sea-face of the clift, and forming a 
grand promenade. The solid construction of the streets — 
the beauty of the grounds —-the tidiness which reigns 
through the town--the whole aspect of the place bore 
testimony to the efficient administration of the Board of 
Works of this Baby Iimpire. Along a road. lined in’ one 
place by symmetrically formed pepper trees, in another 
place by tall oleanders alternating with the caronba trees, 
we strolled for a mile until we came to Monte Carlo, the 
height on which is built the Casino, the great gambling 
establishment of the world. The proprietor formerly 
owned as well the sister establishment at Baden-Baden. 
The one was his summer harvest--the other his winter 
harvest. But since the Emperor William annexed that 
principality and abolished gambling, the owner has con- 
centrated on this one all his infernal machinery and plant. 





The building is a palatial one, open to the public. The 
grounds realize the pictures in the Arabian Nights. The 


trees and shrubs and flowers of every tropical country are 
laid under contribution for the means of gracing the lawns 
in front thereof. Palm trees, aloes of the flowering 
species, Xc., constitute it an earthly paradise. There 
all who choose may roam and drink in enjovment. These 
are as open anil free as the meadow to the bee im pursuit 
of honey. [enter the grand establishment—pass into a 
magnificent music hall, There So performers are cis- 
coursing the most exquisite music. Selections from 
Beethoven. Mozart. &c., falling upon your ear, after you 
have just emerged from the outside paradise of beanty. 
suggest ideas of heaven. And all this is as free as the aur 
to all who come, No charge whatever is asked, expected 
or taken. But open those easily-swinging doors. and it is 
a step from your fancied heaven to a real hell. There are 
the grandly-furnished, splendidly-equipped gambling sa- 
loons, one for gold, the other for either gold or silver down 
to 5 franc pieces, as suits the whim or pocket of the play- 
er, It was one of the most melancholy spectacles | have 
ever beheld) Such eagerness of look-——and intensity of 
anxiety —such staring eves | hope not to see again. — And 
the stillness—the silence was painful. Nothing could be 
heard but theclick of the marble revolving around the rim of 
the wheel of fortune and dropping into the numbered hole 
—the sharp, shrill but low tone of the presiding officer an- 
nouncing the number (some one between o and 36) and 
then the dull, hollow sound of the croupier’s rake gather- 
ing in the napoleons to swell his golden heap. There at 
the four tables was a crowd of players, quite oblivious to 
all around, There were old men of 7o, old ladies of 60, 
comely matrons of 30; young, pretty girls not much over 
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20, all well dressed, all apparently respectable members of 
society. One young man, of about 25, stood (he was too: 
nervous to sit) with a large pile of bank notes before him. 
Each of these was for 1.000 francs ($200). These he 
would put on in threes and fours at a time, with gold 
superadded to weight them, only to be swept away in a 
moment from his gaze, save now and again in isolat- 
ed instances. Imagine the human misery there wrought, 
when it is said that the profits of the proprietor last vear 
were 12,000,000 francs. He pays to the Prince of Monaco 
a tax of about £20,000 or £25,000. 9 The enormity of his 
reventes (f mean of the Casino) iay be inferred from the 
sumptuous manner im which he has equipped and main- 
tains his establishment-——from the lavish manner in which 
he has expended money on the outward surroundings. 
Well has he baited his hook. © Cunningly has he devised 
adornments for attracting the lovers of the artistic, of the 
beautifil inte the spider's parlour, There were hundreds 
at the concert the day we were there; and these concerts 
are given at least twice a week, probably every day to a 
greater or less extent, and are open to those who desire to 
enter. Of course they calculate that of those who come, 
adarge percentage will be drawn into the toils of the 
vambier.  Butat is drawing to led time and Toomnst con- 
clude. 

f enclose our address at Kome. Ns we hope to leave 
here on the 22nd February ().V.) it would be well to send 
thither any letters forwarded by the mail of the 1 jth Feb... 
and subsequent steamers. 











PENSION SUBDOISE, MENTONE, Prance. 
January goth, 1875. 


My Dean Stster :—Since | wrote you a fortnight ago,. 
we have continued to enjoy a period of uninterruptedly 
fine weather. It rained a good deal one night after dark, 
but, with that exception, we have had a very dry and 
dusty time. On some occasions the heat has been very 
great. .\ few days ago the Clarkes and we walked over 
to the Caves, immediately beyond the Italian frontier, and 
we found it as warm as on an August day in Canada. 
The thermometer has been up to 80°. You may be sure 
that the invitation conveved by the brilliant sunshine to 
us to walk around has been thankfully accepted and acted 
on, We have sauntered a good deal. lounged a good deal 
more and sunned ourselves still more. [Tt appears to us 
so great a novelty to see blossoms bursting and fruit tipen- 
ing in January, One day we set out for the whele day 
Qvhich means the hours from io am, to 4 pam., without 
returning to the house for defeaner) for the purpose of 





seamg Roceabruna.  Uhis is a very old town, distant 
nearly half way between this and Monte Carlo, It is 


reached by two roads; the one by the Cornish, the other 
by a steep but romantic path through a succession of 
olive plantations. We went by the latter and returned by 
the former. We took onr time in chinbing the ascent to 
the elevated incline on which the place is) built, resting 
every ten minutes. We had much to admire. Every now 
and again we obtained charming glimpses of Mentone and 
its environs through vistas opening in the olives. And the 
olives themselves furnished abundant ground of contem- 
plation. Nowhere in this neighbourhood are better speci- 
mens of this valuable tree to be found. Like the Skye 
terrier, their ugliness constitutes their beauty. Such 
gnatled, twisted, honey-combed. deformed productions I 
had never seen. The stem so old and the branches ever 
changing. he former is retained. Some of these old 
stocks are a thousand years old, according to local tradi- 
tion: and a glance at them verifies the report. While the 
upper portions are frequently renewed by the process of 
grafting. And what a quaint looking town in Roccabruna! 








It looks so antediluvian, as if the deluge had swept it off 
the top of the mountain towering over head and the houses 
had been arrested halfway down the incline. I doubt 
whether a house has been built within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants, The juveniles of the place are the 
Most pestifcrous little beggars who eyer dogged a tourist's 
heels. The sturdiest shouted: ~donnes moi mn sou.” 
("Give mea sou.) while from the throats of all burst the 
prolonged chorus > = Un sou --an son.” 

_ The nest day also we camped ont. The scene of our 
Improvised pic-nic was on the slope of Cape Martin, look- 
ing towards Monaco and Monte Carlo. ‘The time-honour- 
ed plaid beneath us —and the blue sky above us, while 
immediately below us was the Mediterranean mirroring 
the colours of the sky and mountains. What enjoyment 
we had! f had my Tudian Grammar, Maggie had her 
embroidery: but oft. our thoughts and. talk wandered 
away bevond the Atlantic, as we vainly wished that we 
had you and other loved ones beside us to share in our 


ape admiration of Nature as she here delights to clothe 
rerself. 


. . , . * . 





* * * 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 

R. WALLACE, gas examiner for the city of Glasgow, 

has been making experiments upon the heating 
powers of different samples of gas. He says ' The extensive 
employment of coal gas for heating purposes, and especially 
for cooking. gives an interest to the question whether the 
heating power varies like the Huminating power, and if so. 
to what extent, in the vas used in different towns? As 
regards Muminating power, we know that it varies exceed- 
ingly, In Aberdeen and Edinburgh itis yo candles for 3 
cubic tect por hour. in) Glasgow. Paisley and Greenock, 
about 26 or 27 candles: in’ Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Carlisle abontaes in London and Dublin. ro. in Bir 
minghant and many other English towns, 145 and in sonte 
as low as te candles. But as regiurds heating power we 
have ne definite information. although there is a general 
belief that a vich gas has a greater calorific effect than one 
of poorer photogenic quality. 
~ He then goes on to describe the apparatus employed. 
He determmed the relative beating power of each gas by 
measuring the volume of gas consumed in order to. raise 
one gallon of water from 60 degrees to 160, of FPahren- 
heit’s thermometer, in thirty minutes. 

The following table gives his results for three different 
gases : 

The first column gives the Huminating power of the gas 
in standard candles; the second, the comparative value of 
the gas for lighting purposes: and the last its comparative 
value for heating purposes-- 
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From those results he very naturally concludes that 
“while he heating power rises and falls with the hiyghting 
power, the amount of ditterence is by no means so great in 
the former as in the latter;” ie. the difference between 
the heating powers of two samples of gas is not as great as 
the difference between their illuminating powers. 

He next raises the question as to the comparative cost 
of heating by gas and by coal ; and by an easy calculation 
arrives at the conclusion that gas costs for heating pur- 
poses about 114 times as much as the equivalent quantity 
of coal, or “in round numbers, a pennyworth of coal gives 
as much heat as a shilling’s worth of gas.” 

[. Cherreul has been studying the physical functions of 
the leaves of plants. His conclusions are :—-That the 
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transpiration by both surfaces of the leaf is greater in the 
sunshine than in the shade. With the exception of the 
oleander and the maize plant, which exhibit in this respect 
an anomaly, it appears that in the numerous ee 
mented upon if the transpiration of the upper side of the lea 
he represented by unity, that of the reverse equals 4. 3, In 
the shade, however, the proportions are as 112.4. The 
leaves of the maize, the chestnut, and the periwinkle 
transpire cqually on both surfaces. , 

It has been already demonstrated that plants absorb 
solutions of salts necessary for their growth, not merely 
by the leaves, but even by the petals of their flowers. 


COLLEGE WORLD. 


HE Governor-General has presented to the Wesleyan 
Female College. Hamilton, Ont., a medal for the 
most proficient student in English Literature. 


THERE Is a cat attending College at peor nO 
College Sunbeam, The cat-o'-nine-tails. we presume; 1 
not, it should) be. 


THe following is the method by which the young ladies 
of Ashland, Va., get rid of their student lovers of Ran- 
dolph Macon College, when they stay too late. A youthful 
brother goes out in the back yard, at the old gentleman $s 
command, and there keeps up an incessant crowing till 
the young gents are impressed that their call is too pro- 
tracted, and to the joy of the girls bid them good night. 


Jawes DeMiLir, Professor of Rhetoric and History in 
Dalhousie College, is dead. 


AN Towa voung lady has won the distinction of being 
one of the first ladies admitted to the University. of Leip- 
sic.-EEy, Se much honor for Lowa, but would it not be 
sad if the voung lady had to lie-up-sick there, so far from 
home and friends ? --ix 


Tui Sophomores of Columbia College presented with 
a baby cup Mr. John Spencer. the father of ‘82's first. baby 
boy. 


Ressta has only nine Colleges 


Mks, Scott Sippoxs offended the faculty of Asbury 
University by reading with a low-necked dress on, and she 
was not a_ little startled to hear a prayer for her con- 
version called for in the prayer-meeting the next day. The 
Asbury folks deserve credit for the rebuke, and “would 
have deserved still more by preventing the readings If it 
be impolite for gentlemen to appear in the presence of la- 
dies in their shirt-sleeves, or with their coats off, is it not 
much more improper, if not shockingly immodest, for la- 
dies to appear in the presence of gentlemen scantily clad ? 
The rebuke given Mrs. Siddons is going the rounds of the 
papers, and will, it is to be hoped, have a beneficial effect 
on ladies possessed of more brass than modesty... 


THERE are 1.256 students at the Toronto night schools, 


Ax Association for the study of the Natural Sciences 
has been formed in connection with University College, 
Toronto. Graduates and under-graduates who are taking 
the honor course in Natural Science are eligible for mem. 
bership. 

THE Write and Blue suggests to the out-going class 


that they arrange for a re-union 10 year's hence, The 
idea is a very happy one. 


Tris is how they do it: A Yale student bought up 270 
tickets tor the Glee Club concert on spec. 


THERE Is @ good plan in vogue in some colleges of hand- 
ing back to the student at the beginning of a session the 
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examination papers of the previous one, so that the 
writers can see their mistakes and the corrections made. 
It ensures the correction of wrong ideas, and inculcates a 
better feeling between the professor and students. 


A YALE senior is in doubt as to whether to become a 
dentist or a butcher. 

Tue word “university” is thus defined: Academies m 
winter of scholarship, and in summer of sculler-ship. 


EXCHANGES. 


HIS.E reading the January number of the HLamil- 
ton Literary Monthly, we almost forgot we were 
the exchange editor, and that it was therefore our duty. 
did we wish to read our other cotem,’s, not to spend too 
much time over it. The first article presents Andrew 
Ua to us in tather a more favorable light than we had 
yefore contemplated him. Perhaps the gist of the article 
is contained in a sentence following the description of his 
victory at New Orleans, when the writer says: " It was 
not great generalship, perhaps, but it was fertility of re- 
source, personal magnetism Inspiring COUrAge, invincible 
will, vitalized by pure patriotism.” The article through- 
out is well written and in a most spirited style. When we 
consider the amount of Hiterature. consisting of criticisms 
on Shakespeare which now exist. it would perhaps be too 
much to say that the anthor of “Shakespeare, the Poct of 
Conscience,” has brought out a new phase of his character. 
But though he has not done this he has expressed well 
that peculiar feature of the great dramatist. The other 
articles of this number are also good, that on the [imagery 
of Longfellow and ‘Tennyson, striking us as particularly so, 
perhaps because in our case it oft was thought. but ne'er 
so well expressed.” The nearest approach to a similar 
comparison we heard one moonlight evening last summer, 
when trying to define the difference between the soft love- 
liness of the Thousand Islands seen by moonlight, and the 
same beautiful scenery, viewed by daylight, it was suggest- 
ed that they differed as did Longfellow and ‘Tennyson. 





Tue conchiding paper on “College Cheers" in deta 
Columbiana is as interesting as those preceding it. and the 
series contain much interesting and well put information. 
The “Land Cruise" is well written and amusing, and like 
much of the other writing in the Acta is of a free and 
easy tone that is very attractive. We notice in this num- 
ber the first of a series of papers on“ The practical 
workings of co-education,” the writer purporting to be an 
undergraduate in’ a University where co-education has 
flourished. While not advocating co-education where it 
can be helped, we think such papers as the one published 
are not worthy a place in+he columns of the Acta, That 
must be a curious state of society in any college where the 
male and female students could be divided each into two 
such sets as he describes. We have no doubt all such 
could be found, but we would not care to believe except 
on much higher authority than that of the writer, that 
there are not many others of both sexes. — Before saying 
more, however, we will wait further developements. A 
well written account of an interesting ceremony.—the pre- 
sentation of a baby cup, to a member of the Sophomore 
class who had produced the necessary qualification—con- 
cludes a most interesting number. 


A HURRIED glance through the Yale Courant gave us 
the impression that there must he somewhere near by 
enticing attractions suggested by the rustling of ladies’ 
dresses, the gentle sound of the light fantastic, and the 
mellifluous strains of some string band; and on a further 
investigation, we found that it was a case of infection and 
the reason for our hallucination was found in the fact that 


the eds. of the Courant had been to the Junior Promenade, 
had had a good time and had not yet got over the intoxi- 
cation of pleasure thereat. Well! we would not have 
minded being there ourselves. The small part of this 
number that does not refer to these festivities, is of that 
sensible nature which has made the Courant take so de- 
servedly such a high place among College newspapers. 


‘Tue first article in the Pennsylvania College Monthly is 
one on the much vexed question, * Should our Colleges be 
open to both sexes?’ The writer deciding that they 
should. In commenting editorially upon it, the Monthly 
does not commit itself, but invites discussion, saying 
rightly enough that the opposition hitherto is expressed 
rather by “spiteful flings and curt expressions of mere 
sentiment instead of calm argument.” A Philosophical 
Essay entitled “Id ego sum quod cogite,” and an article, 
Jes’ so,” portraying hamorously the prospects of the next 
few weeks to most students, fill out the literary part of 
this number, which devotes quite an amount of space to 
collegiate news. 


DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


oe of a recent publication, the Gaseftecr, lies on 
our table, published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, 
the typography and general appearance of which is_ very 
creditable. The book is valuable asa work of reference, 
an indispensable addition to every brary. It contains in 
alphabetical order a very complete list of the cities, towns, 
etc. of every country in the world, giving, beside the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the word itself, a concise description 
of the place. The volume has been prepared with much 
care from the latest and best authorities. Hesides, it con- 
tains thirty-two maps of the countries of the earth, making 
in all a desirable possession, especially for the student and 
public speaker. 


A GYMNASIUM was first called a‘ gvm" through lazi- 
ness, but now it is called a" James.’ Such is the origin 
of slang! And while we are at it, we might reiterate a 
former statement of the JouRNAL, just as a reminder, that 
we feel the need of this ” James” very much. 





AFTER our last isste came out, we struck these lines, 
which almost made us wish we had been bald, so strong 
was our inclination to pull our hair: A Dresden man 
owned an old she goat that was lately caught butting its 
head against the bucket.as it swung over the well. ‘This 
act was referred to once by a poet, who wrote : 

« The old doe can buck it, 
That hung in the well.” 
uNiox-—-What made that mark on your cheek, dear ? 
Lady—It's that horrid breast-pin of yours. L wish you'd 
lose it. 


Arata Marer.—At the Alma Mater meeting on Saturday 
evening,7thinst., Mr. H. Fowler argued that there should be 
more optional subjects in the Arts course, on the ground 
that as a stulent has not time, as things are now, to 
pav particular attention to any one subject, the result was 
that he had a partial knowledge of a good many subjects, 
but could not go deep enough to know anything thorough- 
ly. Whereas, if enabled to follow up one branch of learn- 
ing, he could master that at any rate, and have some 
chance of distinguishing himself. He deprecated compul- 
sion in study, and thought a student should be allowed to 
prosecute those subjects alone, for which he had a taste. 
Messrs. O'Reilly, Davis and Smith also contended for 
niore options. The-negative side, led by Mr. Joseph An- 
derson, on the other hand, held that what a man needed 
in Canada was the foundation of a general education. If 











a student were allowed a choice, he would neglect that 
for which he fancied he halny taste, and there was. thus 
a tendency that Queen's would turn ont one-sided scho- 
lars. More was expected from a Mniversity man than te 
be conversant with only a few subjects. It was alse 
pointed out that it was a mistake te build up the strong 
parts of the intellect at the expenss of the weak. which 
would inevitably be the case ifa student had his choice of 
what to learn and what not to learn. A man should have 
the all-round education of a gentleman. Mr. Shortt, 
Chairman, gave his decision in favor of the negative, con- 
sidering that this side hal evidently the weight of argu- 
ment in its favor. Among the business was the giving in 
of the report of the Auditors appointed to examine the 
ex- Treasurer's books. These they reported were correct in 
every particular. and showed a balance of $37. 








Tite Local Reporter received the following : 
sikie-E humbly beg to submit that the following is the 


lates Tis sure to be all right. asa Sophomore looked 
it over for me - 





Yours, &c.. ‘83. 
© Buttercupula nominor cara Buttercupula, 
“Quamvis quam’ brem nunquam dicerem ; 

“ Verum Buttercupula nomimor, bella Buttercupula, 
‘Cara Buttercupula, ego.” 


Ever since the decree of the Scnatus went forth that no 
Mecting was to be held in the College Buildings without 
permission of the Registrar, for fear it might be meta- 
morphosized into a’ Coneursus Iniquitatis,” John," 
our worthy janitor, has been particularly spry in ‘seeing 
the order ried out, But the other day the Y.M.C.LA, 
forgot to wet the requisite permission and assembled in 
the Classical Room. Not having been authorized to let 
the room, John was convinced that a court was to be held, 
But he conkd not oust the members bodily, nor had he the 






Riot Act handy, so he assamed the pathetic and implored 


them not to have a court. “Aw! don't havea court: 
please don't have a court, gentlemen.” But. having been 
Informe t by the Prestlent, that there woull be nothing 
seditious in the character of the meeting. he was induced 
to retire. 


SNow Bates.--It has often been remarked by new- 
comers to (jueen’s what intense gratification it affords the 
average Kingston boy to throw snow balls at students. 
By long practice these little wretches become remarkably 
proficient in marksmanship, and many is the felt hat that 
has been suldentv detach2i from the cranium of thelong- 
suffering collegian and sent flving ahead of him. We 
venture the opinion that at no time will the evil part ofa 
man’s nature be so advantageously displaved as when he 
receives a hard snow ball on the back of the head. At 
such a time a Freshman generally feels disposed to follow 
up the donor and ask him what he meant. Phe chances 
are twenty to one he will not get a satisfactory answer, 
and if he proceed to remonstrate corporaily, as it were, 
with the urchin, that individual will vell and attract the 
attention of the whole street. “The student will, of course, 
be considered a tyrant and the boy ahero. The men will 
ask him ‘ifhe could'nt take anything in fun; the women 
will ery, * for shame!" and the children will hoot at him. 
These things combine to induce a state of mind bordering 
on insanity. It is impossible to be dignified on such an 
eecasion, and pinaforically speaking he “hardly ever” 
felt so dissatistied with himself before. Now a Senior 
will never think of taking such acourse of action as this; 
he will take things philosophically. He knows by ex- 
petience that no satisfaction can be got out of a small bos, 
and so wisely refrains from seeking any. He is right, and 
our advice to new comers is—don't try to obviate an evil 
which is necessary as long as there are boys and snow. 
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Every bo ly was delighted with the glces sung: by the 
students in the © gods" before the curtain was raised at 
Neiison’s performance on Thursday, the 5th, 


* How doth the little busy Prof, 

“Improve each Latin hour, | 

And get translations bit by bit 
From every Sophomore.” 

Ox Ash Welnestay, on account of the furnace being 
in-Hspose.t with a severe attack of indigestion (of smoke.) 
we enjoved a holiday. Not much heat was furnished by 
the invalid on ‘Tuesd v. and when the Professor of Meta- 
physics caine into his class, he remarked significantly that 
it was very cold. Very ! echoed the class. shutting note- 
books an] preparing for an adjournment. "Oh, well, it 
will make ns all the hardier,” says the Professor, and. be- 
gins his lecture toa badly sold and intensely disgusted 
class. 





SENIOk to Soph., while passing St. Andrew's Church, 
“Phat edifice would be vastly improved by the addition 
of a steeple.” Soph.—"Yes, but the congregation are in 
debt and so don't aspire to that sort of thing at present. 
I am sure some of them would rebel if-—." Senior, who 
detests puns, raises his cane threateningly. Soph. blushes 
and rues the time he contracted the obnoxious habit. 


Av arecent Alma Mater meeting, a wily leader of de- 
bate, perceiving the Chairman to be getting rather Weary, 
thought to get a decision favorable tu his side, by remark- 
ing that his speech would be short, when a voice whisper- 
ed audibly." Beware of the snare of the fowler” The 
decision was against him. 


Score one for the morality of the Kingston students. 
Statistics of the city show that only one student was up 
betore the Police Court during the past year. 


A NUMBER Of Seniors objected going to the recent lec- 
ture on the Jews in the City Hall, since a Freshman was 
to deliver it. 


THe new Arts Building has been finished externally 
about two months. Convocation Hall is almost finished 
and is really very handsome. The walls are composed of 
red and white brick formed into design. The rafters are 
stained and beautifully carved. In fact all the wood 
work is very pretty and a credit to the carpenters. There 
is a handsome little gallery at the further end which is ap- 
proached by a stair-case leading from the hall. This will 
doubtless be for the accommodation of the students, and as 
seating accommodation for about one hundred and fifty. 
The cut which has been printed on the back of this 
paper does not give a good idea of the size or appearence 
of the building; itis really much larger and finer than 
the architect’s drawing (from which the cut is taken) 
represents it. The Museum and Library are semi-circular 
in form and large enough to admit of any increase in their 
contents that is likely to be made. The Library has ac- 
commodation for 30,000 volumes, while at present there 
are only about 12,000. It is expected that next Convoca- 
tion wil] take place in the new gall. 


Twas in the class of Metaphysics on Friday. 
a Junior, and it was an essay on "ideal states.” Instead 
of describing the ideal states of Plato, and such like 
philosophers, as was intended by the professor, he pro- 
ceeded to frame one of his own. The chief advantage of 
which was that it would absolutely do away with all 
partyism. How think you ? Nothing easier, All property 
was to be apportioned to citizens, on the resul, of—-———_ 
written examinations, who will say that this is not a solu- 
tion of a long-vexed question? Could a man amass a for- 
tune at the expense of others? No. Because no man 
would have a whit more than was.granted to him on the 


He was 
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written examinations. Could a man make his son 
indolent by leaving him his property? Certainly not. 
For at the age ot 7o he would be beyond written examina- 
tions, and so all his property would revert to the state, 





to be divided up again among the younger citi- 
vens. On the result, of course, of written examinations. 


Could a man’s attention to the welfare of the state be 
distracted by selfish concerns ¢ Not unless he was crain- 
ming up for the written examinations. Would there be 
any of the sickening sentimentaity connected with the 
tender passion , as manifested in’ present times? How 
could there, when aman could not look ata woman unless 
she was apportioned to him on the result of the ieriften 
examinations, Would there be any debasing selfishness 
in such astate 2? There certainly would not according to 
Plato, if aman had only such personal rights as_ these. 
And even these would be forfeited if he was plucked at 
the written examinations. ‘Vhe advantages of this perfect 
state might be described ad miftuitum. And we feel con- 
yinced that had the immortal Plato heard this marvellous- 
ly inspired theory, he would have turned in his hortulan 
sepulchre and murmured, ° Had Lb the wondertal genius of 
that young man, Greece had not now crumbled into dust.” 
We may add that when the gentleman was making 
known his theory to the class they were at times, as might 
be expected. deeply moved at the surpassing grandeur of 
some of its conceptions. “The Professor himself was much 
affected, : 

THe other day just before the lecture in) Metaphysics 
commenced, an audacious theologue popped his head in 
the door. He was, of course, met with a volley of groans, 
but above the din was heard a voice, “Shut the door and 
keep the secular element out.’ 








On a soft day the walk from the street to the College 
is, to say the least of it, disagreeable. We respectfully re- 
commend that a gutter be built on each side of the board- 
walk to carry off the water. We like wading when it is 
the gushing waters of a babbling brook that dance about 
our ankles ; there's something poetical in it. But when 
you have your best boots on, and the water isaty?OC., the 
amusement loses its charm. 


_ A Mepicar and Arts were passing that pork-packing 
establishment on Johnston Street, with the usual sign ofa 
fat porcine over the door ; 

Arts—IT know nothing that resembles your nature so 
much as that animal up there, delineated in pigment. 

Med.-—(After reflection.) Well that ¢s a poor kind of pun. 

Arts—4w give us a rest! 

Med.-—Have done str. 1 
vity as——— 

Arts—In yourself. No. Well! when a man imbibes 
as freely as you do, he is apt to be depraved. 

And Med resigns. . 


never saat such total depra- 





eine 


Tre following is an extract from a letter recently pub- 
lished in the Hamilton Spectator: * All hail! to Queen's 
University for opening its halls for separate classes for 
women. That it has been first to respond to a popular 
educational want speaks well for the astuteness of its fa- 
culty. Verily, Queen's will be illustrious in| modern his- 
tory, for peeans will be sung in its praise for all time. We 
cannot but read the signs of the times. he great wave 
of reform as regards woman's education is breaking on 
every shore. The most stolid cannot but perceive that 
public opinion has grown to believe in the equal ednca- 
tion of the sexes.” 


“ The boy stood on the burning deck. 
Whence all but him had fled: 

‘ Because, if I should now sit down, +! 
I'd burn my pants!’ he said.” 
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PERSONAL. 
EV. Joux Fereusox, M.A. B.D.. ‘zy, who. lately 
settled in Chesley, is getting on very well. There 
is quite a religious awakening in the congregation. 


cop, of the class of 'S2, is playing the part of 
chool in Lroquois. 


ALEX. Mel 
domine ina 








ivi. LL.B., (63, has been acting Police 
on for some time. 





DP. Ginpkkst 
Magistrate of Nings 
J.J. Benn. MLA. (77, is editor of the Picton Times, a 
vigorous weekly, devoted principally to Prince Edward af- 
fairs. 





Maxy will be surprised to learn that John Bonner, the 
New York speculator and publisher, is an M.A. of '45. He 
was one of the first students of the College. 


Rev. Ropert Cuambers, B.A. 66, and Rev. Wo ON. 
Chambers, who was of the class of ‘75, and afterwards 
went to Princeton. have gone as Missionaries to Erzroum, 
Central Turkey. 

Gro. Ginttes, BoA. 75, was in town the other day. 
He is one of the 'argest manufacturers in the Birmingham 
of Canada—-Gananoque. 

tv wine be remembered that last summer a deputation 
of influential and intelligent farmers was sent out from 
Britain to report on the advantages of this country as a 
field of emigration. We see that at a meeting held at 
Canonbie, Scotland, when one of the delegates was deliv- 
ering an address on this subject, Kev, Dr, Snodgrass, ex- 
Principal of Queen's, presided. This was appropriate 
because having hhved here so long. and having  tra- 
velled the length and breadth of the land in the interest of 
the endowment fund, no one knows better the advantages 
of the country than the learned Doctor. 





CLIPPINGS. 
it not reasonable to sappose that Cicero's teacher, 
Scwvola, the auger. was a bore ? 


er 


His who Mrs. to take a kiss, 


Ifas Mr. thing he should not Miss. 





Freshman--What is the relation between bread and 
hash ? 

Senior~~' Bread is a necessity, hash is an invention 
necessity is the mother of invention.” 

Freshiman-— Gosh !"' 

Wastep Exoguixcroe-" f know [im losing ground, sit,” 


tearfully murmured the pale faced Freshman, “but it is 
not my fault. sir. If | were ta study on) Sunday. as the 
others do, | could keep up with my class, sir,—indeed | 
cond: bat PE promised my mother ne-ne-ver—-" and as his 
emotions overpowered him, he pulled out his handkerchief 
with such vigor that he brought out with it a small flask, 
three faro chips and a euchre-deck, and some how or other 
the Prof. took no more stock in that freshman’s eloquence 
than if he had been a graven image. 

Wr are liable to err; but the man who mistakes his 
neighbor's slippers for a pair of arctics, pays no small 
tribute to his understanding. 


OWED TO ANTHON'S VIRGIL. 
Anthon has a little horse, 
Well clad in sheep-skin coats. 
Its name is Virgil. very fat, 
He keeps him stuffed with (n)oats. 
Evirvone agrees that we ought not to strike a man 
when he’s down; but is it wrong to stroke a moustache 
under similar circumstances ? 
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OR the second time since we commenc- 
ed publishing portraits of our Profes- 
sors, our engravers have disappointed us. 
This would make little diflerenee were we not 
caused by this todisappoint the public. We 
are compelled to announce that the portrait 
and biographical sketch of Dr. H. Yates 
will not appear until next issue. Besides 
the portrait of Dr. Yates, we will be able to 
publish two others this session, and will take 
especial care that neither we nor our read- 
ers are again disappointed. 


E have been requested by the Regis- 

trar of the University Council to re- 

mind all graduates and alumni that the r5th 
of March next is the last day for the return 
of voting papers for the election of Chan- 
cellor. We hope all or nearly all the voting 
papers that have been distributed will be re- 
turned. Although we have had one Chan- 
cellor, this is the first time the graduates 
have had an opportunity to elect any person 


KINGSTON,.CANADA, MARCH 


to that high position. We hope, therefore, 
that as many as can will avail themselves of 
that privilege. 


Ir desire to call to the attention of our 
readers the fact that the valuable 

library of the late Prof. Mackerras will be 
sold by auction on the evenings of Friday 
and Saturday, the rath and 313th days of 
March. Sale to commence at his late resi- 
dence, on Johnson street, each evening at. 
the hour of 7 o’clock. Catalogues of the 
books with their original prices have been 
prepared and may be had on application to 
members of the Journan staff. If any 
living at a distance desire to obtain any 
of the books they might mark them in the 


Catalocue, mentioning the price which 
they are willing to vive, and some of our 


number will be quite willing to act as their 
agents. Ifany want Catalocues, they had 
better be sent for at once, as, owing to our 
being behind time in publishing this issue, 
very short notice is given by us. 


*~ 


HIE students generally and many of the 
citizens will doubtless remember the 
success of the athletic sports last University 
day. As we remarked at the time, this was 
largely due to the Managing Committee 
having been appointed dyring the preceding 
session, and thus having been enabled to 
take time by the forelock and make early 
arrangements. We hope that the experi- 
ment will be repeated, especially in view of 
the fact, that in all likelihood the ceremonies 
at the opening of the new buildings next 
session will be’ very elaborate, and hence 


‘generally is something enormous. 
-announced at the beginning of the session, 
‘two prizes were offered by the JouRNAL for 
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better preparations than ever will have to be 
made for the usual sports. 

If the Committee can get matters so far 
arranged as to be able to announce the pro- 
gramme of sports on or before Convocation 
day, it would be a good idea. There is an- 
other matter that an energetic committee 
might attend to, and that is the place where 
these sports might be held. Hitherto owing 
to our want of campus we have had to hold 


them either in the Cricket Field or in the | 


City Park, now, however, there is a far bet- 
ter ground attached to the College which a 
little preparation would soon turn into such 
a campus as is not possessed by any College 
in Canada. Now if the committee would 
set to work to make that necessary ‘little 
preparation,’”’ we are sure they would be 
aided by the College authorities. Apparent- 
ly also there is going to be an unusually 
early spring, hence they would be able 
to do nearly all that has to be done before 
the present session closes. 


HE amount of aid in the literary line 
given to the JOURNAL by the students 
As we 


the best literary articles contributed to it 
during the year. The conditions being 
that the contributor must be a registered 
student, and that the articles must be in by 
the 1st day of December. Our readers gen- 
erally will be surprised to learn that there 
was not one competitor. The contributors 
of the articles we have published have either 
not wished to compete or else did not fulfil 
the conditions. We have, however, some 
faith still in the developing ability of a prize, 
and, in all probability, the prize last ses- 
sion offered will be repeated. How- 
ever we would prefer that the prize should 
be given in a different way. We have just 
seen the following item: 














“A medal, valued at sixty dollars, the gift of pee 
Santini, Esq., of New Orleans, is conferred yearly by the 
faculty upon that student who shall give the best essay 
published i in the Collegian during the session. —Southern 
Collegian.” 

Now we are too bashful to say much, but 
it is refreshing to see a good example follow- 
ed, and, as we rejoice in being generous, 
we offer this chance to the general public. 


Who willtake it up? Don’t all speak at 
once ! 


LETTER in another column from the 
Captain of the Foot Ball Club will, 
we hope, be read with interest, and the pro- 
posal therein suggested adopted. Anything 
that will revive and maintain the interest in 
the foot ball club is important. As we have 
many times said, it is here our principal 
source of exercise, and does any one need to 
be told how necessary exercise is to the 
healthful life of the student. It was Prof. 
Tyndall, who is surely a good authority on 
the subject, who said: ‘‘Did fortune ask me 
what she would give me on re-beginning my 
life, I would reply. Give mea fair amount 
of brains, but a stout, strong physique, with 
a good appetite and a stomach to digest my 
food.” How often has the wearied dyspep- 
tic, a few years after he has left College, bit-. 
terly bemoaned his insane folly in debarring 
the muscles of his body (and ergo of his 
stomach) from that exercise which they must 
have to keep them in good repair. Mens 
sana in sano corpore is a faithful saying and 
worthy of all acceptation, and a sine qua non 
to this ‘‘sano corpore’’ is exercise. We speak 
thus strongly on the subject, for it is beyond 
a doubt, that interest in out-door sports 
seems to be declining among the large ma- 
jority of our fellow students. Perhaps this 
is partially due to the unseasonable weather 
which has so greatly interfered with winter 
sports, but symptoms appeared in the fall, 
and we fear if the decline is not arrested it 
will have a very demoralizing effect. 
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[T* another column we have spoken of the 

strong probability there is that the 
opening of next session, which will mark an 
era in the life of Queen’s, will be observed 
with unusual festivities. If this be so, would 


it not be well for the Alma Mater Society | 


to take some part ? 


And if they do, is it not | 


high time that some steps were being taken | 


regarding it? The examinations are now 


fast approaching, when the students gener- | as they are, have grown so homelike to us, 


; / with some glorification in which our many 
up without any attention being paid to any 


matters outside their studies, and if any _ was it had to be given up, and the supper 


ally will find their time is sufficiently taken 


entertainment is to be given by them they 
must now speak, or the probabilities are that 
they will forever after have to hold their 
peace. We would prefer not to make any 
suggestion as to the particular manner in 
which the aid of the A. M.S. could be given. 
A conversazione or promenade concert might 
be given, but other entertainments might be 
just as popular. Perhaps some of our read- 
ers have sufficient inventive genius to pro- 
pose something hitherto unheard of in the 
entertainment line. 
quite apropos to rid themselves of it now. 
If it would not suit they need not be afraid 
of its being accepted, for the choice would 
remain with the A.M.S. We hope that this 
will not be the last mention of the subject, 
but that full arrangements may be at once 
made. 


T has been decided by the Alma Mater 
Society that it is more preferable to 
have a supper at the close of the present 
session than to have a conversazione. While 
in itself the conversazione is more enjoyable 
and gives us almost an only chance to enter- 
tain the many friends of the students among 
the citizens, we think that under the circum- 
stances the choice was well made. No one 
who remembers our last two ‘conversats’ will 
dispute the fact that in the buildings which 
we yet occupy there is not sufficient room 


to hold a successful and enjoyable entertain- 
ment of that nature. Crush has been the 
principal feature thereat, and the rush and 
scramble for hats and overcoats has formed 
the principal spice and has most certainly 
given a lively termination to the evening. 

It doubtless would have been pleasant, as 
many thought and said, to have finished the 
last session in those halls, which, insufficient 


friends could join, but attractive as the idea 


Was proposed as a species of compromise 
between the conversazione and no entertain- 
ment at all. Now that it has beén decided 
upon we hope that all will go in for it so 
heartily that there may be no doubt as to its 


success, and that the last reunion supper in 


If they have, it would be . 


our old halls may be one long to be remem- 
bered by all present. 


NCE upon a time,—not exactly beyond 

the memory of man either,—a gown 

on the back of a student in Quceen’s meant 
something, viz.: that he had entered Col- 
lege with a view to graduation and had done 
as all students so entering ought to do: 
gone up to the Matriculation examination 


| and successfully passed it—in other words 


the wearer was a full undergraduate. 


This, in those former days, was consider- 
ed to be sufficient reason for wearing that 
antiquated drapery which (with an overshoe 
or rubber surreptitiously tied up in it) came 
in so handily in all college rows. As such it 
was looked upon as a hadge of honor, and 
when first its folds: were felt about the 
shoulders, the freshly formed undergrad. felt 
that he had mounted one step of the ladder, 
and acting on that principle scored - the 
other steps to graduation so deeply in that 
elegant garment, that when “ the last scene 
shifts into the senior wight,” le appears 
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“ In collar and two strips—the meagre relict 
Of all his bygone lustre—not of name, 
But garb.” 


Now, alas! the scene is changed, and 
changed far more than would appear to the 
superficial observer. The gowns still are 
seen ; but no longer do they mean what 
they once did. With regard to them the 
matriculation is ignored, and now if any 
ten-year-old desires to wear a gown, let him 
pay four dollars of a registration fee and go 
through the innocent formality of signing his 
name ina book which apparently contains 
nothing more than a lot of other signatures 
—and which he therefore supposes is an 
autograph album on a large scale—and_ he 
is immediately informed that he has to get 
a gown, and, in utter disregard of the effect 
such a strain on his imagination may have, 
‘is thereby told to consider himself an un- 
dergraduate. O tempora,O mores! We fear 
the days of the gown of hallowed memories 
are numbered as far as Queen’s is concern- 
ed, for as soon as such a badge as that 
comes to be meaningless, it is time it was 
abolished. Yet we do not advocate this 
move, rather the opposite. The gown is 
very attractive to us, and hence anything 
that tends to lower it will be strongly op- 
posed. Why should the gown be deprived 
of its old meaning 2? Why given to anyone 
who comes to Queen’s to gain knowledge he 
should have acquired in our Grammar 
schools ? If the gown is to mean anything, 
it should not be given to those students who 
enter college without in any way, publicly 
-at least, having shown themselves able to 
enter upon a B. A. course. It makes too 
much of a farce of the whole costume, and as 
we said before will be the most effective 
mode possible to entirely stop the wearing 
of it. We hope that the rule as to all stu- 
dents wearing it will be reconsidered, and 
the privilege limited as formerly to matricu- 
lants. 


OR some time it has been generally 
known that the authorities of Queen’s 
had decided to admit any ladies who might 
apply to all the benefits of the College and 
University, and such being the case, we view 
with all the more interest the present wordy 
war on the subject of co-education that is 
raging among the College papers in the 
States. We here have not yet had the op- 
portunity to experience either the blessings 
or curses of the system, but it is rather in- 
teresting to hear the remarks of others who 
purport to speak from experience. Those 
opposed to it carry their statements not 
merely to the verge of the ridiculous, but are 
over head and shoulders into it. If they 
“state but the facts,” we fear they say little 
for the good breeding of the students, but 
we are not willing to believe that the results 
they give are merely the offspring of co-edu- 
cation; for example: One exchange seems 
to fear that if co-education becomes com- 
mon, the evil effects of slang will become 
wofully prominent, and the pure English 
tongue become a dead language in our Col- 
leges. To prove this they quote from a 
couple of co-educational College papers. In 
one is a communication from a female cor- 
respondent, ‘“‘ We girls miss the hoof fall of 
some members of ’79.” And in another 
is the following, ‘‘ Girls, if the boys are to 
take grammar from our lips, we must stop 
using so much slang—-Jerusalem ! Get your 
chair off my foot you blasted crinoid.” It 
seems to us we have seen just as bad slang 
in papers that are not co-ed. Another 
exchange (Acta Columbiana) has promised 
most fearful disclosures of the evil effects of 
co-education at a college where it has been 
in operation for a number of years, and the 
second paper on the subject is now out, and 
it has disclosed—Oh, horrors! it has disclos- 
ed the fearful effects of acane and banger 
rush in a class where half were females, and 
after a most minute and graphic description 
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written with a most ridiculous earnestness, 
the writer concludes: 


“ Surely, no young woman should be sent where she will 
be handled in this fashion by indiscriminating men ; nor 
should a young man be sent where he could, and would, 
enter into such disregard for the gentler sex." 


Well! wethink so too, but it has struck 
us as a peculiarity in this case, that (even if 
the statement be true) the parties to the en- 
gagement were largely composed of fresh- 
men, who surely had not been sufficiently 
long in College to have felt much of the evil 
effects of co-education. In fact had they 
been there longer they would have learnt a 
sufficient amount of what is expected from 
ladies and gentlemen to have prevented them 
from ever participating in such a disgraceful 
scene. 


Such are some of the arguments put 
forward by the opponents of co-education 
and they contrast strongly with the quiet re- 
mark of the Chronicle of Michigan University 
(a co-ed. College) when it says : 


“Let the ladies alone, and they won't hurt you. That is 
the way we do here, and the result has justified our treat- 
ment.” : 


This we think is reasonable. Much can 
be said on both sides, it would be a peculiar 
case if thiswere notso. It would doubtless be 
just as well not to have co-cducation. were 
it possible forthe female half of the human 
race to get the highest education without it. 
In the present state of affairs, however. it 
seems to us the only way. and we think the 
system should have a fair trial. 

SR 

From a western paper we learn the followins © In 
early days, the stairways of the dormitories in Yale were 
not lighted in the evening. The tutors had rooms in. the 
third story. It was noticed that a certain tutor was in the 
habit of sliding down the ballustrade. Some one not hav- 
ing the fear of the faculty before his eyes, covered the 
ballustrade with tar. Next day there was an examination 
of the class. ‘Did you do it? “No, sir.” Did you 
(lo it?" "No, sir.” “ Did you do it?’ "No, sir, I did 
not do it, but f know who had a hand in it.”"—Courant. 

A SUBSCRIBER to the college died a few days ago, 
leaving five years’ subscription unpaid, The editor appear- 
ed at the grave, when the lid was being screwed down the 


last time, and put in the coffin a palm leaf fan, a linen cvat, 
and a thermometer. 








AGAIN. 


WONDER why my brow is burning, 
Why sleep to close my lids forgets ; 
I wonder why I have a yearning 
To smoke incessant cigarettes ; 
1 wonder why my thoughts will wander, 
And all restraint of mine defy ; 
And why—excuse the rhnyme-—a gander 
Is not more like a goose than 1. 


T have an indistinct impression 
Thad these symptoms once before ; 
And dall discomfort held possession 
Of the same spot that now is sore ; 
That some time, ina past that ranges 
From early whiskers up to bibs, 
My heart was ringing just such changes 
As now, against these self-same ribs. 


I wish some philanthropic Jenner 
Might vaccinate against these ills, 
And help us keep our ‘noiseless tenor” 
Of life, submissive to our wills; 
And ere our hearts are permeated 
With sentiments too warm by half, 
That we might be inoculated 
With gentler passion from a calf.—Lampoon., 





UNIVERSITY CONFEDERATION. 


HERE is something irresistibly comical in the plain- 
tive entreaties that are heard from time to time in 
favour of one, only one University for Ontario. Put. it 
anywhere, is the cry, but let there be only one. Is not 
nature one? Is not the race one? Think of the saving 
of money! Think of the impetus given to Higher Educa- 
tion! Did vou ever hear before such grand and glittering 
generalities, my masters? The arguments from nature 
and human nature we dare not grapple with. Mr. Fuller 
ina letter to the Mail two weeks ago disposed of the 
Money-saving argument, proving in two or three sentences 
sharp enough to pierce-as many wind-bags that the aboli- 
tion of Queen's University “would divest nothing into the 
Coffers of that Conception. so apparently fascinating to 
the Toronto mind. the ‘National ' University.” With 
reference to the remaining argument. to the question as a 
whole. we commend to our readers the following extracts 
from a pamphlet written by one better qwalified than any 
one else in Canadata write on such a subject, the late Pro- 
fessor Mackerras. Anv_ one wishing a copy of the 
pamphlet, which consists of twenty-four pages, of which 
we quote only five or six, will have it sent to him on his 
enclosing the postage to the editors of the JOURNAL: 
“What is a University > 
A University is simply a Board, technically termed a 
Senate. This Board prescribes a curriculum, leys down a 
programme of studies, fixes upon a standard to be reached 
by successful candidates for Academic distinction, and 
appoints examiners, It exists not for instruction, (that is 
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the work of a College) but examination ; not for imparting 
an Educational training or communicating information on 
literary and scientific subjects but for testing the results 
of this training. The Examiners, whom it appoints, ex- 
amine such students as may be sent up by the College or 
Colleges affiliated to it; and to such candidates, as have 
reached the prescribed standard and have thus been 
found qualified, the University awards a certificate of 
qualification in the form of a Degree. 

A University may have affiliated to it one College or 
several Colleges. These may exist in one locality, or in 
places widely remote. The University of Oxtord has 20 
affiliated Colleges, all within the town of Oxford. The 
University of London has affiliated Colleges scattered 
throughout England and some of the Colonies. While 
the University of Edinburgh (prescribed in the Royal 
Charter of Queen's as its model) has only one College. 
Practically the last named form exists in Ontario. The 
University of Toronto has University College ; Victoria 
University has Victoria College; Queen's University has 
Qucen's College. 

‘The writer is an advocate for more than one University 
in the Province. Not that he approves of the present 
condition of University Education in Ontario. Without 
doubt too many charters have been granted. They were 
accorded with a fatal facility to all and sundry who ap- 
plied for them in the closing days of the reginte which 
preceded Confederation. But Queen's is not responsible for 
this state of things. It is the o/desé in operation. We 
wish then to be regarded as advocates of the use, not the 
abuse. The attitude of Queen's to the Higher Kducation 
of the country is that alone with which we have to do. 

Who will say that England has not been the better of 
possessing Cambridge as well as. Oxford? And _ these 
were founded centuries ago, when population was’ sparse. 
Look at Germany where higher learning flourishes more 
vigorously than in any other country. How many Uai- 
versities has she, and we have yet to learn that injurious 
results have accrued from the multiplicity and variety of 
these—that any agitation has ever been set on foot for the 
concentration of them. Would any one in his sober 
senses prop se to destroy the University of Edinburgh or 
Glasgow or Aberdeen or St. Andrew's, and these were all 
in full vigour when the population of Scotland was not 
larger than that of Ontario at the present day. To  pro- 
poe such a thing woul be deemed a retrograde step. We 

elieve that the educational interests of the country can 
best be advanced by having a variety of institutions, each 
characterized by some distinctive feature. Thus Oxford 
is regarded as the special home, as the chief patron of the 
Classics and Philosophy; Cambridge of Mathematics ; 
London of the Natural Sciences. Life and uniformity are 
very far from being synonymous. Hear Professor Seeley, 
the accomplished Professor of Latin in University College, 
London, one of the foremost educationists ot the day (vide 
Essays on a Liberal Education, pp. 146): ‘‘ Education, in 
fact, in England is what the Universities choose to make 
it. This seems to me too great a power to be possessed 
by two corporations, however venerable and illustrious, 
especially since we know them to have grown up under 
very peculiar circumstances, and to be fortified by endow- 
’ ments against all modern influences, good or bad. I wish 
we had several more Universities; I mean teaching as 
well as examining Universities. I hope that the scheme, 
which was announced some time ago, of creating a Uni- 
versity for Manchester will not be allowed to sleep. I 
should like to see similar schemes started in three or four 
more centres of population and industry. Could any in- 
vestment of money in philanthropy be less questionable at 
this time? Is there anything more undeniable than that 
our material progress has outrun our intellectual,—that 





we want more cultivation, more of the higher education, 
more ideas ?”” 

The only country in the world which, so far as I am 
aware, has adopted the one-University idea is France. 
Arrayed against this is the practice of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, &c., in the old 
world, and that of the United States inthe new. The case 
stands France vs. the rest of the educated world. Canada! 
which is to be your model ? University Education is one 
of those things on which very varied opinions are held, 
and there should be no cast-iron rule for each and all—no 
one mould into which to force our Institutions, else 
symmetry and uniformity may be gained at the expense of 
life, or at least of a healthy condition. Some look to 
information merely, and would confer a degree on any one 
who was able to pass a prescribed examination, though 
that might be the result of cramming and he had not at- 
tended college for a session. Others lay stress upon edu- 
cational training and the advantages to be derived from 
going through a regular curriculum at a fully equipped 
Institution. Some esteem of highest value the ancient— 
others inodern studies. One University favours the Eng- 
lish---another the Scottish type of education, And as 
there are varving tastes aad opinion, so there should be a 
choice of Universities. Monopoly is the worst foe of 
healthy education as of healthy trade. Competition 
stimulates and prevents stagnation. No true reformet 
should advocate a system that would crush wholesome 
rivalry aud spirited emulation. 
* * * * cd * a * * * « 

Pray, what gain to the country, what benefit to Queen's 
would accrue from the surrender of her charter and her 
ayrecing to yo into a scheme of Ontario affiliation? A 
degree from Queen's has now as high a value, say at. the 
University of Edinburgh, as would a degree conferred by 
a University of Ontario, were such instituted. For up- 
wards of 20 years a succession of alumni from Queen's 
College have gone to finish their studies, or, after finishing 
them, take an additional session at the Universities of 
Scotland or Germany; and almost invariably they have 
earned high distinction. And these were not always men 
who occupied the highest position in the Canadian classes. 
Let us confine ourselves to the last six years.* One carried 
oft the degree otf B.D. with distinguished honour. A 
second bore away with eclat the degree of Doctor of 
Science. And within the past three months a young gentle- ~ 
man, who came out No. 2 in the Prize List of Queen's 
won one of the chief prizes in the gift of the University of 
Edinburgh, his competitor being a First-class Honour 
Graduate of the University of London. 

Now that the several British Provinces in the northern 
half of this continent have been united in Confederation. 
why do not the admirers of the one-University idea advo- 
cate the establishment of one University for the Dominion, 
to be called the University of Canada? The leading 
argument in support of their favourite idea, which these 
advance, is that Canadian Degrees would have a higher 
value—would receive more wide-spread recognition in the 
educational world, if there was only one fountain for 
Academic distinction, a uniform standard by which to 
test the qualifications of aspirants to these honours. 
Looking at the questio vexata from their point of view, if 
this end would be more likely to be gained by an Ontario 
University than by the present system, @ fortiori it would 
be secured in a still higher degree by a Dominion Univer- 


‘ sity. Moreover, the adoption of such a scheme, would, 


we conceive, be attended with fewer practical difficulties 
than the one proposed of having a single Degree granting 
Board for the Province of Ontario. Such a scheme, we 
should suppose, the authorities of Queen’s College might 


*This was written in 1671. 
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be disposed to take into grave consideration. We are of 
opinion, that she might safely trust herself to a Senate, in 
which seats would be allotted to the representatives of 
McGill, Dalhouse and Fredericton Colleges. The Scot- 
tish type of education pursued at Kingston would, in such 
a case, be likely tu secure due recogmition—the candidates 
for Academic honours whom she sent up to pass the ordeal 
of the Central Board of Examiners might reasonably ex- 
pect fair and impartial treatment, 

Even if the idea here broached became an established 
fact, and there came to be but one University of Canada, 
with affiliated Colleges scattered through’ the several 
Provinces from Halifax to Victoria—even in such a con- 
tingency, Queen's would require to preserve intact, and 
maintain in active operation that portion of the Royal Charter 
which grants power to confer Degrees in Divinity, as well 
as the Honorary Degree of LID. To. this prerogative 
the Corporation of the University attach great Importance. 
In the interests of a Christianity that shall coramand the 
reverence of the Miltons of literature and the Newtons of 
science --animate | by motives of the highest patriotism— 
following in the footsteps of Knox and Chalmers, we desire 
to keep up the standard of a highly educated as well as 
pious and devoted Ministry. © Our pulpits must be filled 
with men of power-—men Moroughly fitted to be cham- 
pions of the truth, bulwarks for its defence in an age when 
the man of science assumes to sit in the chair of the 
‘scorner and shape a wreath of laurels for himself by 
plucking the crown of thorns from the brow of the Cruci- 
fied One -men possessed of the versatility and scholastic 
resources of Paul, who could worst the Jews of Thessal- 
onica by the use-polished sword of the Spirit taken from 
the armoury of Sacred Writ, and confront the philosophers 
of Athens with weapons purchased by the brain-sweat of 
his early years from their own poets. Our pastors must 
be men of erudition and culture, as well as skill in) Bible 
lore. Such is the high aim at which we aspire. With 
any point short of this we must not content ourselves, nor 
come down to a low educational standard to accommlate 
ourselves to the wants of the hour. For we may rest as- 
sured that a meanly-equipped ministry will inevitably 
result in a poorly paid pastorate, and this will induce a 
‘condition of things in our manses, calculated to repel the 
youth of talent and spirit. In these days of active research 
and speculative inquiry among the votaries of literature 
-and science, who in so many instances are led away by the 
wisdom of this world t+ hold in light estimation the’ wis- 
‘dom of the cross, the demands of the pulpit are rising 
‘every hour. Hence each and every inducement that may 
tend to stir up our ministers to keep abreast of the age in 
which we live—that may win them from turning their 
backs forever, when they leave the halls of their Alma 
Mater, upon the laboratory of the chemist, the studies of 
‘the naturalist, the disenchanting wand of the comparative 
mythologist, must be highly prized. Now it has been 
found in the old country that the hope of adding to his 
name in the mid-time of his days, or even in the evening 
of his life, those mystic letters D.D. or LL.D., as a sign of 
high professional acquirements, or as a public acknow- 
ledgment of services rendered in the cause of Nature's 
God, acts as a powerful stimulus to the maintenance of a 
high degree of intellectual power and scientific culture 
‘among the clergy. And to what source for the attainment 
of these Degrees, can our Canadian-educated ministers 
naturally look? Not certainly to the Universities of 
Scotland, for these cannot be expected to know them un. 
‘less they shall have acquired a world-wide celebrity. Not 
to those in the United States, as diplomas from the great 
majority of these Institutions do not secure a high meed 
of respect on this side of the St. Lawrence. Hence in 
any case it is an admitted necessity that the right to con- 
fer such Degrees, conveyed by Royal Charter to the Uni- 
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versity of Queen's College, must be strictly preserved, that 
thus an avenue to Academic recognition may be open to 
such of our ministers as have earned theological, literary 
or scientific distinction. 

Were such a Dominion University established, we hold 
that affiliation with it should be open to all suitably equip- 
ped Colleges, no matter by whom founded or controlled ; 
whether by the State, by a Church, by a Municipality or 
an individual. When any College presents itself and asks 
for affiiliation, the sole conditions of admission insisted on 
should be that it conform to the uniform curriculum, 
adopt the prescribed programme of studies and have a 
Professorial Staff sufficient te educate up to the required 
standard. No question should be asked as to its connec- 
tions. ‘To refuse admission to it because instituted or 
governe l directly or indirectly through a Church, were to 
persue a policy of proscription, were intolerant in the last 
degree. This would be to place under a ban a very large 
portion of the community, who will entrust the higher educa- 
tion of their sons, when away from the wholesome influences 
of home. -when the minds of these are in most plastic state 
and most susceptible of influence from the associations that 
surround them—-only to men for the exercise by whom of 
a healthy influence over the religious principles of these, 
they have what is regarded by them as a sufficient guaran- 
tee. If these people are denied the right of obtaining a 
Degree in Arts for their sons, because these have been 
educated at a College in which they have confidence—a 
College, moreover, that is endowed wholly out of private 
resources and receives not one cent trom the public trea- 
sury—they will suffer from as illiberal and narrow a 
policy as that against which educational reformers in Eng- 
land are warring, the limitation of Degrees from the old 
Universities to those who accept the Thirty-nine Articles. 
A no-church shibboleth is as much a relic of the persecu- 
tion and intolerant spirit of the dark ages as an all-church 
shibboleth. Class legislation is abhorrent to the spirit of 
this country and age. What then are we to think of the 
dictation that would close the avenue to University hon- 
ours against those who have received their education at a 
certain College, because it was connected with a church, 
that is an association of professedly religious men; but 
would accord recognition to another College, though gov- 
erned by men who had formed an association on the 
ground that they did not believe in Churches. Such 
theorists regard the connection of a Church with an Insti- 
tution for higher learning as a species of educational 
small-pox. Carry out the principles of these to. their 
legitimate issue, and they would recognize a Seminary 
founded and endowed by a Girard—a College .founded 
and endowed by the Plymouthites, whose association is 
founded on the basis that they are not a church; while 
they would put the stigma of reproach and exclusion upon 
an Institution, no matter how efficient or popular—no 
matter how thoroughly it performed its work or how 
deeply it was seated in the affections of a large portion of 
the community, simply forsooth because it was founded, 
endowed and maintained in efficiency by a Church. We 
will tone down our indignation to the faintest shade and 
simply ask, would such a policy be calculated to further 
the interests of higher educatipn in this Canada of ours— 
to University-bred men from all classes—to turn out the 
largest number of well-trained graduates for the service of 
the country in every department of public life ? 

We hold that there is no standing-ground that can be 
maintained intermediate between the system at present in 
operation and one University for the Dominion. The 
advocates of the one-University idea rest their argument 
on the greater value that would thus be placed on Cana- 
dian Degrees—on the higher and more general respect 
that would be accorded to them among the savans of other 
lands. To be consistent, therefore, their energies should 
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be directed to the attainment of this end, which might be 
/secured by the joint action of the several Provinces. 
While Queen's might feel that her interests would not be 
endangered by the adoption of such a scheme and that 
she could safely trust herself in a Senate, in which repre- 
sentatives of the Colleges already named had a seat and 
an influence; yet it is very evident that she would greatly 
prefer to maintain her separate individuality. At any rate 
let her continue as she is, until the scheme of a Dominion 
University has been consummated. It is now too late in 
the day to propose an Ontario scheme of affiliation. The 
time has passed for that, as she now draws not a fraction 
of her revenue from the Government Coffers of that Pro- 
vince. (Queen's is a Quebec as much as an Ontario Insti- 
tution. Her endowments and her students come from 
every party of the Dominion. Queen's is Canadian and 
nothing less." 


NOTES FROM THE “FAR WEST.” 
(Irom our own Correspondent.) 


BRILISH COLUMBIA, 


WO of the QuEEN's CoLLEGE JOURNALS for session 
1879-80 have reached me in my new home, which, 
you will perceive from the above heading, is Nicola 
Valley. Allow me to congratulate you upon the able 
manner in which the paper ts conducted, as the abundance 
and good quality of its reading matter evince an ambitious 
and laudable desire on the part of the students to further 
the interests of their Alma Mater by elevating the tone of 
their JOURNAL, 

The superior texture ofthe paper also deserves attention. 
The last number I received contained a cut of Dr. Dick- 
son, a gentleman of whom the Royal College may well be 
proud, as it would be difficult to find his equal or superior 
as a physician, and especially as a surgeon. 

“ British Columbia,” however, is now the subject of my 
letter. I cannot commence more appropriately than by 
giving a short description of the capital of the Province. 
Victoria is situated near the south-eastern part of Van- 
couver Island. The site of the city is beautiful, enhanced 
as itis by the grand natural surroundings--for here are 
mountains in all their grandeur and sublimity. ‘To the 
south, across the straits of Fuca, may be seen the snow- 
capped mountains of the Olympian range in Washington 
Territory, and to the westward Mount Baker looms aloft 
in all its snowy vastness. This mountain ts 10,700 fect 
high and [ have been told that the American Government 
offered a reward of $5,000 to any one who would plant the 
stars and stripes on the summit. Three adventurers at- 
tempted to climb to the top, but after reaching a high 
altitude they concluded that the air at the base of the 
mountain contained more of the essential to life. and that 
it was a little foo thin up there. 

The climate of Victoria is bracing and healthy, especial- 
ly during the summer season, which is dry and pleasant. 
The winter is wet and therefore unsuitable for invalids 
with weak lungs. The population of the city is about 
7,000, of which ‘John Chinaman "' forms nearly one-third. 
From my own experience I can say that the people are 
respectable and liberal, and although I arrived a stranger 
in the city it was not long before I had made many agrec- 
able acquaintances. 

The private residences are very neat and the most of 
them have gardens planted with beautiful flowers, which 
flourish during the greater part of the year. The Parlia- 
ment Buildings are rather picturesque—they are situated 
on an arm of the sea called James’ Bay. The Govern- 
ment consists of the 

Premier and Attorney-General—Hon. Geo. A. Walkem. 


NICOLA VALLEY, 








Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works—Hon. Geo. 
A. Walkem. 

Finance Minister—Hon. Robt. Beaven. 

Provincial Secretary-——-Hon, T, B. Humphreys. 

Lieutenant-Governor—Hon. A. N. Richards. 

During early days there were two governments, one for 
Vancouver Island and the other for the mainland, but 
upon Confederation with Canada Vancouver and_ the 
mainland were united under one Government, and Vic- 
toria was chosen as the capital of the Colonv. While a 
Crown Colony the Government was composed of 16 mem- 
bers—g appointed by the Home Government and 7 elected 
by the Colony. Of the terms of the Confederation, &c., 
more anon. 

The streets and houses are illuminated by gas—water is. 
obtained from a lake 7 miles from Victoria. 

From Victoria to Esquimault an excellent wagon road 
has been built. I may here remark that the Colony is- 
noted for the number and superior quality of its thorough- 
fares. Esquimault is the chief sea port of Vancouver 
Island, and the principal British Naval Station on the 
Pacific Coast. It possesses a beautiful harbor and is well 
sheltered from storms. 

Vancouver Island is 300 miles long, and has an average: 
width of 60 miles. It is very mountainous and covered 
with timber such as hemlock, cedar, and fir, a few oaks. 
and maples, (Plantani Acerifolia) are also to be found 
near Victoria. At Nanaimo there are extensive coal 
mines. Iron, copper and marble are found throughout 
the Island, but these resources are yet undeveloped. 

While in Victoria I made myself acquainted with a few 
words of a new language, one as yet unexplored by 
many philologists. It is known under the highsounding 
name of the “ Chinook Jargon,”’ a mode of communication: 
invented by the Hudson Bay Co. for the purpose of trad-- 
ing with the Indians. It is compounded of Indian and 
French words and derives its name from a tribe of Indians: 
called the Chinook. Although a useful, it is a most in-. 
elegant, mode of expressing one’s ideas, while wau-wau-ing 
with the * Haughty aborigine.” Wau-wau-ing is Chin. for 
speaking. 

An amusing story is told of an Indian who was _ passing: 
a certain house in Yale (B.C.) where there was a parrot 
perched on a tree in the garden. It being a strange bird 
to the native he picked up a stone to throw at it, but the 
parrot seeing this motion called out in Chinook ‘ mika 
klatawa,” which is equivalent to “you go away.’ The 
Indian required no second exhortation but fled precipitat- 
ely, believing no doubt that he had seen the evil spirit in 
one of the many forms which some believe him to assume. 
The following is a part of the Lord’s Prayer in Chinook : 


Nesika papa __ klaksta mitlite  kopa — saghalie 
Our father who liveth in ~ the above, 
kloshe kopa nesika tumtum mitka nem 
good in our minds (be) thy name 
kloshe mika tyee kopa konawa_ tilikum;  kloshe: 
good thou chief among all people good 
mika tumtum kopa illahie, kahkwa kopa_ saghalie- 
thy will upon — earth as in the above 
Pottatch konawa sun nesika muck-a-muck 
give every day our food. 


You might create quite a sensation by introducing this. 
version into your prayers in church, but I shall leave that 
part of it to your own discretion. 

New Westminster, the chief city in the Mainland, is 
sityated on the River Frazer, about 90 miles from Vic- 
toria. It is noted for its fishery and lumbering resources. 
The salmon ascend the Frazer twice a year, the first run 
being of a superior quality. They commence 
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‘ascending the Frazer about April, and then begins the 
busy time at New Westminster, as there are four or five 
-establishments there for canning the fish. It is amazing 
‘to see the countless myriads of salmon that work their 
way up the river, never to return alive to the sea, for even 
after spawning they still struggle onward and upward in 
the face of countless difficulties until they finally die of 
exhaustion. Might not this noble fish serve as an example 
of what perseverance will do in overcoming’ seeming in- 
superable obstacles? They ascend the Frazer and its 
tributaries some hundreds of miles, even to Tete Junes' 
Cache. <A few ascend the Nicola river, where I have seen 
them with their skin worn off, and what remained of their 
nose, fins and tail in an exceedingly delapidated condition. 
Alas, poor salmon! What a pitiable sight you present 
now! So changed trom that noble creature, who started, 
in all the glory of his scaly panoply, to dare the dangers of 
eddy and whirlpool, of rapid, rock and waterfall ! Truly 
thy courage were deserving of a better fate, since thy body 
washed upon the banks of the stream doth but serve as 
food for beasts and birds of prey! The second run ot salmon 
commences towards the end of June—these fish are a 
distinct species from those composing the first run, All 
along the Frazer the Indians catch the fish and dry them; 
this forms the chief article of their food, and is pronounc- 
ed by them to be ‘ delate skukum muck-a-muck,” Chinook 
for “very good grub.” The “ Honlican” or Sweevy" is 
a small fish that ascends the Frazer and is caught at New 
Westminster in large quantities. ‘This little fish being 
oily is said to make a superior substitute for cod liver oil. 
and is far more palatable. What achance for some philan- 
thropist to distinguish himself by extracting the oil for 
medicinal purposes ! 

Sturgeon weighing a thousand pounds have been caught 
in the Frazer near Westminster, and one was captured at 
Slope some years ago weighing r.yoo pounds ; they are 
boneless, strange to say, and different from the eastern 
sturgeon. The whiting are also very plentiful and are 
caught with a stick armed with sharp prongs. This stick 
is fixed in a handle like a rake and moved backwards and 
forwards in the water thus impaling the fish, which are 
then transferred to the canve. At Westminster there are 
several saw mills which all appear to be in a flourishing 
condition. 

About nine miles north of New Westminster is the port 
of Burrard Inlet, the future terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. It is a deep and sheltered harbor. The 
two largest lumber mills in the colony carry on their 
operations here. The mill on the south side of the Inlet 
is called the * Hastings,” and is superintended by Mr. J. 
A. Raymur, a gentleman eminently fitted for the post. 
The Moodyville mill, situated on the northern side of the 
inlet, is owned by Welch, Rithel & Co., and superintend- 
ed by Mr. Hugh Nelson, lately appointed Senator tor 
Cariboo (B.C.) These mills turn out a great quantity of 
lumber which is transported to China, Australia, South 
America, &c. The Douglas Fir, from which the lumber is 
cut, grows to a great size and is free from knots owing to 
the height of the tree, which is very often 300 feet. Many 
of the trees measure from 6 to $ feet when squared. 
Circular saws are placed one above the other and are 
capable of sawing very large trees. Each mill employs 
about fifty white men and a number of Indians. The 
Inlet promises to be a prosperous place, and as a railway 
terminus has many advantages. The mills and shipping 
are under the medical superintendence of Dr. W. W. 
Walkem, a son of Queen’s. 

While at the Inlet I had an opportunity of witnessing 
the mode in which the bald-headed eagle procures the fish 
that the osprey or fish-eagle snatches from the water. As 
soon as the osprey has “struck” a fish the eagle, who 
has been watching the movements of the fish 


hawk, gives chase. Then commences an exciting contest 
for the possession of the prey. Up and down, now this 
way, now that—the pursued seeks to gain some advantage 
over the pursuer, but to no avail, for although the osprey 
can turn in a shorter compass than the eagle, the former 
is burdened with the fish, which, from exhaustion, it is 
finally forced to drop, then the eagle swoops down and 
catches its booty before it reaches the earth or water. 
The raven has also a peculiar mode of fishing. While the 
tide is out the hogs, which are very plentiful around the 
Inlet, root in the soft mud for clams. The bird perches 
himself on the pig's back, and as soon as a clam is up- 
rooted darts down, snatches the dainty morsel and flies 
away with it. To break the shell the raven drops the 
clam on arock. He then descends and greedily devours 
the contents. 

Taking the steamer at New Westminster we ascend the 
Fraser as tar as Yale, go miles above our starting point 
and the head of navigation on this river. On account of 
the shallowness of the Fraser, between New Westminster 
and Yale, the steamers are flat-bottomed and propelled by 
astem wheel. Yale is now what one might calla hamlet, 
but in early days during the gold excitement it was quite 
a stirring place. It is one of the Hudson Bay Co.'s posts, 
one of few which now remain in this country. : 

Yale was one of the earliest gold el be established in 
the Fraser, and itis to this fact, combined with itg being the 
head of navigation that it owes its present importance. 
The gold is found in the banks and bed of the river. The 
black sand in which the metal is found is scooped up and 
put into what is called a rocker, a three sided box covered 
on the top with perforated sheet iron. It has a false bot- 
tom of copper placed at an angle between the sheet iron 
and the real bottom. The sand contaming the gold dust 
is thrown on to the sheet iron and the box rocked or 
shaken while water is poured on the sand. The gold and 
fine sand fall through the holes on to the copperplate 
where the gold adheres to the copper, and as the plate has 
a slant towards the open end of the box the sand is washed 
off by the water. Thus the gold is separated from the 
coarser sand and gravel. The plate is then taken and the 
gold washed off by dashing water against it, and as there 
is always more or less sand mixed with the gold dust after 
this treatment, in order to separate them they are mixed 
with quicksilver which forms an amalgam with the gold 
and leaves the sand, The amalgam is then placed over a 
fire, and the quicksilver evaporates leaving the gold. 
Great danger attends this operation, the fumes of the 
mercury being very poisonous and many a man becomes 
salivated. Many a good story is told of the miness and 
mining in early days. The following are two or three 
specimens. The country in early days was infested with 
lice, and miners especially used to be alive with these 
predacious insects. One day a new comer to the mines 
Saw a man sitting on a rock turning his shirt inside out, 
‘What are you about, Bill, searching for fleas ?” asked the 
the new comer. ‘Fleas! Do you take me for a Cog ? 
It's lice I'm alookin’ for.’ The miners often amused 
themselves by what one might call “louse races." Two 
or three ‘‘ grey backs" are placed on a plate or sheet of 
white paper. The owner of each racer places a lighted 
match behind his pet and the one that reaches a certain 
mark or goal first of course wins the race, He is then put 
tenderly back into his owner's bosom. 

From Yale to Cariboo, a distance of 300 miles, a beauti- 
ful waggon road has been built at a great expense. Along 
the road mile posts have been placed. Two Irishmen 
were once travelling on foot to Cariboo and one of them 
noticing a mile post, said to the other, “ Patsy, Patsy, I 
say walk aisy, here's a corpse, his name's Miles and he's 
175 years auld. Tread aisy, Pat, tread aisy. 


H. B. W. 
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COMMUNICATED. 
FOOT BALL ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the Queen's College Fournal. 


DEAR Sir,--Although the foot ball season for Queen's 
College is past, I would like to call the attention of the 
students to the movement in McGill College to inaugurate 
a“ University Foot Ball Association” among some of the 
Canadian Universities. 1 received a letter a short time 
ago from a gentleman in McGill asking my opinion on the 
subject. I think it is an excellent idea. It would create 
a healthy spirit of emulation among our College clubs, 
and would give Queen's a chance to distinguish herself. 
Such an association in the United States has been attend- 
ed with great success. I would recommend the idea to 
the consideration of the students of Queen's. Thanking 
you for the space you have allowed me, and also for the 
deep interest which the JournaL has always taken in the 
Foot Ball Club, 

{ remain, Mr. Editor, 
Yours very faithfully, 
J. &. O'Rerciy, Captain. 


Kingston, Feb. 24th, 1880. 





COLLEGE WORLD. 


ORNELL COLLEGE, Iowa, laments the suicide of 
one of its students. ‘Too much opium did it. 


Notre Dame University, Ind., wants a bycicle club. 
Its undertaker must be out of employment. 


Tue students of Yale and Harvard find Anglo-Saxon a 
difficult task. Many of them have dropped it in disgust. 


Harvarp is now looking forward to the death of some 
philanthropist in favor of plank walks. 


THe White and Blue suggests the idea of a Provincial 
Library to be formed out of the Toronto University col- 
lection and that of the tegislative buildings which are to 
be built close to the College. Fhe arguments advanced 
in its favor are pithy. 


Tue Harvard foot ball club will play the University 
club in Toronto next fall, provided $200 can be guaranteed 
to the Harvard men. 


Tue Baptists have bought a lot in rear of University 
College, and intend erecting a divinity hall thereon, the 
students of which will take their literary training in Uni- 
versity College. 

Some cowardly, unknown parties entered the Columbia 
College boat houses recently and destroyed several highly 
prized boats. The loss at the lowest calculation is esti- 
mated at $350. 


Baron RayLeicu, who has been elected Professor of 
Experimental Physics at Cambridge, is the first peer who 
has been a professor in the University. Lord Rayleigh is a 
man of vigorous intellect, and is the author of the most 
elaborate treatise on sound in the English language. 


Russtan professors are not allowed to lecture on 
tyranny. 


THE following is told of a Dalhousie man: One Satur- 
day he went into the shop of a tonsorial artist, and made 
himself at home in an easy chair. After having given his 
face an elaborate lather the barber sat down to read the 
morning paper. ‘ What are you waiting for?’ enquired 
the student. ‘“ Waiting until it grows,” was the curt reply, 
which made that student display an unusual amount of 
kinetic energy. ; 


‘—Gray. Columbia—White and Blue. 


Tue following is a list of College Colors in the United 
States, which we consider will be interesting at the present 
juncture :—Amherst—White and Purple. Bowdoin— 
White. Brown—Brown. California U. of—Pink. Colby 
Cornell—Carnel- 
Hamilton—Pink. Harvard— 
Crimson. Kenyon--Mauve.  Lafayette—Maroon and 
White. New York U. of—Violet. Pennyslvania U. of— 
Blue and Ked.  Princeton—Orange. Rochester—Blue 
and Gray. Rutgers—Scarlet. Syracuse U. of—Blue and 
Pink. Trimty—White and Green. Tufts—Blue and 
Brown. Union—(Magenta) or Garnet. Virginia U. of— 
Cardinal and Gray. Wesleyan—Lavender. Williams— 
Royal Purple. Yale—Blue. 


jan. Dartmouth—Green. 


Tue Oxford-Cambridge boat race takes place on the 


Thames on March 2oth. 


THE custom of obtaining class-photographs is being 
followed out this year generally in all Colleges. We are 
glad to see that the firm Notman & Fraser, Montreal, ob- 
tain a large share of the American patronage. 


THe Cambridge (England) University accounts for the 
Academical year 1878-9, show that the income of the Uni- 
versity Chest for that period was £21,629 odd. The ex- 


penditure being £19,591 odd, a balance of about £2,000. 


remains. 





EXCHANGES. 


OME contributors to the Dalhousie Gazette are trying 

to settle the how and the why etc., of that much de- 

bated subject—-dancing. The advocate of the Pro seems 

to advocate everything in the ‘nocturnal revelry’ line, not. 

only dancing, but the “friendly bowl" is so strongly prais- 
ed that he says ; 

“List to the water drinker’s fanatic cry. But we defy 
any one to show us a dinner party where the sole beverage 
was water, which could worthily receive the name. No; 
wine and wit and bright eyesare inseparably united. May 
they never be disjoined.”' 

Altogether his article is so extravagant that the writer 
ought to become a member of the "Society for the Pro- 
motion of Social Abuses,” and does his subject more 
harm than good by his article. Unlike the Pro, the Con is 
remarkably temperate, he neither abuses those who. differ 
from him, nor pronounces his own judgment infallible, and 
as far as their argument is concerned, comes out ahead. 


Witt the Oracle explain? In the first editorial it states 
that among the sports of the month of January were sleigh 
rides and good coasting. In the fourth editorial it states 
that during the month of January there was ‘‘no coasting 
or any of the winter sports.” Now these two statements 
don't seem to hang. Which is correct, boys? We don't 
mind the contradiction so much, but putting the state- 
ments side by side on the first page. Come now, that is a 
little too much. 


A BrEauTIFUL little poem entitled “A Reverie’ opens 
the February number of The Portfolio which contains 
as usual several good literary articles. In an_ editorial 
The Portfolio seems to advocate phonetic spelling. We 
propose that it make a start and that each number 
should contain an article written phonectically. Its re- 
marks on the subject are, we think very fair and correct. 


THE Student Life comes to us, changed by the addition 
of a cover, and improved also as to contents since we saw 
it last. Its tone is better, and we are sorry we are unable 


" to give it a fuller review than this mention. 


TuHE College Yournal from Milton, Wis., contains a 
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good article on “Education and Sound Thought,” in 
which the writer strongly denounces the cramming process 
so common in many preparatory schools, and many indeed 
more advanced. An article on ‘“ Chinese Selection” show- 
ing how examinations are conducted in China must be 
indeed consoling to the majority of students at the pre- 
sent time. 








DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


S we predicted, the number of valentines received on 
the r4th was large. 


WHILE a Junior was sitting immersed in Aristotle's 
Psychology one night, he was startled by an appalling 
crash, and the next moment his room-mate rushed in cry- 
ing “ We're a ruined community.” One of the maids had 
dropped the tea dishes and smashed them. 


Tue letters are now carefully deposited on a bench in 
the hall. When anyone wants to look for one he general- 
ly has to request two or three fellows to move, for of 
course he can't find them when they are sitting on them. 
If there are none on the bench he generally takes a look 
around the floor and perhaps finds one with marks of 
shoe nails on it. This is simply disgraceful. Beside the 
danger of their loss no one wants his letters to be mauled 
‘over by the whole college. John says when he gave them 
out from the Library wicket, the Principal went for him 
on one side, the students on the other. But now if some 
‘students are rather clamorous for their letters from home 
it is surely unjust that all should suffer. We mention this 
matter merely in the hope that the authorities will perceive 
the grievance and remedy it. 


Wen a Freshman is not prepared to read in Junior 
Latin class, the Professor has a way of marking him ab- 
sent. Instead of answering adswm when the roll was call- 
ed one considerate youth thought to save trouble by saying 
“not prepared.” This sensible remark createl the most 
profound sensation. It is needless to say that discipulus 
was immediately withered by the biting sarcasm for which 
the professor is famous. 


“ By Jove this is better than Metaphysics,” said a lazy 
hae as he seized a newly issued JourNAL and turned to 

e Nobis. 

‘THERE is a youag I'reshman in Queen’s, 

“Who we think is not out of his ‘teens, 

“ Being ‘not prepared’ with his Latin, 

‘He badly got sat on 

* By the Latin Professor in Queen's.” 


WE believe the Sophomores are fairly launched in conic 
‘sections. Be it far from us to discourage any one in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and especially a knowledge of this 
intensely interesting branch of Mathematics; but we are 
compelled to mention the sad fate of him in a song: 


There was a poor student in Kingston did dwell, 
The first in his class and all liked him well ; 

He drank some cold conics supposing ‘twas wine, 
And shrieked as he died, ‘“ I am choked by a sine.” 


Durina the absence of the Professor an impious Junior 
ascends the rostrum in the Metaphysics class. Foot steps 
are heard approaching and the door opens, but not before 
somebody has skipped lightly over desks, settled down in 
a seat and become deeply immersed in a note book. 


W't# his usual obligingness the Professor of Meta- 
physics held his monthly examinations on Saturday so as 
to give ample time for answering the questions. 


THE regular meeting of the Missionary Association was 
held on Saturday, the Vice-President in the chair. De- 


votional exercises were conducted by Mr. McCannel. 
After some unimportant business, reports on their mission 
work during the summer were given by Mr. Koss, and 
others, 


PorMs on spring are now in order. 


Or Janitor has requested us to remonstrate on his 
behalf with those who delight in telling exaggerated stories 
about him. He does not mind jokes on him when they 
have a truthful foundation, but when they are made out of 
the whole cloth he objects. He has been roused this time 
by that story of his interference with the Y. M. C. A. meet- 
ing, which he declares to be worse than manufactured, for 
the little grain of truth in it has been wholly devoted to 
false purposes, Well, John, we will make an effort at 
repentance. 


Some little amusemert has been created in the city by 
the tumult roused in the minds of some of the Divinity 
Students by one of the daily papers, when it stated that 
some of the Divinity students had left the Theological Hall 
at Queen's and (in consideration of a certain stipend) had 
gone to an American Seminary. The fact has been denied, 
but we know of one case. The individual we mean 
was closely connected with the JourNAL once, and we miss 
him yet sometimes, not often, but occasionally, when we 
are hard up you know, We can calculate how much we 
miss him toa T. We miss him to the extent of fifty dol- 
lars for which amount he is our banker. Some of the 
students miss him tuo in the same way. If it were not for 
this delicate connecting link, we would inform the Semi- 
nary that it was welcome to him. Wewish him prosperity, 
financial prosperity especially, and hope he will live long 
enough to be able to pay his debts and have something 
over. This isthe only instance we know of. Are any 
more of the same kind going ? 


' CHANGES are lightsome." So thinks a muscular freshie 
who is now in his seventh boarding house since the be- 
ginning of the session. 


Trevn is great and must prevail--So is the Concursus, 
and still survives all the execrations heaped upon it. It 
made its appearance last week in quite a high toned form 
among the theologues in Divinity Hall. 


THe monthly business meeting of the University 
Y.M.C,A. was held in Collegeon Saturday Feb. 28th. The 
attendance of members was not so large as usual. Re- 
ports were given, by the different standing committees, of 
work done since last regular meeting. It was decided to 
have the election of officers for the session of ‘80-'81 at 
the next regular meeting. Itis to be hoped that all the 


members will make an eftort to be present on that occa- 
casion. 


ee is the month for wearing green veils and preparing 
cribs. 

THE College mail is subjected to the most humiliating 
degradation. Once it was handed out through the vener- 
able pigeonhole. Thence it descend.zd to the reading room 
table; then to the wood box, and now it has got down 
stairs to the air-register. The last step will doubtless be 
taken soon, viz., to take it down cellar and spread it on the 
furnace. Surely the students would rather go to the 


post office for their mail than have it treated in that. slov- 
enly manner. Yours etc., Junior. 


Miss Howarp, a Canadian girl from near Kingston, 
studied medicine at Ann Arbor, Michigan, some time ago. 
She was poor, and denied herself many of the comforts 
of life rather than make her wants known, which, however, 
came to thelight, and were gladly supplied by the good 
ladies there. She is now a popular physician in Tientsin, 
having been launched down the river to Pekin in a royal 
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barge, and loaded with presents, because of her skill in 
treating Lady Li, wife of China's leading statesman. Miss 
Howard has repeatedly expressed her regret at having to 
go to a foreign University in search of the education which 
she might so much more conveniently have obtained at the 
Royal College at Kingston within a day's journey of her 
own home. We are glad to be in a position to state that 
the regulations have been so far modified tiat ladies can 
now study at Kingston on an equality with male students. 
—Almonte Gazette. 


WE are in sympathy with that student who can stand 
Ash Wednesday once a year, but rebels against hash Mon- 
day each week. 


“Joun’’—as chief constable of the College, exercised his 
functions the other day in the most dignified manner, by 
separting two pugnacions freshies in the waiting room. 


THroucu some defect in the furnace last week the 
dining hall became filled with smoke. As the theologs 
were sitting there bearing it with all the dignified patience 
of Indian chiefs, a wicked junior stuck his head in the 
door and cooly asked + —1s this the way to the pit ? 


Tre Treasurer of the Mackerras Memorial Fund has re- 
ceived replies to the circular recently issued, from the 
following gentlemen: The Kevs. Messrs. 1, M. Gordon, 
R. Craig, B. Mullan, James’ Williamson, LL.D. 
Allan Pollock, Donald Strachan, John Gray, Kk. Maclen- 
nan, John Ferguson, A, Maclennan, David Cameron, J. 
Gaudier, John Fairlie, Hugh Cameron, Robert Lamg, 
Donald Ross, Principal Grant, and Messrs. A. McCullock, 
J. A. McDowall, Alex. Henderson, 1. G. Hopkirk, P. C. 
McGregor, James Michie, Alex. Jardine, Matthew Leggatt, 
W. F. Coleman, Ferguson Krothers, James Maclennan, 
Q.c. J. W. Rk. Thompson, J. M. Macdonnell, 


SENIORS are now purchasing blank calling cards. 
final is near. 

Rev. Dr. Ure, of Goderich, is now lecturing in Divinity 
Hall, on Pastoral Theology. 


The 


Tue Royal College classes wind up on the ith inst. 
The meds. are right down to work for the ensuing exams. 
When we consider these facts we can scarcely blame thei 
representative editor for not supplying his quota this time. 


THERE are some pleasant incidents in an editor's life, 
such as well, we can't just recall them now, but on 
the other hand, the unpleasant ones are legion. In the 
words of a fellow pen-wielder, “Editors get one important 
item of subsistence at a low price—they get bored for 
nothing.” One feature of this boring consists in receiving 
such squibs for this column which it is our paintal duty to 
consign to the waste basket. Not that their diction ts not 
passable, but the personal fling which is intended is too 
pointed and even insulting for publication. Let the 
"Golden Rule’ be the motto of every writer for our 
columns. We fcel reluctant to reject a single item that is 
sent in to us, for we get very few at most, and we wish to 
encourage every student to write something for our 
columns, but we cannot print items which reflect on a 
fellow student, and which lack the most remote shade of 
wit, whose interest is confined to some half dozen who 
know the circumstances of the joke. If the students will 
but reflect for a moment, they will deem our action a wise 
one in not inserting these lame personalities, and for any 
questionabie items that may have appearcd in the past, we 
crave the pardon of those who have felt at all aggrieved, 
which we know they will more readily grant when they 
consider that we have been afraid to reject too much, lest 
we should dampen the spirits of those who proffered us as- 
sistance, but were yet inexperienced in the ink-slinging 
art. So " fellow-students, one and all” write for the organ 
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of your Alma Mater. If you will it, our column's may 
overflow with sparkling wit; for we know there is abundance 
of raw material. Let us make the paper which we publish 
a credit to ourselves, our graduates, our professors, our 
university. Through it we reveal ourselves in a great 
measure to the world, for it is true in this as in other cases 
« By their works ye shall know them” 


PERSONAL. 


R EV. Jno. Stuart, B.A., of Trenton, an alumnus in 
theology, has started for Bermuda Islands in 


search of health. We hope that he may speedily find it, 
His brother Rev. Jas. Stuart, B.A., '76 is supplying his 
place during his absence. 


CLE. Laver, M.D., ‘73, is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing recently been made the happy father of his first boy. 


W.C. Dumbie, M.D.,°70, is now practising at Nor- 
wich. : 


STRAYED OR STOLEN. 


“Can a thing which has no life move?” asked Joseph 
Cook of £11 Perkins. 

‘Of course they can,” replied Ili, =‘ Why last year I 
saw a watch spring, a rope walk, a horse fly, a match box, 
a peanut stand, a mill dam, an oyster fry, and a cat fish;” 
and. this year continued Eli, "I expect to see a peach 
blow, a gin sling, a brandy smash, and-—.," 

“ Any thing more, Mr. Perkins 7?” 

“Why, yes, I expect to see a stone fence, a cane brake, 
and a bank run.” 

“Did you ever see a shoe shop, a gum boil, or hear a 
codfish bawl ?” asked Mr. Cook. 

“No, but I've seen a plank walk, a horse whip, and a 
tree toed, and I would not be surprised some day to see 
the great Atlantic coast, the Pacific slope, a tree box, and 





“ By the way Mr. Cook,” asked Ili, "can you tell the 
difference between a tree and your mother-in-law ?” 

‘No, I don't see the difference, brother Perkins,” 

“Well, the difference is this, one leaves in the spring 
and the other don't leave at all.” 

“As Mr. Cook left, Eli told him that he had often seen 
a very mysterious thing—that he had seen a uniform 
sinthe.” 

“Why, I've often seen a sword tish,” said) Mr. Cook, 
“T've seen hogs skin boots too, and once I saw some 
alligator’s hide shoves.” Yes, he continued, “ Mr. Perkins, 
T have even heard the bark of a tree—actually seen the 
trce bark. seen it holler and commence to leave. The tree 
held on to its trunk, which they were trying to seize for 
board.” 

Ili told Cook--but never mind the rest. 
that Cook and the church bell were told. 


It is sufficient 


ROCHESTER STILL AHEAD. 

The World's fair of 1879 was held at Sydney, New South 
Wales, the principal city of Australia. Exhibits were 
there from all parts of the world, including those from the 
largest and best known cigarette and tobacco manufactur- 
ers. Notwithstanding thé many varicties of German, Rus- 
sian, lrench, English and American cigarettes and tobaccos 
on exhibition, the display of cigarettes, Vanity Fair tobacco, 
etc., made by W. S. Kimball & Co., of this city, was 
awarded the first prize by the commissioners. A cable- 
gram from Sydney yesterday announced that fact. This is 
a triumph for Rochester and its manufacturing industries. 
Six first prizes have heretofore been won by Kimball & Co, 
at great exhibitions, this making the seventh.—Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 
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S may be seen from the date this num- 
A ber bears, we publish a week later 
than our usual tie. Our reason is twofold, 
ist, Exams. and the necessary preparation. 
2nd, in order that the usual gap which in 
former years has existed between the last 
two numbers and_ the may not 
appear so glaring. As we promised last 
issue we now give the portrait of Dr. Yates, 
Professor of Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine in the Royal College. Our next num- 
ber will contain the portrait of John Watson, 
M.A., Professor of Mental Philosophy. A 
combination of circumstances which we can 
not now readily explain has compelled us to 
go out of the order of publication which we 
had set for ourselves. 


A reminder of life’s vicissitudes 

has suddenly broken in upon us—our 
post office drawer has been changed from 
482 to t146. It is not our fault, the blame 
lies at the wretched door of the P. O. autho- 


others 


CANADA, MARCH 27, 


OLD SE RIES, 
r8So. Vor. vu. No. to. 


rities, Who have been reconstructing the of- 
fice. Here we also Jearn another lesson— 
we cannot have our own way always. 
Onr friends will please in future address 
all matter to drawer tr46, that we may 
have no delay in receiving their com- 
munications. We might add, too, that the 
new lock works so charmingly that our 
friends will but give us a pleasure in making 
us open it a dozen times a day to empty it 
of registered letters. 


pe a variety of why's and wherefore’s 
nd after a certain amount of corres- 
pondence the management of this JourNaL, 
being desirous of giving everybody a good 
laugh, have made arrangements with Ben- 
gough, the inimitable cartoonist of Grip, to 
deliver an illustrated lecture here immedi- 
ately after the close of the final examina- 
tions. The evening chosen is Thursday, the 
22nd of April, provided it is the most con- 
venient one. We merely desire to make the 
announcement. Tull particulars will appear 
in the local papers and on hand bills. We 
would recommend to every one, students 
especially, to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity, as about that time a good laugh may 
be about the hardest thing to get hold of, 
\ I: cannot resist here noticing the ar- 
ticles on Professor Mackerras which 
have appeared in recent numbers of the 
Canadian Monthly and the Canada Education- 
al Monthly. Perhaps the highest commend- 
ation we can give them is to state that they 
are from the pen of Fidelis, and this will, we 


hope, induce many who have not yet had the 
pleasure of perusing them to make an effort 
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to do so. As most Canadians now know, 
the name of Fidelis is assumed by one who 

‘has ever been a warm friend to Queen’s, and 
who has never been backward in aiding it 
with her pen whenever an Opportunity has 
occurred, and we are glad to have this 
chance of publicly thanking her, and of ex- 
Pressing a wish that she may long continue to 
adorn the position she now holds in Canadian 
Literature. 


AST issue we announced that the Alma 


Mater Society had resolved on clos- | 


ing the session witha reunion supper. After 
that was written and even before published 
it had for various reasons decided otherwise, 
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nesday, the 24th, being that chosen for the 
announcement of results and for the holding 
of the orals, if any such are necessary. 
As, owing to Good Friday intervening, we 
go to print a day earlier than usual, we are 
unable to give the results as then announced. 
These examinations are the University ex- 
aminations for the Degree of M.D. Fol- 
lowing these are the examinations of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of On- 
tario, which are carried on simultaneously 
here and in Toronto, commencing on Tues- 
day, the 13th April, and which all those in- 
tending to practice in Ontario will find it 


/ hecessary to pass. Our next issue will, we 
' hope, contain the names of those who will 


and now we believe it is the intention of the 
Students in Arts to have merely a closing » 


supper among themselves. This is better 
than not having anything, and we hope it 
will be a success. 


The A. M.S. being now | 


free, and not encumbered by any enter- | 


tainment in process of preparation, will 
have a good opportunity to turn its atten- 
tion toa proposal contained in our last issue, 
viz., to have an opening entertainment next 
‘session to mark our entry into new 
quarters. Many will desire their friends to 
come with them to the city to see the im- 
provements, to participate in the formal 
opening of the new buildings by the Uni- 


versity authorities, and to witness the in--! 


stallation of the newly elected chancellor, 
and we think that it would bean opportunity 
that should not be lost for the A.M.S. to 
extend its hospitalities to the friends of the 
students. 


confreres have been undergoing the 
pleasing agony of their primary: and final 
examinations. They have our sincerest con- 
gratulations or condolences, whichever is 
most applicable. The written exams. closed 
on Tuesday, the 23rd, the evening of Wed- 





have successfully wrestled with the examina- 
tions now over, and also more particu- 
lar announcements as to those to be held in 
April. 


ITH mingled feelings of regret and 
satisfaction, we call to mind the fact 

that the present volume of the Queen’s College 
Fournal is now fast approaching completion, 
and that but two numbers more will receive 
the kindly attentions of the present editing 
staff. Were it not for the present and fol- 
lowing numbers we might almost be tempted 
to say that the position will be resigned by 
us with unenvied regret (though perhaps our 
subscribers might not bear us out in that) 
but the position of editor of a college paper 
at this season of the year, when every student 


' is straining every nerve to prepare well for 


the approaching finals, is not particularly 
enviable, for he feels that it is impossible to 


| devote sufficient time to either of the legiti- 
INCE the 18th of March our Medical 


mate objects of his attention without to too 
large an extent neglecting the other. It is 
this fact that incites us to make the follow- 
ing announcement. The last number of this 
volume will be (we hope) published during 
the last week in April and will contain full 
accounts of the final examinations, convoca- 





tion, supper and various other items of inter- 
est which are apt to occupy the close of the 
session. and will probably have a supple- 
ment. 


' 
| 
| 
| 


The preceding number, i.e., the one 
next following this, will be published on 
some intermediate date at present unknown . 
save to those gifted with the spirit of | 
prophecy. The probabilities are that it will 
be issued in two weeks from the date of 
the present writing. Now if any of our none | 
paying subscribers have read this far we 
hope the announcement of the approach of 
the period of the JourNar’s hibernation 
will be sufficient to induce them to offer us 
what we have named as the legal tender for 
our paper, We don't ask this in the spirit 
of avarice. \We do not merely desire to 
swell our bank account. for to tell the truth 
our present bank account would find some 
difficulty in going through the swelling pro- 
cess. We do not ask it merely because our 
treasurer is fond of money. But we ask it 
because. doubtless on account of our youth 
and innocence. we have rather a serious 
desire to pay our debts and come out at the: 
end of the session with -a clean balance 
sheet. Now friends please don’t ask us to 
tax our bashfulness by dunning any more, 
but pay up the needful and experience for | 
at least once the blessed feeling of satisfac- 
tion which it is said people have when they 
pay their debts. If you do this you will 
give us an opportunity to experience the 
same delightful sensation and you will there- 
fore earn and receive from us a full modicum 
of thanks. 


NOTHER column contains the an- ! 
A nouncement of the election of Chan- 
cellor of Queen’s University for the next 
four years. We beg to tender our congratu- 
lations to Sanford Fleming. C.M.G., who 
has been elected by our graduates to that 
high position. Though we students are af- 
fected by the election, as we are by every- | 
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thing that relates in any degree to the Uni- 
versity, still it has not that live interest for 
us that it would have were we or any of us 
permitted to vote. We would see 
this change made. We guarantee 
it would make the election livelier. The 
privilege might be limited to those of say 
two years standing, so as not to make the 
thing too common, but why not have at 
least a few votes from the students. The 
powers that be surely ought not to be afraid 
of their clecting some obnoxious candidate 
tothat high position: the peculiarity of the 
nomination effectually secures that from 
ever being done, for anv man who is nomi- 
nated by six members of the University 
Council ought to have some qualifications 
for the position, in fact his mere nomina- 
tion would be sufficient proof that he had. 
Besides this if a student needed to be of a 
certain grade or standing before he could 
vete the number of students’ votes would be 
so limited, that, while if rightly directed 
they might have a good deal of weight, 
they never could have an overpowering in- 
fluence, for there would be always a suffi- 
cient number more of graduates: votes to ef- 
fectually leaven any evil tendency, if such 
there ever would be,—which we doubt. 


like to 
would 


This ed. is not written in a complaining 
spirit. We are glad that those in whose 
hands largely lay the destinies of Quéen's 


"have seen fit to give the graduates a voice in 


her government, and hope that the same en- 
lizhtened spirit will extend its influence. 
We know that if we now have no say in the 
matter, we may have some time, provided 
our lucky star is in the ascendant when we 
go up for our final. Bunt we are sure that a 
man never takes quite so much 
his Alma Mater as when he is raising a 
hulla-ba-loo around her halls, or rather when 
he is peacefully meditating in the calm te- 
tirement of her Cloisters, and therefore he 
would never take quite so much 


interest in 


interest in 
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an election like this, as when he isa stu- 
dent, provided that is, that he hada vote. 
But even if students cannot have a vote, 
why cannot graduates who have not yet left 
college ? Is not a graduate of two years 
standing in Divinity Hall or pursuing the 
study of medicine, as well able to give an 
unbiassed vote as one of the same grade who 
is teaching or studying law, or pursuing the 
studies of theology or medicine in other 
places? We would have thought so, but 
we are fallible, even though we be an editor. 


T is about this season of the year that a 
College Editor becomes particularly 
well satisfied with his position, and is there- 
fore apt to be in a remarkably amiable state 
of mind. There are many causes for this. 
The weather has a particularly soothing ef- 
fect on him as on everybody else at this 
season. The beautiful compound of snow, 
mud and water that on the warm days lies 
so plentifully about his pathway couldn’t 
help but produce an effect on his under- 
standing, an effect that is only equalled by 
one of the transformation scenes brouzht 
about by that unparalleled scene shifter, 
Jack Frost, when this aforesaid compound 
in the roughest state imaginable is solidified 
and his ways become the reverse of those 
“ways of pleasantness,” which as a diligent 
follower of wisdom he thinks he has the 
right to expect. While comforted and 
chastened by this state of affairs outwardly, 
he sees looming before his mental vision the 
awful spectre of the finals, for which, owing 
largely to the incredible amount of time he 
has devoted to his editorial duties, he feels 
he is but very poorly prepared, and there 
rises within his bosom that delightful sensa- 
tion known only to the truly self-denying, 
when he retlects that it is not because of the 
constitutional lassitude with which he as 
well as many others is afflicted that he has 
become a contestant for the minimum num- 








ber of marks obtainable, but that it is owing 
to his having given up the larger part of his 
time to the benefit of his fellow beings. The 
thought also that he is perhaps the only one 
to give himself credit for it, is not at all cal- 
culated to lessen his enjoyment, rather the 
reverse. While thus revelling in this intoxi- 
cation of delight felt for the first time in its 
fullness, he commences to debate within 
himself as to what course he ought to take. 
Whether to rest on his laurels and complete 
the sacrifice, or to cram with all the splen- 
did powers in that respect with which na- 
ture has gifted him and strive to hide from 
all eyes but his own his general lack of pre- 
paration. His debate is brought to an ab- 
rupt termination. A well known form ob- 
trudes itself before his vision and the awful 
voice of the managing editor is heard crying 
“Copy.” For a moment he wilts, then his 
better nature triumphs, he rises superior to 
every weakness, he stifles the insane but 
burning desire within him to brain that 
Managing Editor on the spot, and proceeds 
to the manufacture of that indispensable 
article. There let us leave him. Heroic 
self-sacrifice is always encouraging to view, 
but at times it becomes overpowering. 
None but he can fully estimate the rest of 
his duty. The manufacture of copy at any 
time is a difficulty which few can estimate, 
but at this time of the year it is But 
let us draw a veil over this harrowing scene. 
“In words like weeds let’s rap him o’er,” 
consoling ourselves with the thought that 
perhaps he will find out the truth of Tenny- 
son’s words (slightly transmogrified) : 

“For the unquiet heart and brain 

There's oft a use in writing lies 

The old accustomed exercise 

Like dull narcotics numbing pain,” 





THE number of candidates for the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Kingston, steadily increases and the average intellect- 
ual standard of the cadets, who joined thé college in 1879, 
is higher than in any preceding year. The first batch of 
students which the college has educated will be turned out 
in June, 1880. ; 
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HORATIO VATES, M. D. 
OCTOR Horatio Yates, son of Doctor Wm. Yates, of 
Sapperton, Derbyshire, Eng., was born in 1821, in 
Otsego Co... N.Y, and came to an uncle in Kingsten at 12 
years of age. Vive years later he was articled to the late 
Dr. Sampson as a medical student. attended the courses 
at the University in Philadelphia and took his degree 
there in medicine in 1842. Thence he went: to London 
and spent a year at St. George's Hospital. Since then he 
has been employed here in an active and successful prac- 
tice of his profession to the present time. He is now 
about retiring from general practice. He has been much 
devoted not only to science, but to works of charity. and 
‘the poor always received medical services and medicines 
at his hands without 
stint. ‘The excellent tele- 
scope in the park was 
purchased by him, for 
which he advanced his 
own money, and subse- 
quently indemnified him- 
self nearly by subscrip- 
tions. In 1854 he under- 
took a reform of the 
Kingston Hospital, which 
absolutely 
He found 
to King- 


had become 
demoralized, 

on his return 
ston, after a long absence 
from sickness, the build- 
ing in a state of complete 
dilapidation, the fences 
gone and the little re- 
maining furniture utterly 
worthless. ‘The wards 
contained less than a doz- 
en patients and the medi- 
cal services performed by 
an inexperienced young 
man at a petty” salary. 
The hospital was being 
managed by a Committee 
of the City Council, good 
men in their way. but 
who knew nothing and cared less for hospital work. In 


f 
7] 
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order to achieve his purpose, he became a City Alderman, 
got placed on the Hospital Committee and) soon assumed 
full charge, medical and financial, assisted by Dactors 
Dickson and Strange, who cordially co-operated in the 
work. His first act was to advance from his own pocket 
many hundred dollars to pay off executions ‘against the 
hospital, and to purchase necessary supplies: next he 
sought and obtained a new charter, which he himself had 
drawn up, placing the charity in the hands of life Gover- 
nors and a few ex-officio Governors. The new board re- 
lieved him of personal supervision, and has to this day 
managed the hospital with great success. He has been for 





| many years Chairman of the Board, and is still one of the 


visiting doctors. 

In the establishment of the medical faculty of Queen's 
University in 1854, he took an active part, and chose for 
himself the chair of science and practice of medicine, 
which he still fills in) the Royal College. Until the 
change to the Royal College he had for some time been 
Dean of the Faculty. 

fhis father was a notable man. 
perton. Derbyshire, England, in 1767. 


tle was born at Sap- 

Choosing the me- 
dical profession, he became a private pupil of Sir James 
Karle, of St. Bartholomew's hospital, then a distinguished 
surgeon, Completing his duties in t7Sg and inheriting 
an ample fortune he did not enter into practice, but devot- 
ed his attention to the 
subject of Lunacy. He 
had witnessed the horrors 
of the Asyhins of those 
days, and conceived the 
plan for the humane 
treatment ot the insane— 
essentially the same as 
was subsequently adopted 
by Esquirel and Pinel, of 
rance. He erected at 
his own cost at Burton 
on Trent a suitable 
building, in which for 
several years he treated 
With great success large 
numbers of poor lunatics. 
An unfortunate accident 
~-a patient killing ano- 
ther in a shocking way—- 
caused him to suddenly 
abandon the great work 
to which he was devoting 
himself. At that time, 
enjoying a personal ac- 
quaintance with Jenner, 
he became an enthusias- 
tic disciple. Obtaining 
from Jenner's hand a 
supply of vaccine virus, 
he set sail for Philadelphia, where he arrived in the 
He set about at once by lectures and 
pamphlets a publication of the new discovery, meantime 
vaccinating Subsequently he ascended the 
Susquehanna river to Otsego county, purchased a tract of 


autumn of 1799 
thousands, 


land, and divided the remainder of a long life in works of 
philanthropy and stock raising, importing thorough-bred 
horses, cattle and sheep. He spent a long life and much 
of his fortune, in works of love, no doubt inheriting the 
virtues of the great John Howard, who was his first con- 
sin, once removed, 


ROYAL COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS, 
J UST before going to press, we received the following 
. partial account of the result of these examinations. 
We give below the names of those who have passed with- 
out an oral. The list will of course be largely extended 
when the full results are made known. ‘These as we said 
in another colunin we hope to give next number: 
FINALS. 
‘Order of Merit.) 
H. H. Chown, B.A.,} 

T~Yohn E. Galbraith, ; 

2.—J. Odlum, 

3.--W. A. Lavell, 

4-—T. Wilson, 13.A.. 

5.—H. H. Reeve, 

6.—Chas. ‘T. Empey. 

7—-L. E, Day, 


Even. 


PRIMARY, 
(Order of Merit.) 
1.-—-David Wallace, 
2.--Edmund Oldham, 
3-—T. S. Magurn, 
4.—W. J. Gibson, B.A, 
5.—]. F. O'Shea, 
6.—-F. R. Alexander, 
7.—J. H. Betts, 
8.—J. M. Dupuis. 


We understand that the honors are to be awarded 
among the primaries as follows : 

Hospital— Messrs. Wallace and Gibson. 

Associate Demc nstrators— Messrs, Oldham and Magurn. 


ELECTION OF CHANCELLOR 
AND MEMBERS OF UNIVERSITY COUNCIL. 


OME months since the voting papers for the above 
election were sent to the graduates and qualified 
alumni. These papers were returnable on March 15th, 
and on the 16th they were examined and the Returning 
Officer made his report. We clip the following report 
from the Kingston Whig of the day after: 


The voting papers were opened on Tuesday afternoon 
in the Senate-room by the Principal and the Regis- 
trar. All votes were rejected that were unaccompanied 
by the statutory fee, except in cases where it had been 
previously paid. It may be well to state that only gradu- 
ates not attending the University and Alumni, of two 
years’ standing prior to 1879, have a rizht to vote. This 
is the second election of a Chancellor, and the first occa- 
sion on which there has been a contest. The candidates 
voted upon were Vice-Chancellor Blake, of Toronto, and 
Sandford Fleming, Esq., C.M.G., of Ottawa. ‘The contest 
was very Close, the candidates, as the voting papers were 
opened, running almost neck-and-neck, but eventually Mr. 
Fleming was found to have four votes more than his oppo- 
nent, and consequently he was declared Chancellor of the 
University for the ensuing three years. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
University Council for the next five years: R. V. Rogers, 
B.A., Kingston ; W. H. Fuller, M.A,, Kingston; Rev. M. 
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McGillivray, M.A., Scarboro’; M. Sullivan, M. D., King- 
ston; W. Caldwell, B.A., Lanark: Rev. Jas. Gormon, B.A., 
Clifton, and Rev. D. Ross, Fond-du-Lac. Dr. H. Saun- 
ders, of Kingston, came within two votes of being elected. 
Duncan McTavish, M. A. of Ottawa, was next on the list. 
Forty-one graduates of the College received votes. 


NOTES FROM THE “FAR WEST.” 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, NICOLA VALLEY. 


1G my last communication | gave a short description of 

the manner in which gold is extracted from the black 
sand in which it is found. 
omitted to mention, viz.: the second box in which the 
sand is shaken is placed upon rockers like a cradle : 2nd. 
the copper plate used tocatch the gold is covered with 
quicksilver. 

There is another mode of mining, adopted on small run- 
ning streams, called “ sluicing.” The waters of a creek 
where gold has been “ struck’ are conducted through 
wooden fumes fitting inside one another, furnished with 
what are called " riffles.”“' Riffles’ are pieces of wood 
every ten feet across the bottom of the flume, and are 
made to fit exactly. They are joined together by slats 
running lengthwise of the box. When the water runs 
through the “ sluice,” or flume, the gold and sand in 
which the precious metal is found are caught by the 
‘ riffles,” the gold being the heavier sinks to the bottom 
and the sand is washed over and carried away. When 
the miner wishes to collect his gold, he shuts off the 
water, takes out the “‘riffles,” scrapes up the gold and 
sand left in the bottom of the sluice box. He then puts 
what he has scraped up into a pan with water in it and 
works off as much of the sand as possible by agitating the 
pan; if the gold is very fine, quicksilver is then put in 
which gathers it up. The amalgam is then placed in a 
vessel over the fire, and the quicksilver evaporates leaving 
the gold. The purest and finest metal yet found in the 
Province was at Rootenay, (B.C.) situated near the bound- 
ary line which divides B. C. from Washington Territory. 
It realized $18 to $20 per oz. A great quantity of goid 
has been found throughout the Province and there is lots 
more yet. During early days times were better than they 
are now, both on account of the large immigration to the 
country, and the rich claims that were then struck. 

Very few thought of hoarding their treasure then, and 
as money was plentiful many who had quickly made their 
“pile” just as quickly got rid of it again. Fancy the 
culpable extravagance displayed by a man who would eat 
a sandwich composed of two slices of bread and a $50 bill. 
I think meat would have agreed with him better! He 
had afterwards bitter cause to regret it when he became a 
burden to the public. There were two notable characters 
here in early days who went by the names of “ Black 
Jack" and “ Dancing Bill." The former was one of the 
luckiest miners in B. C., and struck one of the richest 
claims in Cariboo. The latter was noted for his dancing 
qualities as his name implies. While in Cala he was 
dancing and drinking one night in a tavern and became 
very noisy, much to the annoyance of the landlord, who 
expostulated with him. “I say, Cap, what's this concern 
worth, anyhow,” said Bill. $4,000," replied the land- 
lord. ‘ Take the coin,” said Bill, counting out the amount 
and handing it to the proprietor of the inn, “And now 
boys,” he said, turning to his companions, “lets have a 
big time while the grub lasts.” So indeed they did, and 
wien everything was cleaned out, Bill fired the house and 
“ vamoosed the ranch.” 


There are two facts which I’ 











‘Brevity of speéch is a characteristic of the miner. 
An anecdote is told of a thief who was entering a miner's 
tent to steal his “pile.” The owner of the tent happened 
to be awake and cried out. © Yon git» You 
replied the visitor, who retired without further parley. 

; The main trunk road comnmences at Yale and is built as 
far as Cariboo. dt was constructed bye Governor Douglas, 
and was a very arduous undertaking as the road in many 
places had to be blasted out of the solid rock. — Lt follows 
the Fraser as far as Lytton, oo miles from Yale. after pass- 
Ing through Cascade Canon. The scenery is grand and 
Imposing, especially while passing the Canon. ‘The read 
is built on the brink of many a" flesh creeping’ precipice 
from which may be seen the Fraser seething and boiling far 
below. The highest elevation the road reaches between 
Yale and Lytton is called Jackass Mountain, 1200 feet 
above the river. At the base of this mountain Lord and 
Lady Dufferin camped out one might, when they made 
their tour through the Province. At Kamloops (B.C.) 
when Lady Dutterin came off the steamer, she so plainly 
dressed that two Frenchmen who were watching her, 
thinking she was one of the servants, remarked to a coun- 
tryman. "C'est une belle femme.” Lady Dufferin over- 
hearing the remark turned and smiled, much to the con- 
fusion of the Frenchmen who then perceived their mistake. 

Lytton is another hamlet and is smaller than Yale. It 

like Yale was formerly a great mining camp, but is now a 
dull place. When I arrived in the evening the wind was 
blowing and drifting the sand in clouds, so you may 
imagine my impressions of Lytton were not very favar- 
able. [t derives its name from Lord Lytton, who was 
Colonial Secy. when B.C. was made a coloay. In one of 
the hotels there is a jawbone of a horse hanging upon the 
wall with the word “Halo,” Chinook for “No.” over it, 
thus forming the sentence “Halo jawbone,” No jabone.” 
Fawbone is a slang term very frequently used in the col- 
ony for the word vcredit.” "Shooting your jaw is ano- 
ther slang term, signifying the same thing. Since I have 
introduced the subject of slang terms [ shall give a few of. 
those in most common use here. If you are sitting at 
meals and have a dish before you which some person de- 
sires to partake of and cannot reach, you will no doubt be 
accosted with the request to “Shoot that dish down this 
way.” If one man obtains the advantage of another he is 
said to have the “deadwood on him.” When a person is 
‘on the verge of bankruptcy or in very poor circumstances, 
he is said to have reached the “bedrock,” and if anxious to 
better his circumstances of course he is trying to ‘‘make a 
vaise.” ‘‘Vamoose the ranch” expresses to leave for parts 
unknown. You would not ask anyone to carry this or 
that, but to “pack” it. “I was mad enough to jump him” 
meaneth “I would like to put a head on him.” “Petered 
out,” “Dead broke” and “played out” all mean the same 
thing. If you do not succeed in an undertaking then you 
cannot make the “riffle.” Ifa person is in good circum- 
stances or inflated with the idea of his own importance he 
is “away up.” The Chinook word “Skukum”™ is a Very ex- 
pressive term used to imply both moral and physical 
worth. The word “telikum’’ also enters largely into con- 
versation and signifies a great friend. A story is told of a 
lady whose son, a boy about g vears old, was in the habit 
of saying “You bet your life’ whenever opportunity offer- 
ed. One dav he used the term before his mother, much 
to her annoyance. She, however, compromised matters 
by thus reproving him : “Tommy, Tommy, why do you 
bet your life? Why don’t you bet your jackknife 7 Such 
are a few of the slang phrases used on the Pacific Coast. 

At Lytton. as elsewhere along the waggon road, stage 
passengers are charged $1 a meal—which allows a good 
margin for profit I should think—but one should not 
grumble I suppose, for in early days the regular charge 
was $2.50 per meal, and that might consist of only bacon 





bet.” 
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and beans! If bacon weuld fetch that nowadays 1 guar- 
antee B.C. would be one vast pig-sty, and those places 
now devoted to raising stock would be overran with swine. 
The next: point the stage stops at is Cooke's Ferry, situat- 
ed 31 miles above Yale on the Thompson River, a branch 
of the Fraser. It is f40 feet above sea level, The wag- 
gon road crosses over a wooden bridge to the west side of 
the Thompson, At the western end of the bridge is the 
post office and Meteorological Station, both under the 
superinterlence of Mr, J. Murray. The Nicola. River 
Hows into the Thompson above the Ferry, draining the 
Nicola Valley, the best stock raising section in the coun- 
try. From Cooke's Ferry to Nicola there is a fortnightly 
mail which is carried by Mr. Mickle, who also runs an ex- 
press in connection therewith, He is a man well adapt- 
ed for the business, on account of his accommodating 
spint and obliging disposition. 

The fare by Bamadd's Express Co. from Yale to 
Cooke's Ferry is $18, that is for a distance of 81 miles. 
The fare by Mickle’s Express from Cooke's Ferry to Nic- 
ola Lake, a distance of 60 miles, is only $6, Behold the 
difference ! ae 
Freight is carried up the road from Yale as far as Cari- 





boo by wagons, drawn principally by from 5 to 10 spans 
of mules, or from 12 to 24 yoke of oxen, "Teaming’’ is 


slow work, the average trip per day for mules being ro to 
12 miles. Patience is therefore a necessary qualification 
for a good teamster. The whip usec consists of a two 
feet stock and a lash, 16 feet long, with a sharp pointetl 
nail at the end of it. which generally leaves its (impression 
on the animal struck. My advice to those seeking health 
and especially any one affected with bronchial or lung dis- 
eases, is to take the stage at Cooke’s Ferry and come straight 
to Nicola, where, providing they are not already too far 
gone, they will recover their health and receive a hearty 
welcome from the kind-hearted and generous settlers of 
this far-famed valley. The very smell and appearance of 
the “bunch grass” beef raised in this section is enough to 
tempt the fastidious maw of a dyspeptic, and as for an 
epicure, even if he isa man that has never said a prayer 
in his life, he will most likely say grace and exclaim when 
a juicy joint is set before him: “It is mete that I should 
partake of such food.” 

Clinton is the next point on the waggon road, and is 
situated about 26 miles north of Cache Creek. It is also 
called the “Junction” because the former road to Cariboo, 
built by way of Lilvert, which is some 4o miles south west 
of Clinton, joins the present road at this point. Clinton 
is 2940 feet above the level of the sea and forms the east- 
ern limit of the dry arid belt which extends from Lyt- 
ton. In this region irnmgation has to be adopted, .as no- 
thing can be raised without it, the rainfall being so scanty. 
The surroundings of Clinton are very picturesque. I have 
been told by'a gentleman who has explored the country in 
this vicinity that the scenery in many of the mountains is 
equal to the Alps in grandeur and sublimity. He also in- 
formed me that there are large caves in some of the 
mountains, hollowed out of the solid rock, which the 
mountain sheep frequent during the winter—the floors of 
these Caves are worn as smooth as glass by the action of 
their feet. The mountain sheep is an animal covered with 
shaggy hair of a dirty white colpr and weighs about 120 
Ibs. Some of the old bucks, however, weigh as much as 
500 lbs. It has very large curled horns, upon which it 
strikes when jumping from precipices, and is shy and 
solitary in its habits, frequenting lonely or inaccessible 
mountains “exempt from public haunt,” it is therefore 
seldom seen in the valleys. 

Returning to Cache Creek I took the stage for Kam- 
loops. The road is built through what is called the Cache 
Creek Valley, a stock raising section. Kamloops is situat- 
ed at the western end of the Lake of the same name, and 
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at the confluence of the North and South Thompson. 
The former branch takes its tise among the mountains of 
Cariboo, the latter in the gold range. 

This town, as it is called, consists of a few houses, two 
or three stores, two hotels and several saloons. It is also 
one of the Hudson Bay posts. Built below a hill, it is 
well sheltered and warm—in fact it is the only place in 
the country where I felt the nights oppressive, although I 
expect there are many places like it in this respect 
throughout the Province. A beautiful view of the valleys 
of the North and South Thompson may be obtained from 
the high ground overlooking Kamloops. 

South of Kamloops lies the Nicola Valley, and to the 
south east stock raising and agricultural districts. H.B.W. 


LETTERS 
OF THE LATE PROF. MACKERRAS. 
(CONTINUED.) 
Rome, Ivary, 
February 29, 1875. 

My Drar SIsTER.—We have at length reached ome. 
Here we are in the Seven Hilled City. Where shall I 
begin, of what shall I write, I scarce know. Let us start 
from Mentone. : 

We left the warm shelter of that place on Monday morn- 
ing. It was beautifully bright. As we advanced this way 
towards Genoa, it began to feel decidedly colder. We 
reached the City of Christopher Columbus about dark. 
Next day we sallied out to see to sights. Oh! it was 
bitterly cold. A keen, frosty wind swept down the streets 
and cut like arazor. Weexamined three churches and 
two of the principal palaces, and strolled through the 
streets. | fear that we both caught cold, though we are 
now beginning to get rid of this disagreeable companion. 
That night at midnight we left for this place. After four- 
teen hours’ journey we whisked through an opening in the 
walls and found ourselves in Rome. This winter has been 
unusually severe over all this Continent. It has been ex- 
ceptionally cold and stormy in Italy. Fancy, the day we 
were at Genoa, and the night we were travelling, it snow- 
ed so heavily at Leghorn, and also at Bologna, that trains 
were blocked up, and people perished in the drifts. Thus 
Canada was transferred to ‘sunny Italy’ in the end of 
February. Aunt and Hugh met us at the station. They 
did not recognize us but I knew Aunt by her photograph. 
They were delighted to receive us---drove usto the Anglo 
American” hotel, where we are now staying, and have 
since then been the very essence of kindness. 

* * * * ¥ * * * * * 

Onr first evening we spent at Aunt’s. Next forenoon we 
drove to.St. Peter's. I may say, by the way, that we have 
here a strong temptation to indulge in cabs. We can 
drive to any part of the city for a sum equivalent to 18 
cents of our money. Arrived at St. Peter's, we entered and 
were simply overwhelmed with admission. I will not at- 
tempt to discribe it. If Rome had a Pantheon, for the 
worship of intellectual genius, Michel Angelo should have 
the first place thererein, We did not open our guide 
book, we exchanged few remarks, but walked through all 
its immense extent and gazed and admired and were 
speechless. We wished to take a comprehensive look of 
it-as a whole—leaving it to many future visits to take in 
the details. The afternoon we devoted to the Ville Ludo- 
visii. We examined its splendid gallery of sculptures— 
the frescoes in a second building—and then sauntered 
through the vast extent of grounds, part of which formed 
in ancient times the gardens of Sallust. Next day—yes- 
terday—brought us sunshine and a considerable degree 
of warmth ; so, after spending two or three hours in the 





Borghese Palace, admiring its twelve rooms full of pic- 
tures by many the great masters, we went off to the 
Forum Romanum, to see the results of the excavations 
which have been going on for the past 20 years. We 
walked along the Via Sacra, over the flagstones which 
Caesar had traversed in his triumphs, and stood on the 
very site of the Rostrum whence Cicero used to harangue 
the Comitia in the Forum. I cannot express my feelings. 
What I had heard of since the days of my boyhood, the 
very same were now before my eyes, and those blue pave- 
ment flags were eloquent of the long'by gone days. We 
lingered and lingered, and then turned away to keep an 


appointment with Hugh. With him we ascended the: 


Pincian Hill, and sauntered over its magnificent promen- 
ades. There rolled along the modern Romans in their 
liveried carriages. This is their Rotten Row, Once it 
was the site of the famous gardens of Lucullus. What a 
splendid view from this elevated height we gained over 
the city and the surrounding Campagna! 

In the evening, after we had dined, we walked over to 
Aunt's, distant about three quarters of a mile. Two or 
three friends dropped in so quietly and so free from all 
fuss and affectation. Hugh and another gentleman took 
their Hutes-—Aunt’s sister took her place at the piano, and 
we had choice, choice music. Maggie as well as myself 
enjoyed it much. And at 11 o'clock we left for our hotel. 
Music seems to be the life and soul of every Italian. And 
now this morning we are at our letters. This is the first 
IL have written from Rome. I fear that our time will be 
so much occupied with sight seeing that our correspon- 
dence will fare badly. 


* * * * * * ” * * » 





ROME, ITALY, 
March 29, 1875. 


My Dear StstER.—Saturday evening is that which weal- 
ways reserve for our letters to Canada. But as we were pre- 
paring for our weekly budget. I got a summons to take the 
place of Dr. Buchanan, for yesterday's service, as he had 
been taken ill. It was Communion Sunday. Dr. Munro 
conducted the morning service. I gave the after-com- 
munion address and preached in the afternoon, the: first 
time since crossing the Atlantic. The cough still bothers 
me, but I felt ita duty to fill the unexpected gap, and 
moreover [ must confess to a weakness of being able to 
say that I had preached at Rome, though not to the 
Romans. I do not feel the worse otf it. So now before 
we sally out on our usual sight-seeing, I write these few 
lines on chance, in hopes of their catching the steamer 
leaving Liverpool on Thursday. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Rome, by reason of the excavations which have for many 
years been s0 actively prosecuted in so many quarters of 
the city, is yearly becoming a place of more and more 
absorbing interest. Last week being Holy Week, we 
heard much fine music and saw some of the ceremonies 
peculiar to it, though these have been shorn of most of 
their splendour since the Pope went into retirement after 
Victor Emmanuel took possession of the Capital. We have 
paid six visits to the Vatican Museums, and must yet pay 
two or three more before we can be said to have even had 
a superficial view of its vast and precious art-treasures. 
We have spent the grater part of three Thursdays in ex- 
ploring the bowels of the Palatine Hill. We have dived 
into and out of many filthy lanes and dirty courts to get a 
glimpse of some relic of departed greatness. We have 
looked at so many pictures, that they form a perfect 


jumble in our brain. What a treat it is to see some of 


these matchless productions of genius! On Saturday we 


devoted an hour to one room in the Vatican, containing 
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-only three pictures. But then these three are the finest 
oil paintings in the world! Raphael's ‘Transfiguration, 
Raphael's Madonna de Foligrio and Domenichino’s Com- 
munion of St. Jerome. We turned from one to the other 
—backward and forward—-tive minutes to this, then five 
minutes to that —and we were in a perfect rapture of de- 
hight and admiration. The memory of the Transfigura- 
tion and St. Jerome's Communion will bea prize treasure 
all my days. But of the countless pictures we have scen 
I am tired of two things, the innumerable Madonnas 
which, by the secondary position they give to Christ and 
the outrageous prominence they accord to Mary, stir my 
feelings of indignation. And secondly, St. Peter with the 
the keys. You cannot see that Apostle anv where without 
those keys. He may be eating, or sleeping or walking on 
the water, but everywhere and always he drags about with 
him those big lumbering. keys. He must have been 
heartily sick of them, if he had to carry them about thus. 

We have virtually only this week to spend among the 
wonders of Rome; as next week we hope to spend at 
Naples and its beautiful environs, including Pompeii, and 
the following week must be reserved for excursions to 
Tivho, Albano, etc., (D.V.) And this day three weeks we 
propose to bid adieu to the Seven-Hills and the inex- 
haustible repositories of ancient and modern art which 
thev embrace. 

, Your loving Brother, 

J. H. MackERRAS. 





CONTRIBUTED. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


TY has been our good fortune to-day to witness a scene 
of very great interest, which is not often seen from 

a boarding house window. It was one of those incidents 
which effect the whole neighborhood: and although it was 
not a dog fight, vet the interest shown in it) was scarcely 
less. In fact it was the escape of a canary from the harsh 
constraint of its cage, to the free and open air. Our at 
tention was first attracted by seeing a crowd gathering on 
the side of the street, and engaged in the serious contem. 
plation of one of the shade trees, more especially the top 
of it. At first we were ata loss to know how a common 
shade tree, in winter, could attract so many ; when the 
mystery was cleared up by seeing a man approach with a 
small step-ladder and a bird cage: and then, for the first 
ume, we spied a little bird in the tree, evidently satisfied 
with the attention which it was attracting. And just as 
the man was mounting the ladder the bird, no doubt 
wishing to satisfy any doubts which it might have as to 
whether it was in reality the object of attention or not, 
left the tree and settled on one opposite to our window. 
Having all doubts removed by seeing the crowd follow, 
it began to enjoy itself in earnest. while the man bringing 
along the ladder proceeded to set it up under this second 
tree, and having reached the summit of it held up. the 
cage in the vain hope that the canary would return. to 
captivity of its own accord ; but it only sat and looked at 
him while he looked wistfully at it. and the crowd looked 
at both. Things remaining in this state for some time, it 
occured to him that he was not high enough: and a boy com- 
ing past just then with a hand cart from a grocery store, 
it was seized upon and made the base of operations by 
placing the ladder in it, the top of which the man again 
reached and held out the cage once more towards the bird, 
which seemed to be inwardly enjoying the trouble and 
sensation which it was creating. But seeing that the man 
was growing impatient, and might possibly give up, it con- 
descended to light on the top of the cage when every per- 
son thought it secured. But just as the man was about 
to lay his hand on it, it took flight once sore, lighting on 


a reof by way of variety. At this juncture a second-rate 
waggon maker who lives close by, made his appearance, 
and enlisted in the service, and with all the ardour of a 
man who is confident of success, scaled fences, wood 
sheds, an 1 housetops, with astonishing activity and an 
utter disregard of hfe and limb, not to mention his clothes 
which suffered greatly, while the canary, no doubt chuck- 
ling inwardly, encouraged him in the pursuit by allowing 
him to get within a few feet of it, and just then, seeming 
to become tired of its position, would move to the next 
roof but always keeping within the same block, and_ often 
returning to the spot which it had just left. Having at 
length become somewhat exhausted by his extraordinary 
eflorts, but resolved not to be outdone by a bird, the 
waggon m iker resorted to strategy, and having demolished 
part of a chimney to make a stand on the roof for the cage, 
he concealed himself behind the remainder and patiently 
awaited the result. The bird, fearing that he was to give 
up, came back once more and lit on the cage, whereupon 
the man began to advance very cautiously, keeping his 
body very flat upon the roof, and crawling along with his 
head up. He might be describe] in the words of Milton, 
with a slight change to suit the occasion ; ‘with head up- 
right above the ridge and eyes that eager shone ; his other 
parts behind, prone on the roof extended down the slope, 
so moved he on like subtle serpent mindful of his prey, 
his hopes increasing in the same prgportion as the dis- 
tance between himself and the bird diminished. This 
time his plan seemed likely to succeed, and he was en- 
couraged by sundry flattering remarks from small boys 
who took yreat interest in the proceedings, but unfortu- 
nately, when he was almost within reach of the fugitive, 
a nail, which was protruding from the roof, catching in 
his clothes prevented any further progress in that way; 
and, as often happens on more important occasions, the 
confusion arising from the necessity of surmounting the 
obstacle, made known to the canary the presence of its 
enemy, and it suddenly occured to it that its wings need- 
ed exercise, and accordingly having exercised them for a 
few seconds it again lodged in a tree. Some prominent 
members of the crowd now began to give advice. The 
old and reliable method of putting salt on its tail was 
strongly advised, but gave way to a new plan, that of ty- 
ing the cage on the end of a pole, and putting it up in the 
tree that the bird might goin. This was successfully car- 
ried out on the part of the men, the canary being the only 
one who objected to the plan, and it being necessary to 
have its coincidence in the matter it naturally failed. It 
was noticed by one of the more observing bystanders that 
they could put the cage very near to the bird, but it had 
not the power to make it go inside, or in anyway to seize 
it. He therefore suggested that a small boy be sufistitut- 
ed for the cage on the end of the pole, and then they 
would be sure to capture it. This seemed to be a very 
good method, and some wondered that it had not been 
thought of before. But here again another difficulty arose, 
they could not find a boy in the crowd who would consent 
to be made a cat's paw of, in that way, and therefore it 
had to be abandoned. Meanwhile the canary, thinking it 
somewhat monotonous, started for the next block and we 
saw no more of it; but we received intelligence about 
three hours afterwards that it was still being besieged 
in a tree over on the next street. In justice to the police- 
men, I might add that they never interfered in the pro- 
ceedings, although it was hinted by some, that they 
thought it was a fight and kept out of the way.—A.S. 


—_ 


‘Tue Prairie College enterprise in Manitoba has met 
with some success in the canvass made for it. About 


$10,000 is secured, and just double that sum is wanted to 
give it a fair start. 
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COLLEGE WORLD. 


TAHE following is from a correspondent of the organ of 
University College, Toronto, which we have been 
tempted to clip: 

“Oh! you fellows may laugh and think it would be tine 
fun to have them ‘round here, but I tell you what it is 
you'll repent it. [know what it is—I've four sisters and a 
maiden aunt in the house. Perhaps you'll say I'm a girl- 
hater. An contraire, I love them--but not about colleges. 
Moreover, you'll notice that the demand for girls who can 
run a man’s house is brisk, the supply limited. Therefore 
give Miss Dods lots of elbow room for her schools of cook- 
ery and domestic economy, let ladies’ schools flourish, let 
music masters and dancing masters grow rich through 
teaching our sisters, but make it hot for the first petticoat 
caught in our lecture-rooms ; and above all, boys, don’t be 
led away by the idea of sitting next to a ‘ sweet girl under- 
grad.’ in lectures, or taking one to the theatre, or being 
bracketed on the class list with the belle of the College, 
and remember that if vour wife is able to write the same 
degree after her name that you can after vours, or to say 
that she went to the same college that you did, and conse- 
quently knows as much as vou do, all hope of yveur being 


boss is at an end, and the days of harps and willow-trees 
have returned.” 


Tuere are about 180 College papers in Canada at pre- 
sent. 


Ar Rurcers the freshmen interrupted the Sophomore’s 
exhibition by throwing fire crackers on the stage. 


A May who usesa pony hasa “beastly advantage.’~- 
Col Spectator, 

THe students of the American Colleges have been en- 
deavoring to find out the choice of President among them. 
Blaine takes the lead, closely followed by Grant, Hayes 
coming at the fag end. We have been requested to take a 
similar vote at Queen's, but we are afraid there would not 
be a single student interested enough to vote. So let it 
be! 


Toronto University is to have a Boat Club. 


Tuey have novel deer hunts at Mt. Allison College, N. 
B. The ladies of the Female Seminary play the deer, the 
puer the hounds, and the Seniors the hunters. It must 

e choice sport. 


Tue nine most prominent early American colleges, with 
the date of their foundation, are as follows :-—-Harvard, 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1638; William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va., in 1693; Yale, New Haven, Conn,, in 1700; Col- 
lege of New Jersey, at Princeton, in 1748; Columbia, New 
York, in 1754; Brown University, at Providence, R. [., in 
1765; Dartmouth, at Hanover, N.H., in 1770; Rutgers, at 
New Brunswick, N.J., in 1771, and Hampden, Sidney. Va., 


“in 1775: 


Tue charter for the foundation of a new Irish Univer- 
sity is prepared, but not published, and awaits enrolment 
in the High Court of Chancery. The new erection is to 
be styled “The Royal University of Ireland.’ The char- 
ter has yet to be filled in with the names of the Chancellor 
and thirty-six senators. The senate is to frame a scheme 
to promote the act and to submit the same to the Lord 
Lieutenant for providing buildings. including examination 
rooms and a library. The senate has power to make 
amend, or alter, without the sanction of the Crown, all 
statutes, laws, and ordinances for the management of the 
university. As a necessary consequence it will never get 
through Parliament. 


Wuat a variety of amusements occupy the students’ 
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mind. Ring toss is now raging at Williams. Snow-balling 
at Trinity-——Roller skating is also popular there. 


Yare is having a raffle for the benefit of its boat club. 


TaerE ave now published in the world 23,280 papers. 


Convocation of Victoria University will be held on the 
tgth May. 








EXCHANGES. 


T has often been truly said that the coincidences of 
great minds are wonderful, but we never so fully rea- 
lized the fact as we did just now, when we came across 
an instance that is absolutely appalling in its magnitude. 
While agreeably engaged in reajling that interesting and 
instructive Lit, the Richmond College Messenger, we lit on 
“Some thoughts about the City Girls.” Now being, curi- 


ously enough, a little interested in city girls, but knowing. 


very little about them, we carefully perused it, and came 
to the hopeful conclusion that Richmond City girls were 
not like most of the city girls we had come across. The 
next exchange we picked up was the Canadian Spectator, 
and secing there also an article entitled “City Girls” we 


turned te it in the hope that a Canadian view of city girls. 


would be more favorable, though knowing the massive 
sarcasm of that intellectual sheet, we were doubtful. As 
we read, it struck us that we had heard something of the 
same before, and we therefore compared the articles. The 
first two paragraphs were not the same certainly, but 
really there was a great similarity in the mode of expres- 
sion: so much so in fact as to be quite remarkable. The 
R.C.M.'s article begins thus: 

“The writer would, in the very outset, disclaim any in- 
tention of misrepresenting the young ladies of Richmond. 


He merely wishes to.jot down here a few thoughts on the 
most salient points of the fair sex of the city, as they have: 


appeared to him.” 
While the Spectator man begins his as follows : 


“f would at the very outset disclaim any intention of 


misrepresenting the young ladies of Montreal. I merely 
wish to jot down here a few thoughts on the most salient 
points of city life as they have appeared to mé.” 

But though this coincidence is curious that shown in 
the rest of the article is still more so, not only in the body 
of the article, but in the quotations also. It is easily 
seen, however, that one is not copied from the other, as 
the Messenger's article sometimes makes allusions to 
Richmond which the Spectator could not make to Mont- 
real, and which therefore are not made for example, the 
first named says in one place : 

“Mention the ‘Raven,’ and dwell lovingly on that bright 
genius, its author, wha has hallowed our city by having 
lived here for awhile, and they inquire whether you at- 
tended the last Pinafore. ‘Talk to them of music, of art, 
and of literature, and they vote you a detestable bore.” 

While our Montreal friend says: 

“Menton the ‘Raven,’ and dwell lovingly on that bright 
genius, its author, and they enquire whether you attended 
the last Pinafore. Talk to them of music, of art, and of 
literature, and they vote you a vetestable bore.” 

Of course it would never have done to have spoken of 
Poe as hallowing the city of Montreal by his presence, un- 
less indeed his “ bright genius” is revisiting the earth as 
an occupant of the bodily form of the head centre of the 
Spectator. 

For the rest, however. the similarity is verbatim, and 
we are quite struck by it. We might have thought that 
the Messenger's article was copied from the Spectator but 
for the fact that the. Spectator was published on March 
6th and the Messenger some time in February. Of course 
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it might be the other but no; the idea is preposter- 
ous, so we must leave the puzzle unriddled. 


THE Notre Dame Scholastic is a weleome weekly visitor. 
All its articles have a good tone. and its columns are full 
of college news. Like nearly all our contemporaries it 
also complains of the lack of literary interest shown in it 
by the students not on the Editorial Committee. Its 
columns invariably, however, contain. much readable con- 
tributed matter. But there is hardly an issue but the best 
articles are of such a nature that a review of them would 
lead to a discussion of the relative claims of the Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic bodies, and our position is such 
that we do not care to enter into a discussion of the sub- 
ject. Though connected with a prominent Protestant 
body, our students and graduates comprise members of all 
denominations, Protestant and Koman Catholic, and hence 
our silence can be accounted for. Were it not for this we 
would willingly answer many statements put forward by 
the Scholastic as indisputable facts. and criticise to the 
best of our ability statements and arguments which seem 
to us weak and unfounded. 


In the Pennsylvania College Monthly for March, we 
notice a short article, strongly advising those intending to 
study medicine to first take an Arts course. There are 
so many arguments in favor of this course that it is al- 
most a matter for wonder that it is not more generally 
adopted. There is no doubt, however, that the L.A.'s in 
Medical Colleges are becoming more numerous every year. 
In this number of the Monthly are published two articles 
from other journals in reply to the article which appeared 
in the February number of the Mouthly, advocating co- 
education. This subject is still on the boom. 


Tue Washington Jeffersonian is a welcome ex. from 
Washington, Pa. The first six columns are devoted to 
an article on Gypsies which is doubtless interesting. but 
which owing to its length we were afraid to tackle. By 
reading its eds. we find that Queen's is not the only college 
which lacks a gymnasium. ; 


SEVERAL new faces have recently arrived which we 
cordially welcome, but as yet can not give space to re- 
view. Among them are the Occident from Colorado 


Springs, Col. the Echo from St. Francis College, Rich- 
mond, P.Q. 








DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


ae our, recently organized Snow Shoe Club 

have to lament that they have had little opportunity 
to practice this season, still there is consolation in the fact 
that their organization this winter will enable them to go 
right into the sport next session without waiting till the 
snow has well nigh disappeared. The club should be 
heartily sustained. 


Has the inspiration departed from the Glee Club * 


Ix a down town photographer's show case is a full 
length cabinet of a collegian, clad in his academical ap- 
parel. As soon as he gets a gown the Freshman loses no 
time in interviewing Henderson or Sheldon and sends the 
picture home for the admiration of the family. 


IF anyone has a desire to test the feeling of the students 
in regard to the choice of president of the U.S., we shall 
be most happy to publish the result. We presume, how- 
ever, that a vote on the N.P. coming nearer home would 
excite More enthusiasm. But we think even that would 
be out of the-question at the present crisis, as the N.P. of 
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which most students are thinking means something like 
“not plu:ked,” and if they endeavor to defeat this, each 
man for himself, we think they will pursue the most 
“ Rational Policy.” 


THE conduct of some chaps we know reminds us of a 
student who once said, in response to a reproof for the low- 
ness of his position in the class. “Well. Professor, never 
mind, | presume Tam as much to blame as you are. 


A cOMMICTEE has been appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements for the supper at the end of the session. 
We have no doubt that it will be a pleasant affair, and 
hope all will join in making it a grand success. 


Tue A. M.S. have appointed a committee to choose 
appropriate colors. We are glad that they have taken 
this action, and hope that such an important matter will 
receive the consideration it deserves. While any colors 
not chosen by other colleges would do, we would advise 
that they be as dissimilar as possible to those of Canadian 
colleges as it is with them we will come most in contact, 


Sevenat German publications have begun the system 
of phonetic spelling, leaving out, for example, the super- 
fluous s in the termination niss; h in Thcil, Noth, etc. 


AND now that the election of Chancellor is over, the 
student returns to his books, desiring that he may not be 
elected to put in an appearance next fall sooner than he 
would like. : 


Tue McCulloch scholarship at Queen's University Col- 
lege, given by Mr. Hugh McCulloch, of Galt, Ont., has 
been limited by the donor, so as to be only open to pupils 
of the Galt Collegiate Institute. It is worth 500 per 
annum.--Mail, 


WILL some one offer a prize for the best original 
Queen's College song to be printed in our columns next 
session ? 

“John Cormack tolls the hour of four o'clock, 
And then depart the Theologues and Sophs. ; 
“ The Fresh. meander slowly round the block, 
« And leave the rooms to Lecturers and Profs.” 


Wauat does Spinoza say? Junior (who doesn't quite 
catch it): That the spinal column is the seat of all sensa- 
tion. 


Pror. Duruts entertained his classes Jast week. 


THREE Juniors and a Freshman became so engrossed in 
trying to get the 14 before the 15 that they paid no*‘ktten- 
tion to the time and walked into class half an hour late. 


Tue medical examinations began on Thursday in Con- 
vocation Hall. ‘There are 20 candidates for the Primary. 
The results will be known on the 24th, when if any one 
has the curiosity to see what amount of noise can be made 
by two or three dozen men let him go down to the college. 


THE genial face of T. A. Elliott, B.A., 7g, of Brockville 


smiled upon us in the Reading-room the other d 

ay. 
Blackstone has not had the slightest effect in depressing 
his spirits. 4 


“Tuts is rather gneiss,” said a Junior as he was studying 
the formation of the eruptive rocks. : 
“I am convinced,” said the Prof. of Metaphysics, that 
the most accomplished Sophist, had he tried his utmost 
could not have advanced such an absurd objection as this. 
He was commenting on Mr. Herbert Spencer's denial of 


the subjectivity of Space and Time. ‘The Prof. is no 
admirer of Spencer's. 
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Anp now the end is near. Notices of intention as to 
ensuing exams. are required not later than Monday, the 
agth inst. We advise the inexperienced to go in for every- 
thing. Who knows but you may pass. On Friday, April 
and, class work in Arts closes. Exams. begin on the Sth. 
On the gth class work in Theology, and the divine crams 
night and day until the 16th, when he will be required to 
tell what he knows. Convocation on the 28th. 


BEnGouGH on the 22nd April ! 


Ir was announced at the A.M.S. that the JourNAL com- 
mittee would tender their Report on the 3rd of April. As 
we have found it impossible to do so at that early date, 
we beg to announce that we shall render up an account 
of our doings on the 17th April, when we expect to see 
every student who is interested in his Alma Mater present, 
as by that time the heaviest part of the exams. will be 
over. 


Tue coincidence referred to by our exchange editor, 
viz.: that of the Canadian Spectator and the Rich- 
mond Coll. Messenger, having struck the same ideas, to 
say nothing of words, reminds us of the following incident 
related by Joseph Cooke in a recent lecture, which we 
give in order to shield the Spectator from a charge of 
plagiarism. Perhaps a more wonderful power than the 
following has been discovered, the interchange of ideas 
many miles ; though we would be better satisfied with 


this explanation had the papers been of the same date: 


“ Here is a desk in Andover Theological Seminary. One 
student sits in front of it, resting his head upon his right 
hand ; another sits behind, resting his head upon his left 
hand. A prayet meeting is in progress, I knew both of 
the students. One of them is now an author of excellent 
repute, although he is yet a young man, the other is a 
revered minister of this State, and from him I[ have a 
letter : 


UNINTENTIONAL MIND-READING. 


In answer to your request, permit me to say that | had 
a strange experience one evening at Andover. While at- 
tending my class prayer meeting. separated from me 
by a desk sat a classmate, now somewhat noted in the line 
of authorship. His right arm leaned on_the desk. My 
left arm was placed on the same desk. Our heads almost 
touched. The topic of the evening was one upon which 1 
had thought but little, but while the leader was speaking, 
thoughts arranged in an orderly manner, and embodied in 
choice language, rushed into my mind. I was greatly sur- 
prized at a few peculiar expressions, and at one or two 
tine illustrations which occurred to me, because I did not 
remember having ever read or heard them before. Grati- 
fied as well as amazed at the sudden illumination of my 
mind, and fearful that the departure of thought, expres- 
sion, and illustration might be as hasty as their coming, I 
rose to my feet as soon as the leader had thrown the meet- 
ing open. Noticing that my gifted neighb or had also risen, 
1 yielded to him. Judge of my astonishment when, even 
to the use of the peculiar expressions and illustrations. he 
gave the speech which I was about to make. 


I found afterward that he had been studying the subject 
announced and discussed by the leader, an. had promised 
to support him at the meeting. Undoubtedly, by some 
means which I will not attempt to explain, I had read or 
obtained my classmate’s thoughts. Fortunately, or unfor- 
tunately, I was prevented from exposing my stolen goods. 
Certainly, I absorbed a speech which had not been written 
or spoken. [was guilty of a new kind of plagiarism. The 
experience related is not a fact of the imagination, but 
such as was read to me.” 
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STRAYED OR STOLEN. 


MONG THE POETS.—Mr. Tennyson still devotes. 
himself to domestic subjects. His latest effort 


reads: 
Put the arm chair in the attic. - 
It has earned a needed rest ; 
For the pair it oft supported 
Now are married and gone west. 
Evenynopy remembers the beautiful poem entitled 


© Only,” which created such a sensation a few years ago. 
Mr. Longfellow has shaped it up to suit the times as fol- 
lows : 
Only a maid at the window 
Waiting her lover's call : 
Only an old spring bonnet 
Made over for use this Fall. 


Only a blue-eyed bull-dog 
Pacing the garden path ; 

Only a pair of coat tails 
Bear witness to his wrath. 


Only a maiden’'s fellow 

Sitting within his room-— 
Only some seatless trousers 

To tell of the bull-dog’s boom. 


Sorlowore -—" Can you tell me in what particular you 
resemble the hill that leads up to our college?” Fresh- 
man, (after deep thought,) “ [s—ts it because I am gradu- 
ally rising higher?” Sophomore, (in disgust.) “No!” 
Freshman, (after more thought.) “' B-b because Iam dan- 
gerous to walk on?” Sophomore, (threateningly,) "No!" 
Freshman, “ Well, give it up.” Sophomore, (triumphant- 
ly): Because vou aré an as-cent to college.” 


ScENE between professor and freshman on Blake Field : 
“ How dare you swear before me, sir?” Fresh. (triumph- 
antly) : * How did I know you wanted to swear first >” 


‘Tue Czar escaped being blown up by being late to din- 
ner. Most married men meet with a different fate. 


PRoFESSOR.—Now Mr. B~—~. will you give me an 
illustration of Real Estate 7" 

Mr. B—— “ Yes Sir,” (holding up a lead pencil). 

Professor (in great astonishment) “ Upon what theory 
do you term that Keal Estate?” 

Mr. 3B _ Upon the theory that it is stationery.” 


Proressor: “ Which is the most delicate of the senses?” 
Senior: “The sense of touch.” Professor: “ Give an 
example.” Senior: * My chum can feel his moustache, 
but no one else can see 1t.” 









PREsHies. read, commit to memory and practice : Scene 
at the church door ; Soph: “* Will you plea condescend 
to sacrifice your own convenience, for the sake of my ex- 
treme felicity. by inserting your five digitals, with a part 
of your contiguous arm, into the regular aperture made by 
bending my elbow against the perpendicular side of my 
animal fraine 2” Girl--* With the most extreme pleasure.” 


\ ScorcH schoolmaster crossly asked his pupils, “ Who 
signed Magna Charta?” A little girl tremblingly replied : 
“ Please, sir, it was na me.” 


“You just take a bottle of my medicine,” said a quack 
doctor to a consumptive, ‘and you'll never cough again.” 
“Is it so fatal as that?” gasped the consumptive. 


An aged lady on her death-bed, in a penitential mood, 
said, I have been a great sinner more than eighty years, 
and didn't know it.” An old colored woman, who had liv- 
ed with her, exclaimed, “ Lors. misses, I knowed it all the 
time.” 
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{fjucen’g {Jollege Journat, 


say,and to be the ‘ Valedictorian” is an 
honor unclaimed by any imember of her 
graduating classes. This year it gives us 
great pleasure to announce a departure from 
the usual custom. The various graduating 
classes in Arts, Medicine and Theology 
have been requested to appoint, and we_ be- 


Published rortNicHtty during the Session by the 
ALMA Mater Society. 


Managing Editor, - = - Jas. V. ANGLIN. 


Editing Commitice. 


J. R. Laver, BAL, Adin, H.R. Durr, ‘so, 
G. C. PATTERSON, B.A., Divinity, D. McTavisn, ‘Sz, lieve have appointed, representatives of the 
J. E. Gapraiti, Medicine, Hf. M. Froinanp. ‘82. x ; 
class to give for each one a valedictory ad- 
Seeretary-Treasurer, + HH. M. Mowar, ‘Sr. 


dress. We hope the success of the depar- 
ture will be such that in the future it may 
be the want of valedictorians that will be 
the departure. not the appointment of one. 


Terms :—Per Session, $1.00 ; Single Numbers, ro cents. 


Any information concerning Graduates or Alumni, or 
articles on topics of current interest, thankfully received. 


Matter for publication should be addressed to the Manag- 
ing Editor; Business Tetters to H. M. MOWAT, P.O. 
Drawer 1146, Kingston, Ont. 


T° it too late to put in a petition? The 
St heqielancholg dave have Ganie: Journat despite the fact that it is now 
“ The saddest of the year.” an established institution is without a local 
UCH is the tune that is being hummed-! habitation. To say the least this is incon- 
at present by most of those meagre- | venient, and as it is presumed that growth 
faced beings, that whilom rejoiced in the | will continue, it will become more inconven- 
happy name of student. It is hummed pri- | ient every year. Would it not be possible 
vately, however, for very few of them are to | to have aroum in the new building to be 
be seen, The infection has reached our | devoted to it as an “office.” There is 
staff and now even -they (that is the other | room for it. in the third story, if no other 
members) are rejoicing in abundance of cram place. We believe that with its headquar- 
such as would delight the heart of the — ters in the college building it would beco:ne 
veriest ‘ yvrind’ in existence. Apparently | more newsy. more what a colleze newspaper 
also the infection has reached our engravers ; should be, and hence we advocate it. The 
as has doubtless been noticed by those who present Editing Board would not have the 
have scanned our title page. We are not pleasure of occupying it, but we have a 
going to apologize, but will try and fulfil our kindly feeling for our successors. 
promises next issue which will be our last 
and will be published as soon after Convo- 
cation as our printers can issue the paper. 


———__+}- 


\ \ Jie have had the pleasure of seeing a 
portrait of the late Professor Mac- 


kerras which has been painted by Wm. 

ALEDICTORY addresses are some- Sawyer, the well known artist of this city, 
thing with which the students of | froma photograph. The painting is the 
Queen’s are unacquainted except by hear- gift of ladies of this city and is to be hung 
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in the new Convocation Hall. The photo- 
graph chosen was one taken when the Pro- | 
fessor was still enjoying good health and 
consequently he is as most of his old stu- 
dents remember him. That the college is | 
very grateful to the ladies for their consid- 
erate and beautiful gift it is of course un- | 
necessary for us to say here. That will be | 
done by better parties, at a better time, and 
_in a more appropriate place. 





HERE is a subject of some :mportance 
that has already been privately moot- 
ed, but which we have never seen or heard 
publicly. We refer to the Matriculation ex- 
amination for the degree of M.D. At pre- 
sent it is sufficient if a medical student 
passes the examination prescribed by the 
Medical Council. This examination is much 
lower in standard than that prescribed by 
the University authorities, as necessary to 
be passed by all other undergraduates, and. 
it has been a matter of comment before 
now, why the standard for Medical Matricu- 
lation has not been raised to that standard 
necessary to be reached by the Arts under- 
graduate. We think the change would be a 
great improvement. It is surely necessary 
that a medical man should have a general as 
well as a special education, and if it is to be | 
presumed that he will strive to obtain it 
subsequent to his acquiring the degree of 
M.D., why should there not be such an ex- | 
amination as would show that he has at 
least made a start in such a general educa- 
tion before attempting the study of a special 
science. 








HE thoughts of some of the students 
are now tending with some pardon- 

able curiosity toward the opening of the 
Female Medical College on the 16th of 
April. Very likely that date will have been 


i will be well patronized. 





reached by the time this paper reaches some 
of its readers and it will then be known 


with how many students the college will 
open, at present we can only guess. Beyond 
a doubt the number will be small, but the 
Faculty of the Royal College have deter- 
mined to proceed and fulfil their promises 
no matter how small the number be. Our 
Medical Professors while apparently firm 
disbelievers in medical co-education, still 
think that the privilege of knowing some- 


| thing about medicine and surgery should be 


given to the female part of creation, and 
believe that even if at first there be but few 


| students, nevertheless if it once become 


certain that the institution will be maintain- 
ed there is no doubt that in a few years it 
In the mean time 
we wait with patience and refrain from any 
speculations either as to quantity or quality 
of the new comers. 





ANY of our readers will remember the 
great change which was made in the 
constitution and curriculum of Queen’s in 
the year 1875, a change which almost 
amounted to a revolution, but which was 
carefully conducted and which has greatly 


_ contributed to the prosperity of our Univer- 


sity. Other changes, or rather additions to 


. the same change, and improvements thereto 


are likely to be made next year when the 
move is made into our new buildings. Some 
of these are the results of financial improve- 
ment. It is more than likely that two or 
three additions will be made to the teaching 
staff and that with improved apparatus the 
various special courses in connection with 
the University will also be extended and 
improved. It is also likely that courses will 
be established for the degrees of D.Sc. and 
LL.B. In the curriculum important 
changes will be made. It would seem that 
it is proposed that the number of subjects 
for the degree of B.A. be lessened, while 


higher proficiency in the subjects required - 


is to be demanded, and great care will be 








taken that the value of the degree is not 
lessened. In our estimation one of the most 
important of the proposed changes is, that 
the classes of French and German together 
are to be optional with one of the ancient 
Languages. In these classes (French and 
German) the Matriculation examination at 
present demanded will remain compulsory, 
in other words, attendance on these classes 
will not count until the matriculation ex- 
amination be first passed. Also, instead of 
one session in these classes as at present, 
there will be two, and the attendance on 
both classes for both sessions will be equi- 
valent to three hours a day for one session. 
Among other changes proposed are two 
sessions at chemistry, at Physics. 
These extra sessions will, doubtlezs, be op- 
tional with other classes now compulsory. 
From this latter mention will be seen what 
is meant when it is said that while the 
number of subjects required for the degree 
will be lessened, higher proficiency will be 
demanded. As to the number of classes re- 
quired to be attended before obtaining the 
degree, they will likely be increased, in some 
of the courses at least. 


two 


In the Medical department, also, changes 
will likely be made which we think will be 
greatly for the better. At present there are 
three examinations which the medical stu- 
dent has to pass in order to obtain the de- 
gree of M.D. ~~ These are the Matriculation 
and the Primary and Final exams. These 
latter have usually been taken by the stu- 
dents at the close of their third and fourth 
years respectively, and the first has been 
taken at any time before the degree has 
been granted. The changes proposed are 
(1) That the Matriculation examination must 
be passed before a student is allowed to go 
up to any other examination. (2) That the 
Primary examination is to be passed at the 
end of the second year. (3) At the end of 
the third year there is to be an Intermediate 
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examination on which will be awarded the 
usual third year honors. Of course the 
Final exam. will remain the same. 

We have given but an outline of the pro- 
posed changes, they may be more or ‘may 
be less. None are yet settled on, nor can 
they be settled on until the trustees meet. 
Oar next issue, however, will we hope con- 
tain full information on the subject. 


ONSIDERABLE commotion has been 
and is being raised in medical student 
circles by that venerable and highly respect- 
ed body—the Medical Council for Ontario. 
Its peculiarities are numerous, its vagaries 
are wonderful. This body has in its hands 
the control of the Medical profession in 
Ontario, and without its license no man is 
allowed here to practise medicine. Conse- 
quently the Council Examinations have be- 
come to medical students here almost more 
important than the examination for the de- 
gree of M.D. It is incorporated under the 
name of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Ontario. It issues a regular an- 
nouncement, has its curriculum, its cxamin- 
ers and its appointed times, but apparently 
it does not consider itself bound as do other 
bodies to stick to its calendar announce- 
ments. Among these announcements one 
of the most important is the time for the 
final examinations. These examinations are 
held every spring at Toronto and Kingston 
simultaneously, from the same examination 
papers. This year the day set was the 13th 
April, or last. Tuesday. Within the last 
few weeks, however, it would seem from the 
statements in the Globe and Mail, that these 
examinations have been postponed until the 
27th of April, or two weeks later. Now 
these papers are supposed to be good 
authorities, and the Canada Lancet also con- 
tains the announcement, and hence most of 
the students here believe that there are good 
grounds for supposing that the statement is 
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correct. This in itself is vexatious enough 
and the reason for the change is not calcul- 
ated to render the change any more popular. 
We are told that were the Council examina- 
tions held on the 13th it would interfere 
with the Toronto University examinations, 
and as Toronto University is the high and 
mighty one before whom all other institu- 
tions of learning must bow low in the dust, 
it was of course necessary that the Medical 
Council examinations must be postponed 
until it should please the grave and reverend 
‘seigniors who run the University of Toronto 
to graciously deign to give them an oppor- 
tunity to hold their wholly unimportant ex- 
aminations. 


cf * of ad Bd vt Sa 


Since the above was put in type, an of- 
ficial announcement of the change has been 
‘published in both Globe and Mail, though as 
far as we know in no other paper. We may, 
therefore, consider it settled. There are at 
‘least two redeeming features in the matter. 
The first is, that it was not the Council it- 
‘self that caused the change but the execu- 
tive committee, a body which apparently 
considers that the Medical Council is quite 
a secondary consideration compared with it. 
The second is that the general elections for 
Members of the Council for the next five 
years are to come off next June, and the 
Medical profession will have an opportunity 
to purge the Council of those who have 
proved themselves so unfit to be entrusted 
with its general government. In the mean- 
time, however, the Council will have to 
suffer, both in public opinion and very likely 
in private pocket. When classes closed 
both in Montreal and Kingston, and for all 
we know in Toronto also, there had been no 
mention of a proposed change, and as is 
customary many went home intending to re- 
turn just before the Council examinations. 
As there is no law to compel the reading of 
Globe or Mail, and as newspaper reading is 
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not much indulged 
“cramming” for final examinations, the 
large majority of those who did not remain 
in the city heard nothing of the change 
until a few days ago, when they arrived here 
expecting to be examined on the 13th. 
Naturally chagrined at being put to the extra 
and entirely unnecessary expense on account 
of the whim of one or two irresponsible men, 
some of them took legal advice on the sub- 
ject and intend to sue the Council for the 
extra expense. Ifa test case succeeds, all 
others put to expense by it will present their 
claims. and after the Council has been 
mulcted of a few hundred dollars, it will 
perhaps be a little careful as to the men into 
How- 
ever there may be some good after all mixed 
up with the evil. Perhaps the general criti- 
cisms caused by this last attack on human 
endurance may cause the members of the 
Council and members of the Medical pro- 
fession generally to sce that in the future its 
affairs are carried on on more business-like 
principles, and tliat its officials are men who 
have at least some qualifications for the 


office. 

W°* would again call the attention of 
our city readers and the students, 

to the announcement made last issue, of 

Bengough’s lecture in-the Opera House on 

the evening of the 22nd. We can guarantee 

a good laugh and an interesting entertain- 


whose hands it entrusts its business. 


ment. 


MEETINGS. 
UNIVERSITY Y.M.C. A. 


HE annual meeting of the University 

Y. M. C. A. was held on the last 
Saturday in March. After reports from the 
different officers had been read and other 
routine business transacted the following 
officers for the ensuing year were appointed : 











President—L. W. Thom. 
Vice-President—James Sommerville. 
Corresponding Secretary-—\. McLaren. 
Recording Secretary--R. G. Peek. 
Treasurer~-W. G. Anglin. 
Librarian—John Moore. 


HIGHER FEMALE EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


HE “logic of events” has happily solved the knotty 
question of [ligher Education for Females in Lag- 
land. What in 146 was deemed chimerical and unwise. 


ifnot unwomanly as a new secial has in 


departure, 
1880 demonstrated not only its entire success. but its im: 
mense value as a zreat moral and social force in elevating 
the state and promoting the usefulness of large numbers 
of women in England and women too who would other- 
wise have been dependent and helpless, or aimless and 
frivolous. 

In alate number of the Miacteenth Century, Lady stan- 
ley of Alderley has contributed a valuable historical paper 
on the subject. Right Hon. J. Stansfeld, M.P., has also, 
in a previous number of the same Review, contributed an 
able and exhaustive article on the medical education of 
women, Other writers have also discussed the question. 
The English public are. therefore, well informed on the 
subject, and the recent success of Miss C. A. Scott, of 
Girton College, who obtained the rank of eighth wrangler 
at Cambridge, has awakened new interest in the subject. 
In this country little is known practically as to the sub- 
stantial progress which has been made of late years in 
England in this important matter. We shall therefore 
state the principal facts in regard to it 

_ The first practical movement made in England was the 

establishment. by the Rev. Ff. ID. Maurice, of Quecn's Col- 
lege, London, in tS48, chietly for Governesses.  Subse- 
quently its functions were enlarged; and all) were made 
welcome “who could come to the classes.” Phe num- 
bers in attendance have steadily increased, until thev now 
reach joo. The latest change has been in the direction of 
opening the London University examinations and degrees to 
the students of Onueen s College. Hereafter the matricula- 
tion examination of the University will he the goal of the 
four years’ course. \ firther course may alse he taken 
ts 





in the Uimive 

The next substantial movernent was made in iso2 by the 
University of Cambridge in establishing local intermediate 
examinations, to which in were ad- 
mitted. The plan succeeded: and after a ume Oxford 
followed suit, but with this difference. that it admitted 
boys and girls to the same examinations. The first 
versal exainination took place in six places in 1863,’ at 
which a total of 126 candidates attended. Last Decem- 
ber the fifteenth examination was held at 76 places: the 
aggregate number of candidates was 2,379. [ast vear 30 


per cent. of the whole number of candidates which attend- 


Pdh3 voung women 


uni- 
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ed these university locai examinations were girls. The 
Oxford system has afforded curious evidence as to the 
comparative intelligence and working power of boys and 
wirls--on the whole in favor of the former. The boys 
excel, as might be expected, in their own special subjects 
of Mathematics, but the in modern 


Janguages and other subjects. 


Latin aml girls 





The next natural movemant was to obtain the advantage 
of university education for women, As an experiment 
Girton College was opened, and subsequently Newnham 
Hall. Both are close to Cambridge. The was 
modelled on the old University College basis, the Lutter on 
followed the 


former 
amore flexible and modern plan. Girton 
method and studies of the same University--had the same 
eurricufan, within the same limit of time, and its students 
were admitted to examination on the same conditions as 
the ordinary undergraduates. The result has proved be- 
yond a doubt the controverte:l fact of woman's capacity 
for such mental labor as young men of the same age are 
expected to undertake, and the success of Miss Scott, in 
obtaining the high position of eighth wrangler in the recent 
Cambridge Mathematical Tripos has Jemonstated the fact 
that, other things being equal, women are able to carry 
off some of the highest hofors of the University, In the: 
report of this examination it is stated that if women were 
not excluded) from academic honors, three other ladies 
would have come out in the third class. [t is) further 
stated that some of the female students from) Newnham, 
who were informally examined last autumn, were similarly 
successful, One Jady got a first class place in the Moral 
Science Tripos. and two others a like position in the 
Historical Tripos. . 
The success of Girton and Newnham had its influence 
on Oxford, and two Halls for women were subsequently 
established there. This was followed by the opening of 
the London University degrees to women. 
Lady Stanley of Alderley remarks : -— 


At this point 


‘It can scarcely be doubted that the earnest, thorough 
work done by the College, the admirable spirit and tone 
among the stndents. and the success achieved in Rassing 
the successive vears. some of the most diflicnlt: examina- 
tions, have combined powerfully with the determined 
energy ofthe medical students to create that change in 
pubhe opinion which made the action of the London Uni- 
versity possible, and which reduced to mere questions of 
ume any other measures that may yet be needed to open 
a full and tree career of employment to women,” 

In order we supply the vet “missing link” in higher 
female education, a~ National,Union for the improvement 
of women’s higher education” was formed. In 1871 a 
committee was formed to carry out the various schemes of 
this society. The Princess Louise consented to be its 
President. The special object of the Union was to es 
tablish good and cheap schools for girls, above those at- 
tending the public schools, to provide means of training 
female teachers, and to promote higher education for those- 


after school age. Complete success has crowned the 
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efforts of the Union, In 1872 the “ Girls’ Public Day 
School Company” was formed. The first school was 
opened in 1873. Now there are seventeen large and success- 
ful schools in operation, with an attendance of about 3,000 
girls, It is expected that soon there will be a school of this 
kind in nearly every town in England. Those established 
are periodically inspected (as this is their life), Examina- 
tions are held by the Universities’ Board, and ‘a good 
number of pupils have passed with credit the Oxford and 
‘Cambridge local examinations. 

The last step taken was to establish a medical school in 
1874 for women. Arrangements were made for instruction 
to be given to the students in the wards of the Royal 
Free Hospital. Nineteen British and two Irish medical 
examining bodies are now enabled to confer licenses or 
medical degrees upon women, 

Thus we see that in every department of female educa. 
‘tion satisfactory provision has been made in England for 
it.—Canada School Fournal. 


ROYAL COLLEGE. 


HE first session for women exclusively began on 
Monday morning. The class rooms were not 
crowded owing no doubt to the natural timidity of the sex 
and the amount of ridicule which shallow minded persons 
have heaped on the movements so gallantly inaugurated 
by the Faculty. Some of those who intimated their in- 
tention of attending evidently apprehended a failure on 
the part of the Faculty to carry out their project. But 
when they see that the classes will go on whether they 
favor them with. their attendance or not, they will doubt- 
jess bring their courage up to the sticking point and arrive 
in flocks, The ladies now in attendance are universally 
modest and sensible (and for the benefit of critics we may 
say they are young and good looking) and evidently mean 
‘business as well as the professors. They injected their 
first subs. on Wednesday and took home as many bones 
as their pockets would carry. In two more years when 
they compete in the university examinations with men, 
we are much mistaken if these Circes do not prove con- 
clusively that they are quite as capable of practising the 
healing art as their sterner competitors. 





MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
HE following is a complete result of the University 
examinations in medicine : 
FINALS. 
Without oral, (in Order of Merit.) 


H. H. Chown, B. A., Kingston, } ;, 
T—Tohn E. Galbraith, Bowmanville, | Equal. 
2.—John Odlum, Lucknow. 

3.—W. A. Lavell, Kingston. 

4.—Thomas Wilson, B.A., Glencoe. 

5.—H. H. Reeve, Toronto. 

6.—Lewis E. Day, Kingston. 

7.—Charles T. Empey, Kingston. . 





With oral. 
8.—W. H. Waddell, Perth. 
g.—W. D. Reid, Kingston, 
ro.—M. McPhadden, 
11.—J. H. Knight, Wallaceburg. 
12.--C, R. Dickson, Kingston. 
13.—J. G. Clark. 
PRIMARIES. 
Without oral, (Order of Merit.) 
1.—D. A. Wallace, North Gower. 
2.—Edmund Oldham, Kingston. 
__W. J. Gibson, B.A., Kingston, ) Eaual 
J. S. McGurn, Lonsdale, } aval: 
4.--J. FP. O'Shea, Norwood. 
5.—F. R. Alexander, Perth. 
6.—J. H. Betts, Portsmouth. 
7.—J. M. Dupuis, Kingston. 


With oral, (in alphabetical order.) 


RK. Coughlan, Hastings. 

H. N. Coutlee, Aylmer. 

A. W. Herrington, Mountain View. 
J. Jamieson, 

1), A. Johnston, Camden. 

H. Knox, 

F. Kovl, Brockville. 

FL. N. Macdonald, P.E.L. 

B. J. McConnell, Pembroke. 
D. H. Rogers, Gananoque. 
S. H, Snider, Niagara. 

T. J. Symington, Camlachie. 


Last year the Faculty of the Royal College decided to 
give prizes in Practical Anatomy for the best specimens of 
dry and moist dissections. Dr. Sullivan, on behalf of the 
Committee, reported that after a great deal of considera- 
tion they had decided to give prizes to Messrs. Rutherford, 
Betts, McCarthy and McConnell. They also recommend 
that the prizes be continued as they found they had the 
effect of stimulating the students in this important subject. 

Of the Primaries Mr. Gibson, B.A, has decided to take 
the office of House Surgeon of the Hospital for the sum- 
mer months, and Mr. Wallace will fill that responsible 
position in the winter. 

Messrs. Oldham and Magurn have been appointed asso- 
ciate Demonstrators of Anatomy for next session. Should 
a Demonstrator be appointed in the Ladies’ College during 
the summer, Mr. O'Shea, who is the next on the list, will 
be offered the position. 





LETTERS 
OF THE LATE PROF. MACKERRAS. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Romer, Iraty. 
, April 12, 1875. 
My Dear SISTER,— 


* * * * * * * * « * 
As we had planned, Maggie and I started for that South- 


ern City (Naples) this day week, and returned on Saturday 
night. The weather was unfortunately not favorable. 














eS ag a a a ci SA 


It rained every night. On Tuesday we spent three hours 
at the Museum, one of the most interesting in the world. 
On Wednesday we were at Pompeii, that wonderful place. 
How we enjoyed it! They are still busy excavating and 
have lately expose] some interesting objects. On Thurs- 
day we drove to Sorrento, one of the finest drives in the 
world, even superior in many respects to that from Men- 
tone to Nice, But Friday was the grand day —a day that 
will be ever memorable in my classic recollections. We 
on that day visited Buzzuoli (the ancient Puteoli) where 
Paul landed, Cumae, the oldest Greek Colony in Italy, 
drove through the Grotto of Cumae and came out upon 
the Lake Avernus, where is the Cave of the Sibyl, lunch- 
ed at Baiw, the famous summer watering place of the 
Romans, had from the Promontory of Misenum (where 
Aeneas lost his pilot) a fine view of the Bay of Naples, and 
paid our respects to the tomb of Virgil, We had that day 
so many adventures that it would take me a day to put 
them on paper, so I must keep the recital of them until 
we meet, (L).V.) I cannot better describe the Cave of the 
Sibyl; Tcannot pay a more truthful compliment to the 
genus of Virgil than by saying, it is a most infernal place. 

We have several excursions to make this week in the 
environs of Rome, and hope that the weather may prove 
more favorable than it has been for the past ten days. 
This day week we hope to leave for Florence. When 1 
finish this scrawl, I must write to the Allans of Glasgow 
to secure our passage in the “ Manitoban” which is  ex- 
pected to sail on May 25th (D.V.) 


* * * * * * * * . . 


March 13th. 


We have had some hours of splendid enjoyment. this 
week. On Monday we drove to the Arch of Constantine, 
beside the Coliseum. After admiring the bas-retiefs on 
this Arch, still so fresh and distinct, we sauntered along 
under the eastern slope of the Palatine [Hill bya beautiful, 
shaded and sequestered road. 
street of St. Sebastian, which, beyond the gates, becomes 
the Appian Way. After walking a few minutes we found 
ourselves in presence of vast ruins. A look at our map 
shewed that these were the Baths of Caracalla. \We en- 
tered and found a soldier acting as Custode. He was an 
old volunteer of Garibaldi's, knew a smatteving of English 
and was an intelligent guide. With my smattering of 
Italian combined with his scanty knowledge of English, 
we managed to understand each other, We were more 
and more overwhelmed with wondering admiration as we 
proceeded, An hour flew by as we wandered through the 
various rooms. What magnificent resources these Roman 
Empetors had to provide for the youth of a city given to 
change. Within this immense structure provision was 
made for every taste. Facilities were here for both 
physical and intellectual education. Cold baths, hot 
baths, vapor baths---baths for men and baths for women 
—spacious rooms for the development of both body and 
mind. Here the gladiators and boxers tickled the weak 
points of the human frame—there the rhetorician and 
philosopher entertained the litterati. Upstairs was a 
splendid library and reading room. Here was both a 
university and a gymnasium. We gazed and we pondered 
and we called up the past, and then turned thoughttully 
away from the grave of a mighty past—from ruins where 
Shelley wrote the greater part of his “ Prometheus Un- 
bound.” 

Yesterday we visited the oldest relic of Roman archi- 
tecture, the Mamertini Prison. Down, down we went to 
the upper of two dungeons, following our guide into the 
sepulchral darkness. This one, a hole about 18 or 20 feet 
square, was built by Ancus Martius. Thence we descend- 
ed into a still lower deep, excavated out ot the rock by 


A turn brought us into the 
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Servius Tullius. A dim light made visible the terrible 
darkness of this subterranean dungeon. We stood on the 
spot where Jugurtha moaned out his life, where 
Perseas pined, where Vircingstorix diced, where the leader 
of the Jews. Simon, in their last desperate revolt against 
Roman power was put to death. We saw the stones 
where the fellow conspirators of Catiline were garotted. 
Here, according to tradition, Paul spent the closing days 
of his life. All things change. Not so the Mamertini 
prison. Jt is the same (with the exception of alittle altar) 
as when Rome's state prisoners were wont to make its 
tufa walls echo their curses, their wails, their unavailing 
pravers for mercy. 

Pat the grandest treat of all was Thursday. Then we 
roamed over the Palatine Hill, A mass of ruins, it is 
now yielding up its secrets to the antiquarian researches 
of Rosa. We walked through the enormous substractions 
of the Palaces of Tiberius and Cahgula—we faced subter- 
ranean passages where the latter Emperor in his mad 
movements used to wander and ' swear at large.’--we sat 
down in the room where Livia, the wife of Augustus, was 
wont to receive her company,and we admired the freshness 
of the colors of the paintings on the walls on which she 
many a time looked-—we sauntered through the rooms of 
Vespasian and ‘Titus and from these admired the prospect 
enjoyed by these quondam masters of the world. The 
Palatine Hill was made to be the site of palaces. IT must 
stop as the sun is shining, and sunshine in Kome is meant 
for secing not for recording. 





* * * * * * * * * * 
INVERLEA, PETERBORO, 
June 28, 1875. 

[arrived here in safety Jast Wednesday and found all 
well and delighted to see me. A triumphal arch with 
“Welcome” on it had been erected over the door, and 
under it stoo.) Ellie and her grandmother waiting to re- 
ccive me. 

The two Presbytcrian Churches here, by way of com- 
memorating the Union, are to have a joint Communion on 
Sabbath, the rith July, (D.V.) Mr. Macdonnell, of To- 
ronto, is expectel to preach the action sermon. 


Your loving Brother, 
J. H. Mackrrras, 


{The daughter above mentioned (Maxwell Eleanor) was 
then his only child. ‘wo boys were afterwards added to 
the family: John Dennistoun, born Sept. 11, 1875, and 
Robert Hamilton, born Sept. 10, 1878.—Eps. | aa 


NOTES FROM THE “FAR WEST.” 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, NICOLA VALLEY, 


M* readers may probably think that I have given 

them a very succinct account of my journeyings 
in this Province, and to tell the truth I have written but a 
feeble description of the several places I visited, but if 
my indulgent readers will take into account that my health 
was poorly when I came to the Province, they will no 
doubt be ‘ kind and courteous” to my  short-comings. 
Heretofore I have said little or nothing about the climate 
or more properly climates of British Columbia. 

The climate to the west of the Cascades is humid owing 
probably to the warmer stream which flows from the 
North down the coast. The summer ispleasant especially 
in Vancouver Island, but the winters are rainy, therefore 
I should think rather disagreeable. The nights during 
the entire year are-cold. 


The climate from Lytton—which iseast of the Cascades 
to Clinton, is dry and arid. This belt extends to the 
‘Columbia river which is the eastern boundary and _there- 
fore includes Okemagan, Kamloops and Nicola. The 
summers in this region are dry and hot, the winters cold 
with more or less snow. From Clinton to Cariboo the 
climate is moist, and in the latter place the winters are 
dry and severe. 

I believe in my last letter I left my readers to find their 
way to Nicola, I shall now resume the “thread of my 
story.” 

The highest point on the road from Kamloops to Nicola 
isat Napier Lake, twenty miles from Kamioops where 
Messrs. Trapp and Macdonald own a sheep ranch con- 
taining 2,000 sheep. The bunch grass with which the 
hills are covered in this district forms very nutritious food 
for stock, and it is perfectly surprising what fattening 
qualities are contained in the thin wiry stalk. Ihave seen 
horses ‘as thin of substance as the air,” turned out to 
grass and in a month brought ta again rolling fat. Their 
work horses which are not required during the winter are 
turned out in the fall and are brought in again in’ the 
spring in splendid condition to resume work. As neither 
Messrs. ‘Trapp nor Macdonald are married [ had an 
opportunity of observing how man. driven by the force of 
circumstances can reconcile himself to cooking and other 
minutis of housewife occupation. 1 believe 
first settlers came into the valley, such a thing as a“ boiled 
shirt,” which is another term for a white shirt, was con- 
sidered a luxury--the more so as the stove ids formed a 
substitute for the flat trun. Still Messrs. Trapp and Mac- 
donald make a stranger feel as comfortable and much at 
home as if he had known them for years and to tell the 
truth I would not have noticed the absence of the “female 
form divine” if my attention had not been called to it by 
Mr. Macdonald observing ‘' You see the wife has not come 
yet.” After resting a couple of hours we resumed our 
journey, and shortly reached Mr. P. Fraser's pre-emption 
situated about 25 miles from Kamloops. There, as at 
Messrs. Trapp an Macdonald's we received a hospitable 
reception and were invited to put up our horses and stay 
all night. Mr. Fraser is also a bachelor, but if all reports 
be true he is shortly going to enter the hoiy band of 
Marvyrs, by taking unto himself a wife. 

H2commenced seven years ago with a band of four 
hundred sheep, which has now increased to t.o00 by care- 
ful management and undivided attention, Of course this 
is not the total increase as Mr. Fraser has disposed of a 
great number from time to time, Sheep are a paying invest- 
ment—-provided they receive proper attention -theyfequire 
more care thancattle. A woolen mill is a great de- 
sideratum in this Province --as it is the wool is shipped to 
England, made into blankets and cloth, ant re-shipped 
to British Columbia, where the blankets especially are 
sold with great profits--as a ready sale to the miners is 
always procurable--and as for the Indian's, life to them 
would be devoid of all pleasures if they had no blanket 
wherein to roll their odoriferous bodies. I believe the 
local Government offered a bonus to anyone who would 
erect and carry on a woolen mill—-but there was a dispute as 
to whether the mill should be erected on the island or 
main land so that the motion fell through. But this isan- 
other digression from my journey --so that I shall reserve 
the remainder of my remarks on the sheep question until 
I have arrive at my destination, and settled in Nicola. 


H.B. W. 














A Stupents’ Guild has been formed at Cornell, which 
includes nearly all the college. The object of the society 
is to defray the expenses of the sick and poor, each stu‘lent 
paying 75 cents per year. 


when the, 
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COLLEGE WORLD. 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, 
HIS building, which commands an extensive view of 
Lake Ontario and surrounding country, was erected 
in 1832, and known as the Upper Canada Academy. A 
charter was obtained from King William IV. by Rev. Dr. 
Ryerson, and in 1836 the institution was opened with Dr. 
Richey as principal. In i841 full university powers were 
gfanted, and Dr. Ryerson became its fi:st president. The 
present president, Dr. Nelles, has held that position 
worthily since 1850. Victoria has faculties of Arts, Law, 
Medicine and Divinity, also a Scientific Department. 
The Toronto School of Medicine, Wesleyan Theological 
College, and a School of Medicine in Montreal are 
affiliated to it. Hour Societies are in active operation 
among the students, each having a separate hall. The 
students purpose giving a grand conversazione at the end 
of the present session. The Alumni Association also 
purpose holding their annual dinner on the 18th May. 
‘A student who wishes to take books from the library to 
his room can do so—free~-by paying a deposit of $10 and 
an annual fee of one dollar, six of them clubbing together 
and paying $5 each can use it for purpose of reference. 
We rather think we are better off in this respect at 
Queen's. The students of Victoria grumble a little at 
this and no wonder. ‘lhe Acta suggests as a reason: 
“Lt is just possible that the Faculty bas an idea that the 
donors of the books will feel flattered to hear that their 
gifts are so highly prized by the college authorities that 
no unholy eyes are permitted to gaze upon them before 
the costly votive offering has been paid.” However, they 
are better off than at Trinity, Toronto, where, the Rouge 
et Noir complains, the books are for ornament, not for 
use. A prize is offered there for the best college song, 
they're fond of music, too, for the students who go early 
to church amuse themselves by singing the “ Sweet by 
and bye,” etc. 
‘There are attending the College this year in Arts 150 
students. 


From the White and Blue of Toronto University we learn 
that at that place a memorial (which by the statute must 
contain twenty-five signatures) is in circulation, praying 
the Chairman of Convocation of the University of Toronto 
to calla meeting of that body to discuss the following 
questions : 

(1) Compulsory attendance on lectures; (2) shortening 
the arts course by relegating the first year"work to the col- 
legiate institutes; (3) publicity of the proceedings of the 
Senate; (4) throwing open the local examinations to males 
as well as females. ‘The memorial further asked that the 
mecting may be called as soon as possible, in view of the 
forthcoming elections to the Senate. 


COBOURG. 


LLORNE medals appear to be thick around the country. 


Or all the words of youth or lass the saddest are these 
“von did not pass.” 


Eprson will next turn his attention to the invention of 
an electric pan-cake machine for the young maidens of 
Vassar. 

‘THE great Mohammedan University in Egypt has 1o,- 
ooo students and 300 professors teaching its theology, an- 
other its ethics, etc. 


At Asbury University the latest sensational novelty is a 
‘Ladies’ Cadet Company.” 


“SWEET are the uses of a University” said the girl 
when the senior asked her to go to a concert. 


Sparx has ro great Universities. 
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Ir requires just a hundred persons to constitute the 
Faculty and professorial staft of Yale. 


NiNETEEN per cent. of the boys at Oberlin profess re- 
ligion, 


Grascow, Scotland, has the best ventilated university 
in the world. The central spire rises to a height of two 
hundred feet. One million cubic feet of air is forced into 
the building every hour. 





It is said that the Vassar girl who caught cold by drink- 
ing water from a damp tumbler is convalescent. 


THE Roman Catholic Church has in this country no less 
than 687 seminaries, colleges, and academies, besides 2246 
parochial schools. 


Firty-SEVEN students of Wooster University, who voted 
at the October clection in Ohio, received notices from the 
street commissioner to appear at the public square with 
picks and shovels to perform two days labor in) payment 
of their poll tax. The boys marched in acolumn to the 
appointed place and clamored for work. The weather 
was inclement, anda council man, after praising them for 
their promptness in applying for work, dismissed them 
with the announcement that they should all be credited 
with one day's work each. 


Oxertin takes the palm. Having got rid of the liquor 
sellers and billiard saloon keepers, the saintly inhabitants 
are now trying to drive out the tobacco dealers. 


Pinavorr has been translated into Russian, and But- 
tercup will appear on the bills at Churncreamofcourski. 


Pror. (calling the roll before examination) —* Has any 
one seen Mr. X. this morning?’ Omnes silent. 

Prof. (smiling sarcastically)" The prudent man fore- 
seeth the evil and hi leth himself.” 


Senior (on back seat)—'' Humph, yes, and the wicked > 


pass on and are punished.’ Omnes plaudunt.-—J24, 

THE Cornell Eva comes to the rescue bravely with the 
following method of introducing the phonetic system of 
spelling in the U.s » Which might be adopted in Canada 
as well, as we consider it a very reasonable method : 

_« Very many wise men, including several distinguished 
linguists and editors of college newspapers, have recently 
given the world a great deal of advice upon the subject of 
phonetic spelling, but if somebody don't suggest some 
seemingly rash anid precipitate means of exit from the 
wilderness, the discussion is quite likely to end in’ smoke. 
Every method proposed for the change is too slow a coach 
for this age of the world. [fit is really a serious matter, 
we should make the language phonetic before the vear 
3001 AL1), The only way to reach the desired result in 
a comparatively short time is to legislate American Enz- 
lish out of existence. Let congress enact that all English 
books in the United States be cremated, and that all per- 
sons, except government instructors, exceeding the age of 
three years be compelled under penalty of death to desist 
from writing their thoughts upon paper for thirty years. 
Then let the government printing office issues hundreds of 
thousands of books prepared after the phonetic method, 
sending them gratuitously all over the land, finally, let no 
foreigner be allow to land on our coast. Tris means of 
accomplishing an end is certainly a harsh one, but it is 
the only one which could bring the phonetic spelling into 
general use in less than three thousand years. If the 
would be reformers think that the benefit derived from 
the substitution would be greater than the inconvenience 
occasioned by our remedy, we hope they will aid us in get- 
ting our plan before the people." 


EXCHANGES. 


E think we would like our Nova Scotian. friend 
| the Dalhousie Gazette a good deal better if it 
did not look as if it were printed on brown paper. We 
adinit this is expressing a regard for outward appearance 
; which may not be becoming, but it is Our Opinion never- 
theless, an] as style is coming to be considered as one of 
the necessary qualities of a college paper, we do not con- 
| sider it out of place to mention it here The Gaaette and 
King’s College Reeord are our only visitors from Nova 
Scotia and both look as though exposure to the sea air had 
given them a bronze tint from which they never could re- 
cover. Looking still at the outside we would like to ask 
the managers of the Gasette whether or not the public 
i have been wasting their sympathy upon them. Some 
| time ago the announcement was made that Prof. James 
Ie Mill had departed this life and as a consequence all 
the Canadian Literary World deplored his loss and sym- 
pathy was tendered from all parts to Dalhousie College. 
' ut we still see on the cover of the Gazette that James De 
' Mill, M.A., is) Professor of History and Rhetoric there. 
Now we don't want to quibble but we think that announce- 
ment should hardly be made several issues after Prof, De 
Mill’s death, that is unless the announcement is a correct 
one. As to contents we still enjoy the Gazette, that is, all 
but Inner DL ilhousie. Apparently that is under the 
same control as it has been since we made its acquaint- 
ance. When we first read it we were consoled by the 


j hope that the man in charge would soon have to retire for 


a short sojourn in a Lunatic Asylum, and after a few 
issues a new hand would come and we would be able to 
obtain some information from that column generally most 
full of information about a college in a college paper. 
But no. {ssue after issue there is the same quota of bad 
Latin, ftalics and obscure jokes. One or two issues of 


' that kin} would be pardonable, but to have the thing 
‘ maintained throughout a whole session is excruciating, 


anithat that particular editor has not before this been 
mobbed by his infuriated fellow students, says either that 
that part of the Gasefte is never read by them or that they 
are so absolutely cowed that they are insensible either to 
insult or injury. There now! We have made the criti- 
cisms that we have been meditating for a long time and 
which we determined we would make before we threw up 
the critical pen, here are at least two things in which 
the college papers of the United States excel our 
papers in Canada, and those are style of publishing and 
style of local news. Were these improved in Canada, 
some of our college papers would soon take a position 
szcond to very few on the continent. "* 


THE Cornell Eva must bo numberel among the ad- 
vocates of an Intercollegiate Press Association. The idea 
doubtless is for some reasons a good one, but there seems 
to be a good deal of trouble and expense involved for the 
benefit to be derived. Once the Association is started 
however, we hope it will succeed. The Era contains some 
very sensible remarks on the subject of using “ ponies” at 
examinations. Riding horseback is doubtless very good 
exercise but it may be carried too far, and when the ex- 
ercise is indulged in inside the cpllege walls, some people 
are apt to complain. We join in with the Era in condem- 
ing the practice which is becoming far too prevalent in all 
our Colleges. The Era’s editorials are well written. Be- 
sides a goodly number of these is a contributed article 
entitled “Chums Cram,” which is well written and enter- 
taining. 


WE sympathize with the Archangel. Sympathize with 





its editing board generally, but especially with its exchange 
editor. He has dyspoepsia. We know he has, we can tell 
! from the way he writes. He first reads a lecture on the 
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duties of an exchange editor. He holds up holy hands of 
terror at those of his contems. who indulge in ridicule and 
abuse “this” they say ‘‘ exhibits a shallowness of intellect 
really to be pitied.” He then proceeds to give us a 
specimen of what exchange criticisms should be. Hear 
him, here is one referring to the Dal. Gazette: "All his 
ideas are * * the lowest of the low. He cannot be said 
to criticise ; nothing emanating from a cranium so full of 
silliness, can afford to be given the name of criticism.” 
This is all very pleasant and agreeable. He then proceeds 
to gently and courteously criticise another whom he 
politely identifies with the “devil,” saying there is so little 
difference he can't help himself. 

And now as to his paper which knows so well how to 
instruct others in the way they should go. It opens with 
a poem which we presume is intended for an original one. 
The first verse 1s: 

O, say, what is that thing called Light, 
Which I must ne’er enjoy ? 

What are the blessings of the sight, 
O, tell your poor blind boy! : 

It seems to us we have heard some of that betore, the 
rest the reader very likely knows without our repeating it. 
Next comes an article on ‘charity’ composed largely | of 
truisms and gush, we think they did rightly in publishing 
it, they seemed to need something of that kind. We see 
some other articles on poetry, perseverance, Pekin. and 
Athenian Oratory, also a continued one on religious 
orders, These are tolerable. ‘Phere is a pleasant mild 
flavor of mediocrity about them that is not at all dis- 
agreeable when taken in very minute particles. It was 
with pleasure we saw in turning over that the last three 
pages were covered with ads. Well, gool bye Archangel 
we hope your next year's board will have a sweeter spirit: 


Precupes. by Maurice F. Egan, Philadelphia, Dever F. 
CUNNINGHAM & SON, 


The poems comprised in this small and unpretending 
volume of scarcely a hundred pages are mostly charac- 
terized by a chaste elegance of taste, anda certain grace 
of classical allusion which betoken the scholar. 

The form of the Sonnet which the author has chosen in 
which to embody most of his poetic thoughts is not adapt- 
ed to much wild discursive roaming of fancy, but its severe, 
and somewhat restricted rules of expression are not felt to 
to be, in the mind of the reader, fetters to the easy flow of 
the varse, which, if it seldom ascends to the height of ab- 
solute grandeur, is often impressive, and always in unim- 
peachable good taste. 

Some of the poems have already appeared in the pages 
of Scribners' and Lippincott's Magazines, and it is under- 
stood that the young writer is connected with the journal- 
istic profession in New York. 

The promise given in Preludes of latent power and 
artistic ability is such as to warrant the reader in taking 
the title chosen as but a prefatory tuning of the harp- 
strings for some broader flight into the world of song, 
where, if he fulfills the expectations which these preluding 
notes have inspired, he must needs take a higher and more 
conspicuous position. 

The book is published to aid in the rebuilding of the 
University of Notre Dame. 


“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


HE first number of the QUEEN’s COoLLEGR JOURNAL 

for this year, lies before us. The JourNat is quite im- 
posing in its new cover and no less so in itscontents. We 
have read with pleasure and profit the extract it contains 
of alecture delivered by Prof. Watson, the subject, a 
‘Phase of Modern Thought,” on the evening of “« Univer- 


sity Day.” The Journat offers two prizes for the ‘ best 
literary articles,” handed in by any of their College 
students before December next. We think this an excel- 
lent plan of encouraging contributions, and only wish our 
own paper was wealthy enough to go and do likewise.— 
The Portfolio, W. F. Coll., Hamilton, Ont. 


We cross the line to British soil with pleasure, despite 
the N. P., and welcome most cordially the QurEN's Cot- 
LEGE JOURNAL, especially as we find our coming has been 
looked for. Everyone of its pages teems with interesting 
matter, and we have no hesitation, in view of its practical 
nature, lively tone, and free and energetic discussion of 
educational questions, in giving it the front rank among 
the papers that are immediately under our notice. We 
feel somewhat chagrined at finding in it an anticipation of 
an article by ourselves on Thanksgiving day. But never 
mind, next year will be leap year, and we feel thankful al- 
ready.—Dalhousie Gazette. 


_ Tre Quren's CoLteGe Journal, from over the border; 
is a bright-faced semi-monthly periodical of which its 
editors need not feel ashamed.—Notre Dame Scholastic. 


THE QUEEN'S CoLLEGE JOURNAL, hailing from Kingston, 
Canada, is a vivacious paper. A study of “Cap and 
Gown" displays a considerable amount of humor. ‘Tis 
thus the writer accounts for the existence of the tassel on 
the ‘ mortar board:"' ‘‘Noone who has ever worn a skull 
cap will deny, etc.—Yale Courant. 


. Queen's CoLLEGE JouRNAL is bright and spicy, It ad- 

vocates co-education, a feature recently introduced at 
Queen's. We are always glad to receive our Canada 
friend.—Roanoke Collegian. 


THE QUEEN'S COLLEGE JouRNAL, the only Canadian 
Exchange, upon our table, is always welcome. We notice 
the marked absence of a Literary Department.—Kunox 
Student. 


THE QUEEN'S COLLEGE JouRNAL is the best of our ex- 
changes from ‘‘ over the border.” Its typographical ap- 
pearance somewhat resembles ours and is very becoming. 

Tte ‘ Freshman’s Soliloquy on the Vinal,” is a very 
fair parody. The portraits and biographies published, 
are somewhat out of place we think, but it may suit their 
taste better. The whole appearance is genteel, and we 
think that prima facie, the JourNAL, were it so disposed, 
might take a creditable place in the proposed Inter-Colle- 
giate ‘Press Association.—Acta Columbiana. 


QUEEN'S CoLLEGE JouRNAL has devoted considerable 
time lately to the task of rousing up the dormant energies 
of the powers that be on the ‘‘ Law question.”” We hearti- 
ly agree with iton the point that Law students require 
more assistance than they at present are able to get, but 
would support the scheme of a central Law School in pre- 
ference to that of the different universities straining them- 
selves and weakening the resources which should more 
properly be devoted to the encouragement of general 
knowledge, by endeavoring to found Schools of Law. With 
the article advising the abolition of High School work in 
colleges, we are in perfect sympathy. It certainly is a 
farce for the colleges of Canada, which are surely suf- 
ficiently straightened in means, and for that matter those 
of the United States as well, for they err in the same 
direction, to be spending time and money in teaching 
branches which can be, and indeed are, taught equally 
well in many High Schools.—Acta Victoriana. 





A BARREL of pitch carelessly left on the tower of the 
new building, burst last week, and the frontal appearance 
of the pile is not improved by a huge black streak running 
from top to bottom. 





DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 
‘80, has 


VV regret to learn that A. B. McCallum, 

been seriously indisposed. This is unfortu- 
nate at this scason of the year, and he a final student, and 
a hard working one at that. He has the sincere sympathy 
of his fellow students. . 

We were just writing the following when we discovered 
that the Richmond Coll. Messenger had got the start of us: 

“There is nothing lively (no one, of course, considereth 
examinations lively) passing at college now,hence our locals 
must be proportionately few and dull. So let no one con- 
demn the local editor, if his columns be not full, for he is 
no sinner of anewspaper man, who telleth lies to please 
his readers, maketh to exist what is not, and feareth not 
the world to come. ° 


‘ rie one more JouRNAL and we cditors shall pass out, 
ie be forgot. Our valedictory may delay next issuc 
lough it is hardly probable. 


t Rey. Dr. Burwasu, professor of theology in Victoria 
Qopeeiy, preached here on behalf of education, in the 
enna Street Methodist Church on Sunday, the 4th 

. His discourse was very edifying, increasing our re- 
spect for our sister institution, 


Fresntes, in your senior year the halls of old Queen's 
May reverberate with the r.ppling laugh of a score of fair 
damsels, and when thou are tempted “into making love 
and winning hearts,” remember. 

She may dress in silk, or dress in satin, 
May know the languages, Greek and Latin, 
May know fine art, may love and sigh. 

But she ain't no good if she can't make pie. 


+ 1st oF Aprin—Vulgar boy to senior, “Mister you've gota 
mat Tag on yer coat.’ Senior remembers what day it is and 
Ysno attention. The rag consequently remains. 


Our Fighting editor was asked by a student the other 


aay ifthe JooRnat ever published poetry. “ Yes, if its 

ence to « What's the theme of the effusion you have refer- 

or ee Its about spring.” F. E. felt around for a chair 

asked ene hurlable, but controlled his emotion and 

“Well 1s interviewer if he were serious. ‘Why of course 

ome r, my dear sir, let me tell you the JOURNAL has still 
respect for its reputation.” 


ni’: Brown of '82 who holds a position in the Chatham 
8h School has returned for his examination. 


aaa the end of his last lecture Prof. Dupuis said “ Now 
te . lemen you are probably the last class I shall ever 
ach in geology.” * * Coming events cast, etc. 


eee Can you give me an idea of the size of the me- 
dog erlum? Ans—(confidently) “About the size of a small 
8." (Class look dubious.) 


ae 2 p.m. the reading-room is pregnant with freshmen. 

checks walks in, and of course snubs a few of the most 

(Oh oe about a dozen of the ruddy youths set on him 

now ie and eject him from the room. [he Fresh. 

Sits The at this time of the year the Concursus never 

and th ey also know that the senior year 1s very small 
at its muscle is now at its lowest ebb. 


oO (e2% 0 
NE of our Freshmen entered a barber's for a‘ hair-cut. 


At the end of the operation and while his neck was being | 


whisked, he mildly asks how much it would be. ‘Two 

Buea promptly replied the Ethiopian. Fresh started. 
cole cing two rows of white teeth in the-maeron BS PSS 
eived it was a joke. 


Casuat visitors to the Alma Mater Society for the last 
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wo or three meetings have been treated to several very 
acrimonious discussions on college affairs. We have 
seldom*%seen more feeling shown, unless it were at the 
close of '77--78. Of those who attend regularly—-and the 
name is not legion —about one third go to fight; most of 
the rest go to enjoy the fighting. Those who go to engage 
in the literary debate are generally disappointed as the 
business meeting takes up all the time. 

al lately, while 


Pror. Fercuson has been in Montre 
then in 


there he was asked by the Presbytery of that place, 
session, to sit as a corresponding member. 


Tre Royal Military College across the bay, purpose 
publishing a calendar giving full particulars concerning 
theregime of the college. A $roo additional is now asked 
from each entrant to defray his expenses raising the sum 
to $300. 


Strange, but the usual April joke was not played this 
year, that of pasting up a fictitious order for the ensuing 
exams. The subject is tuo serious to trifle with. 


THe JOURNAL committee give in their report at the 
A.M.S. on Saturday evening, when they hope the students 
will feel sufficiently interested to be present. 

THE Ladies’ department in the Medical College opens 
on the r2th, when several ladies have signified their inten- 
tion of entering. Many more will, doubtless, follow 
when the college gets in working order. 

A PAINTING of the late Prof. Mackerras_ has been on ex~ 
hibition at Wood's, from a photograph taken several years 
ago. A photo of him when 21 years of age in the posses- 
sion of a student has also been looked at with much in- 
terest. 

On dit, that sweeping changes are to be made in the 
curriculum next session. 


THERE are two kinds of ponies: One takes from the crib; 
the other the crib is taken trom, 


Some of our monthly exchanges charge us with “lying 
tefore then,” well, we think, it’s more honorable than ly- 
ing behind them, anyhow. 


“ We'LL hang the medical council on a sour apple tree” 
is the latest version with the meds. lor obstinacy and 
narrow mindedness the executive committee of that auto- 
cratic body heads the list. 


Principat Grant dined with the Governor-General and 
Her Royal Highness on Monday evening. 


WE believe there are already four candidates fer the 
vacant chair of Classical Literature. 


Prince Leopoip, Truth says, has declined to attend 
the opening of Nottingham College and his reason ex- 
hibits such rare good taste that I hasten to give it a wider 
publicity in the hope that others may go and do likewise : 
‘J feel that 1 have now on different occasions said all 
that occurs to me on the subject of education.” 


We publish a column of notices which we have received 
from our contemporaries, that the students generally may 
see how their paper is receivedtelsewhere. They are but 
a few of what have appeared, but they are all that we 
could save from the waste basket after the idea of insert- 
ing them struck us. 


To Mrs. Blair, wife of Rev. Geo. Blair, Prescott, Ont. 
and sister of our late, revered professor we are grateful, 
together with every reader of these pages, for the privilege 
she has granted us in reading the pleasing letters sent_to 
her while Professor Mackerras was away in Europe. The 
students in particular have prized them highly. 
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As most of the students will have left the city ere we 
issue the twelfth and last number of this volume, we 
would ask them not to forget leaving their address, that 
we may send a copy of the Journal after them, for good 
luck, you know. We are especially desirous of knowing 
of the future dwelling place of the unpaid subscribers. 


Convocation on Wednesday the 28th, will formally 
terminate the 39th session of Queen's University, Among 
other new and interesting features introduced will be the 
delivery of valedictory addresses by the graduating 
classes, We hear Mr. McCallum is to be Valedictorian 
in Arts, Mr. Ross in Theology, and Mr. Galbraith in 
Medicine, This will be the last gathering of the kind in 
the old hails. 


Just before going to Press we received the following : 
Richmond College, Richmond, Va., April 6, 1880. 


We notice your comment on our paper in general and | 


the article on ‘City Girls’ in particular. The author 
of the article alluded to was one of the editors of the 
Messenger, and never ran the Canadian Spectator. Please 
send us at once a copy of the Canadian Spectator contain- 
ing the article which plagiarizes us so fearfully, and oblige, 
Yours, etc., 
Eprrors, R. C. Messenger. 

Ans. The address of the Spectator is Montreal, Q., the 

issue referred to is dated March 6th, or thereabout. 





PERSONAL. 


E regret to announce the departure of H. R. 

Duff of '8o. Mr. Duff is going to try his hand at 

the moulding art. In him the Journat loses‘one of its staff, 

but we expect to get from him reports of his progress in 

that promising country. These will be interesting to those 

at present in college who intend to go to Manitoba after 
graduating. : 

WE understand that Dr. W. H. Henderson of '79 is tak- 
ing a session at a Medical University in Vienna. Dr. 
Henderson carried all before him in the medical examina- 
tions in England, and we have not a doubt he will do as 
well in the Austrian capital. 


T. R. Hossiz, M.D. ‘79, 
N.Y., intends going west. 


Jos. McCormack, B.A., ‘79 passed through the city 
lately. We only caught a sight.of his face, but we were 
favourably impressed as to his welfare. 


who settled in Governeur, 
May prosperity go with him. 


Rev, J. G. Stuart, B.A. (76, giaddened the hearts of 
his many friends in the city, by spending a few days here, 
both on his way to and his way from the village of New- 
boro where he had an appointment. He reports his 
brother who, as we recently announced, ‘is visiting the 
Bermuda's for his health, as much improved by his trip. 


H. J. Saunpers, M.D., ‘69 has been appornted by the 
Government Coroner for this city, an office which he will, 
doubtless, worthily fill. 


COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 


Those with asterisks affixed to their names receive 
prizes in books. 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS, 


4. W. G, Brown, 
5. P. M. Pollock. 
6. R. G. Feek, 

7. James Sommerville. 


1, *A. Rk, Linton, 
2. *D. McTavish, 
3. *B. N. Davis, 
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FOR BEST ESSAYS. 
2. D. McTavish. 
ETHICS, 
3. W. Briden, 
4. Hugh H. McMillan. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 
1, "J. P. Flume (84.) 3. *K. G. Peek (76.) 
. *H. M. Mowat (78.) 4. H.C. Fowler (73.) 
5. J. D. Bissonnette (72.) 


1. *A. R. Linton, 


_ *W. Meikle, 
2 "J.D: Bissonnette, 


ne 


ny 


CHEMISTRY. 
1. *A. R. Linton (87.) (*W. G. Brown 
. *John Hay (73.) 3+ (*D. McTavish 
4. *John Young (70.) 


(70.) 


nN 


HISTORY. 


3. Fred. Bamford (81.) 
4. M.S. Robertson (79.): 


1. *J. W. Meikle (go.) 

(H. E. Young (89.7.) 
John Hay (89.6.) 
(H. M. Froiland (89.4.) 


rn 


RHETORIC AND ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
1. *S. W. Dyde (97.) ( B. N. Davis (86.) 
2, *A. L. Smith (95.) 7 { J. Steele (36.) 
3. A. Givan (94.) 8. R. Ovens (85.) 
4. W. Briden (93.) y. W, Chambers (83.} 
5. D. McTavish (90.) 10, A. Shortt (80.) 
6, {JA Grant (89.) 11, R. G. Feek (77.) 
{]. Downing (89.) 12. A. A. Pratt (74.) 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
1. *J. P. Hume (83.) 2. *B. N, Davis (74.) 
SENIOR METHEMATICS, 
2, *John Hay (83.) 
JUNIOR MATHEMATICS, 
i ey W. Dyde (g90.) 2. *W. Chambers (67.) 


1, *R, Moir (88.) 


. 
- *A. Givan (86.) 
_ {The number of exercises done was taken into account 
in this class. 

HEBREW, 
ist Year *S.W. Dyde (90.) 3rd Year *Jas. Ross (gt.) 
and Year *J.W. Mason (73.) 


JUNIOR GREEK, 


5. W. Chambers (86.) 

| 6. T. Renton -(84.) 

“ (*W. Nicol (93.) 7. A. Shortt (80.) 

. A, Givan (89.) A. Thompson (75.) 

. A. L. Smith (88.) 9. Jno. McLeod (74.) 
to, R. L, Smith (70.) 


SENIOR GREEK. 
. *John Hay (54.) 5. Jno. Young (75.) 
. *R. Moir (82.) 6. E. S. Forrester (74.) 


A. J. Stevenson (77.) 7. J. A. Brown (71.) 
. J. W. Meikle (76.) 8. R. W., Irvine (7o.). 


1, S*. W. Dyde (89.) 
(*E. Mundell (93.} 


pw 


PWN H 


LATIN, 
2. *John Hay (75.) 


SENIOR 
1. *H. M Froiland (82.) 


JUNIOR LATIN. 
T. T. Renton (79.) 
A. Thompson (79.) 
R. K. Ovens (71.) 


1. *S. W. Dyde (95.) 
2. *E. Mundell (92.) 
, (7A. Givan (89.8.) 
3° (W. Nicol (89.8.) 
he Chambers (80.9.) 
A. L. Smith (80.6.) 
{A Shortt (80.2. 


5. 
6. 
7 
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ARIOUS causes have operated in de- 
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laying this issue a considerable time _ 


after the close of the session, and, while not 
attempting to apologize for the delay, we 
might among them enumerate the astonish- 
Ng quickness with which many of our staff 

led away after Convocation, and the decid- 
ed lassitude of the remainder who (now that 
the Alma Mater has disbanded for the ses- 
S10n) had no one to spur them on to undue 
€Xertion. This, of course, (considering the 
tremendous work we must have gone 
through in the past few weeks) will be con- 
Sidered quite: pardonable by all our sub- 
Scribers, Apart from this, however. as this 
s : Species of record number we had to use 
a little more care than usual that all our 
‘ports might be as correct as possible. 
any more reasons are wanted we can doubt- 
less obtain them, and will be happy to pub- 
lish them in the next number over which we 
have control. In the meantime we hope 
these will suffice. Our promised portrait 


If 


KINGSTON, CANADA, MAY 8, 1880. 
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OLD SERIES, 
Vou. VEIT, No. 12, 


of Professor Watson with a short biographi- 
cal sketch will be found on another page. 
This will close the series for the year, and, 
for all we know, for ever or some other in- 
definite period oflonger or shorter duration. 


T last we are about to have a gymna~ 
sium—not a $100,000 one, but one: 
a great deal better than none. Our old: 
Convocation Hallis to be used for the pur- 
pose, for which doubtless it was designed, 
and is to be fitted up asa gymnasium. At 
present we have no more: information on 
the subject ; we presume that if possible 
arrangements will be made so that it can 
be taken advantage of next session. It is. 
to be used by all students in common. 
There is one advantage that we think the 
Medical Faculty should not fail to have 
mentioned in their announcement. The 
gymnasium is a wing of what is to be the 
Medical College, and consequently the: 
medical students will have good opportunity 
to sée the best kind of surgery practice 
without travelling very far. Of course the - 
advantage works both ways, for any one 
who gets hurt in the gymnasium will be sure. 
to find a medical attendant close at hand. 


EAVE-TAKINGS are never very joy- 

ful events, and in spite of the strong 
feelings of satisfaction that we have that 
Queen's University and College has now 
buildings worthy of her aim and work, those 
of us, who do not expect to frequent the new 
halls as students, but who have spent our 
four years or more of College life in that 
older tabernacle which for so-many years has- 
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represented the bodily form of Queen’s, and 
which has for so many of us what are likely 
to be the pleasantest recollections of our 
life, cannot help but feel at least a slight 
tinge of regret that we cannot have a fellow 
feeling with future graduates as to the 
genus loci as it were. This, of course, by no 
-means is so strong as to make us desire that 
things should not be as they are, but if we 
might venture to say so it only shows that 
we are so attached to our Alma Mater that 
the very rooms in which we studied have at- 
tractions for us and that we have many fond 
memories of those benches, sitting on which 
ave imbibed so many of the sweets of knowl- 
edge, and on which many of us have left 
marks deeper apparently than any other it 
has been our lot to make. 

But with all our regrets at leaving there is 
one (which would otherwise have completely 
drowned all the rest) which the trustees have 
spared us. Instead of devoting the old build- 
ing to foreign objects, they have re- 
legated it to the purpose for which it was 
built, and henceforth it is to be used by the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons 
asthe Medical School. Thus after a long 
parting the Medical and Arts students will 
be once more neighbors, and we may perhaps 
be allowed to hope they will agree. Con- 
fined and small as the old building was for 
the various departments of Arts, Science, 
and Theology, for the Medical Faculty it 
will prove ample, and as soon as a few un- 
important interior arrangements are made 
will make by far the best building in the 
Province devoted to the purposes of a 
Medical College. We congratulate our 
Medical confreres on the acquisition and our 
worst wish for them is to go on and prosper 


E VERY thing must have an end in this 
_4 world, and so with this number the 
editing committee who have watched over 
the interests of the Journat through the 





past session bring their labors to a close. 
If it was not rather a hackneyed phrase we 
would say we do it with ‘mingled feelings 
of satisfaction and regret.” As it is we will 
not, and are therefore unable to go into any 
explanations of the why and _ wherefore. 
We have no long valedictory to make, no 
biting sarcasms to throw at any body, nor 
for that matter any very profuse thanks. 
Our experience has been a very pleasant 
one, and we suppose therefore our thanks 
aré due to all those with whom we came in 
contact—our subscribers, advertisers and 
printers especially, for they of course have 
been those with whom we have had most to 
do. There is, however, one small body of 
persons to whom we are exceedingly grate- 
ful, and we fervently hope they may in- 
crease,—they are our contributors, and by 
this we mean, not only those whose contri- 
butions have been published, but also those 
whose were not. The fact of contributing 
shows that they recognize our existence, 
and those whose copy finds lodgment in the 
waste paper basket often find that their 
second attempt to reach the daylight of 
print succeeds. Owing to the fact that the 
volume now closing has been larger than 
any of its predecessors a larger amount of 
work than usual has devolved on the staff, 
so much larger in fact that we considered it 


| the limit in point of size which such a pub- 


lication as ours should reach, and, there- 
fore, have recommended in our report to the 
A.M.S. that the present size and form be 
retained. Any improvement that may be 
made, therefore, will appear in the internal 
arrangements, such as improvement in the 
paper, etc., though we think we can say 
with pride that if our printers improve at 
all on their work it will be one of the best 
printed papers on the continent, as it is now 
the best printed in Canada. 

review of 
our session’s work, we do not think it has 


We do not wish to make any 





eas te 


ase 


by any means been fruitless, but would pre- 
fer it to speak for itself. The usefulness of 
the JOURNAL is now established beyond the 
necessity of demonstration, and we were 
vlad to see it was so prominently recognized 
by the University Council at its recent 
meeting. : 

linally, we may say that we have tried to 
make our editorial we" a truly plural pro- 
noun. We have never intentionally made it 
the expression of an individual opinion, but 
rather have tried to give utterance to the 
wishes and feelings of a majority of the 
students. When it has done otherwise it 
has usually been when the united opinion of 
our editing committee has been adverse to 
that majority, and we felt we should not 
keep silent. These latter cases have been, 
however, few. 

Considering we have said enough about 
ourselves vend work we leave our readers to 
the tender mercies of our successors, and 
our successors to theirs: we have all con- 
fidence in both parties and hope their rela- 
tions will be as cordial as ours have been. 


HI: important changes in the curriculum 

for the Arts course, the addition of the 
course for the degree of D. Sc., and the re- 
formation of a course for the degree of 
LL.B.. are this issue announced. We have 
tried to give as full and satisfactory informa- 
tion as was possible in the space at our dis- 
posal, but for any further information on the 
subject we must refer our readers to the 
Calendar which will be published ina few 
weeks and which may be had on application. 
Special comment on these changes and ad- 
ditions is out of the question. They are very 
sweeping ; nothing that has been done is un- 
important, and a large amount of space 
might easily be taken up in showing their 
utility in this day and generation. No one 
can even glance over them without noticing 
the number of options and the chance this 
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offers to those desiring to take a special 
course. The creation of the degree of 
D. Sc. gives an opportunity to the specialist 
to prosecute further those particular studies 
which in his B.A. course he has chosen as 
his favorites. But while thus giving an op- 
portunity to specialists, those desiring to 
have a general education (as far as such a 
thing can now-a-days be spoken of,) are by 
no means debarred from obtaining it as 
easily as ever heretofore, in fact, if any- 
thing more easily, for the increased teaching 
staff and improved appliances must greatly 
benefit all those who in the future make 
Queen’s their Alma Mater. 

Another important change and one which 
the Journal has often advocated is the 
change in the requirements for the degree 
of M.A. Heretofore, as is well known to 
those connected with Queen’s, this degree 
has been given to any B.A. who two years 
after graduation wrote an approved thesis 
and paid the necessary fees. Now, as will 
be seen on reference, the standard has been 
raised. There is virtually an examination 
for the degree, and an M.A. of the future 
will be prima facie evidence of a higher 
scholarship than the ordinary B.A. This 
degree has also had a certain amount of 
practical utility given to it by being made 
one of the two degrees required before the 
degree of D. Sc. can be taken. 

Many also of the smaller changes, must 
also be beneticial and we would advise all 
interested to closely peruse them. Asto the 
re-established faculty of Law we will say a 
few words concerning it in another column. 


\ \ Vis are delighted (ifan editor may give 

way to his fedlings) that the Uni- 
versity authorities have resolved to establish 
a Law Faculty, and thus furnish to those 
who aspire to be our future lawyers and 
judges the same advantages in the study of 
their intended profession as do the Medical 
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School and the Divinity Hall to the would- 
‘be doctor and the would-be divine. The 
usefulness of a Law School must be ad- 
mitted by every intelligent man who has 
considered the matter. Facility and ac- 
curacy ih practice are best acquired in an 
office, but the study of law in its principles 
can be advantageously pursued only in a 
school under the guidance of men already 
trained in the theory and science of the pro- 
‘fession. As will be seen in another column 
-the necessity of a lawyer having a liberal as 
- well as a technical education has not been 
_ overlooked : the curriculum for LL.B. re- 
quires Languages, Natural Science, History 
_and Philosophy, as well as Law, Law, Law. 
Doubtless many of the students already at- 
tending Queen’s who intend to become 
Jawyers and have beenaiming at B.A., will 
now branch off from their fellows and go in 
for the more professional distinction of 
LL.B. We understand that on an average 
_ nearly one-half of the students at (ueen’s 
go into Law, so that, we fancy, the new 
‘lecturers will not have to address their re- 
marks to empty benches but will have fair 
classes (we have no reference to lady stu- 
.dents) from the first. Of the Professors or 
Lecturers it would be out of place to say 
anything, except that if we all live long 
enough, their faces may be used to adorn 
the pages of the JouRNAL. The new Facul- 
ty will, doubtless, soon meet and make all 
necessary arrangements as to fees, books 
of study, hours of lectures, etc., so that all 
may be in readiness for a successful com- 
mencement at the beginning of next session. 
We have not yet heard who is to be the 
Registrar of the Faculty, but any young 
man who feels within himself that he is des- 
tined to rival Coke, Mansfield or Erskine, 
and desires further information on the sub- 
ject of the Law classes, let him address our 
Mang. editor and we will see that his letter 
falls into proper hands. 
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meetings, the publication of prize 
lists and lists of passmen, etc., the last num- 
ber of our Journal for each session greatly 
resembles an official Gazette. - 
some respects it isone. While this renders 
it uninteresting to the ordinary outside 
reader, we feel that the large majority of 
our subscribers, who are those who are con- 
nected in some way with, and greatly inter- 
ested in, Queen's, will welcome these dry 
facts with pleasure and see in them an in- 
strument by which the rise or fall of our 
prosperity may be guaged. Looking at it 
in this light we present this number to our 
readers with pleasure, feeling convinced 
that there is no one, acquainted with the 
past history of Queen’s, but will feel, after 
perusal, that we are indeed mounting ener- 
getically upward, and that that era of pros- 
perity which all the sons of Queen’s felt and 
hoped was approaching has at last arrived. 
Looked at in some ways, however, our re- 
port may not seem to warrant much con- 
gratulation. For instance, the graduating 
class in Arts is this year much smaller than 
it has been for many years past, and in some 
of the classes the number of passmen is ex- 
ceeding'y small. This can be partially ex- 
plained by the fact that plucking has been 
rampant, and this session the number of ~ 
victims is far larger than usual. Apart from 
the usual causes of plucking another cause; 
originated by our peculiar curriculum has 
been at work; we refer to the privilege 
given to students to take as many or as few 
classes in a session as they choose, the only 
requirement being that they take at least 
thirteen particular classes during their 
under-graduate course and pass the re- 


This has 
offered an irresistible temptation to many 


Indeed, in 


quisite examinations thereon. 


to take more classes in a session than they 
have been able to manage, and hence the 
effort to do more than usual has with many . 








ended in doing a good deal less. This fea- 
ture we see has been remedied by the new 
regulations for the degree in Arts. We 
have no fear of plucking reducing our ef- 
ficiency, and the lesson taught to so many 
this vear will aid not only them but others 
in determining the hecessary standard of 
proficiency, a standard which we have little 
doubt will in future sessions be reached by a 
larger majority. 


I are glad to learn that Alex. Gunn, 
Iesq.. M.P. with his usual liberality 
has givena scholarship of $roo to be awarded 
on the result of the matriculation. This is 
just what was needed, as our matriculation 
scholarships are much below the value of 
those given in sister Institutions. A few 
more such scholarships would have the effect 
of greatly increasing the number of students, 
for it is to be expected that a man who is 
hard pressed will go where he can obtain 
the means to put him through college. even 
if his inclinations are otherwise. 


HIS atteution of our readers is called to 

the advertisements in their proper 

place for Professors in Natural Science and 

Classics. Also to our new and practicable 

departure in publishing a title-page and 

table of contents to add to the beauty of a 

bound volume of the JourNaL. These both 
speak for themselves. 


MEETINGS. 
ATHLETIC ASSOCTATION. 


HERE was a tolerably fair attendance 

of members in the History class-room 

on Friday last at the annual mecting of this 
Association. The retiring Sec.-Treas. re- 
ported a small balance. This satisfac- 
tory, considering that no aid was asked for 
outside the college. It was agreed to leave 
the arrangement of this year’s sports to the 


is 
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executive, who are all expected to be present 
in time next fall. It was agreed to invite 
deputations from all Universities in the 
Dominion to compete. Vrom the spirit 
manifested we have great hopes that our 
next athletic meeting will be highly success- 
ful. The following compose the executive 
for next season : 


Hon. President-——Principal Grant. 

Hon. Sec.-Treas.—John Hay, ’82. 

Committee — Messrs. O’Reilly, Mowat, 
Pollock, ’81 ; J. Young, H. IE. Young, Rath- 
bun, 82; R. L. Smith, ’83. 


MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 


Ft Trustees of the University met on Wednesday’ 
and Thursday, the 28th and 29th days of April, in 

the Convocation Hall. The meeting was held with closed 
doors, and there is no public report of proceedings, but 
we are enabled to make the following announcements. 
The appointments made were the following :-~ 

{examiner in Classics at next Matriculation—Dr, Mac- 
Nish, of Cornwall. 

Lecturer in Church History for 
Robt. Campbell, M.A., of Montreal, 

Lecturer in Apologetics for next session—Rev. T. F, 
Fotheringham, M.A., of Norwood, 

Representative to Medical Council for next five years— 
James McCammon, Esq., M.D. 

Lecturers in Law Faculty—the gentlemen named by 
the Council. 

The following re-arrangements of Professorships ;-— 


Professor Dupuis will take the classes of Mathematics 
and Chemistry ; Professor Williamson retaining the class 
of Natural Philosophy. 


It was decided to at once advertise for a Professor in 
Classics, and for a Professor of Natural Science, who is 
also to act as Librarian. 

It is also in contemplation to engage the services of a 
lecturer in Elocution, and we believe arrangements are in 
progress towards the appointment of a new Professor in 
Modern Languages, Professor Ferguson retaining the 
Chair of English Literature and History, which it is de- 
sired to make a more prominent one. 


next session—Rev. 


It was also decided to lease, for ten years, the college 
buildings lately occupied as class-rooms, to the Medical 
Faculty of the Royal College, ata nominal rent, on cer. 
tain conditions ; reserving, however, the old Convocatien 
Hall which is to be turned imto a gymnasium for the ac- 
commodation of students in Arts, Medicine, Science, Law, 
and Divinity. 

The Trustees also passed a cordial vote of thanks to 
those ladies who presented to the College the portrait of 
the late Rev. Prof. Mackerras, and passed resolutions re- 
lating to the great loss the College and University had 
sustained in the death of that gentleman, 
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JOHN WATSON, M.A. 


X\ XK J iTH this number we present to our subscribers 
the portrait of John Watson, M.A., Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Queen's. As we have 
elsewhere announced this will close the series for this 
session. In publishing this we should mention that for 
various reasons which put the matter out of our control, 
we have been compelled to go out of the order of pwlica- 
tion we had set for ourselves and have omitte] the por- 
traits of Prot. N. F. Dapuis, of the Chair of Chemistry. 
and George Ferguson, B.A.. Professor of Modern Lang- 
uages. We, of course, cannot bind our sucsessors, but 
think we can safely promise that our omission will be 
remedied next session. 
The subject of this 
sketch is of that nation 
which has supplied so 
many Professors to 
Queen's, being born in 
the City of 
Scotland, on the twenty- 
fifth of February, cight- 


Glasgow, 


een hundred and forty- 
seven. He has conse- 
quently just completed 


his thirty-third year. His 
native city being so 
splendidly supplied with 
educational institutions, it 
was unnecessary for him 
to yo abroad in the search 
for knowledge and he ob- 
tained all his collegiate 
education in Glasgow 
University, which he at- 
tended during the sessions 
1866-7, '67-8, '68-y, "69-70, 
‘yo-7t and ‘71-72. He 
took first prizes in the 
classes of Logic and 
Rhetoric, Moral Philoso- 
phy, English Literature 
and Junior Divinity ; and 
in April, 1872, graduated 
with the degree of M.A., taking first-class honors in Mental 
and Moral Philosophy and English Literature. Since he 
left Glasgow, some of his own stuilents have been in at- 
tendance there, and one of the classmates of the writer, 
who seems to be following in his footsteps and who is now 
taking a course of Mental and Moral Philosophy there, 
writes that Mr. Watson is well remembered, Professur 
Caird declaring that he was one of the most brilliant 
students with whom he every came in contact. 

At the time Mr. Watson graduated, the Chair of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in Queen's had been vacated by the 
removal of Prof. J. C. Murray to Montreal, and largely we 
believe through the influence of Dr. Caird, he received the 
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appointment in October, 1872, and at once entered on his 
duties. 


To those who have been in attendance since that date 
we need say nothing as to his power of teaching and expound- 
ing his Philosophy. His ability in developing general in- 
terest in a stu ly which usually is of absorbing interest to 
the few an! of absorbing dryness to the many, at once at- 
tracts the no‘ic: of the most superficial observer and so 
strong'y is that interest manifested that there are more 
competitors for honors in that class than in any other, and 
the only degrees in Science yet conferred by the Senate of 
Queen's are thos: in| Mental Science. Besides his neces- 
sury work in atten ling to pass and honor classes, Professor 
Watso1 has been busy with his pen as alist of lectures 
and articles will show. 

Many of these articles 
have attracted attention 
in prominent philosophi- 
cal circles. We do not 
consider ourselves cap- 
commenting 
either on these or on the 
Philosophy he 


able of 
teaches. 
Irom among several criti- 
cisms on his articles-— 
some of them of a much 
more laudatory nature — 
we quote one from The 
Academy, of July, 1875, 


on one of his most re- 
cent articles. 
“The  Yournal — of 


Speculative Philosophy for 
April contains the com- 
mencement of a striking 
criticism of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's Metaphysic in 
an article by Mr. John 
Watson on “The World 
as Force.” Mr. Watson 
criticises Mr. Spencer 
from a standpoint not 
unlike that which Prof. 
Green has recently put 
forward in the pages of 
the Contemporary Review; 
but he states this position 
with a feeshness and lucidity which will be welcome te 
muny readers, ‘Lhe article must be read to be appre- 
claterd, 

We su join the titles of several of the productions of 
his vigorous pen:—In the Canadian Monthly, ‘ Science 
and Relgioa, a reply to Professor Tyndall,” May, 1876, 
“ Darwinism and Morality,” October, 1876; “Evolution and 
Morality,” August, 1877; “ Prof. Tyndall’s Materialism,” 
Marcu, 1875; °° A Phase of Modern Thought,” November, 
157). 

In the Fournal of Speculative Philosophy, ‘‘ Empiricism. 
and Common Logic; " Kant's Reply to Hume;" Hedon- 
ism and Utilitarianism ;" “‘ The Relativity of knowledge ;" 
two articles on ‘The World as Force,” with special refer- 
ence to tae philusuphy of Herbert Spencer. 
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CONVOCATION. 
Closing of the 39th Session. 
LIST OF PASS AND PRIZE MEN, ETS. 


HE formal closing of the Thirty-ninth Session of 
Queen's University, and the last Convocation, in 

all likelihood, to be held within the old and endeared 
walls, took place on the afternoon of Wednesday, the 25th 
ult., at 3 o'clock. Long before the stated hour, however. 
the hall was filled, and by the time the !aculty 
and graduating classes descended from = the upper 
chamber amid the usual respectful uproar of the students, 
every available spot was occupied, many being unable to 
Bet within the doorway, proving that the public were as 
interested as ever in this yearly momentous occasion. 
Besides the many city friends of the college. were gathered 
alumni and others from a distance. the whole scene pre- 
Senting an attractive appearance, the scarlet and white 
hoods of the academic costume contrasting with the sombre 


‘gZOw ; : % 
gowns, while the beauty of the city which was abundantly 


Tepresented added a charm to the whole. 
are platform with Vice-Chancellor and Principal 
» D.D., who presided, and the several Professors in 
ie and Theology, sat Rev. J. I’. Stevenson, 
Bell eae - Rev. Dr. Wardrope, Guelph; Rev. Dr. 
Gord alkerton ; Rey. Dr. McNish, Cornwall; Rev. D. M. 
oan o” B.D., Ottawa; Rev. Donald Ross, B.D.” La- 
C Se Rev. 1. J.Macdonnell, B.D., Toronto; Rev. J. 
Go Guelph; D. B. Maclennan, M.A. Q.C., 
Mitchell : Rev. M. W. McLean, M.A. and Rev. D. 
G. Sea Rev. Dr. Neill, Burnbrae ; Rev. T. 
Esq, ee A. Morris, D.C.L.:G. M. Macdonnell, 
Scarbor, : George Davidson, Esq.; Rev. M. MacGillivray, 
MA. Oe Rev. T. S. Chambers, Sunbury ; John Herald, 
wk : ae F Rev. Jas. G. stewart; Dr. Davies; R. V. 
ec nd A. P. Knight, past and present Registrars of 
Ouncil ; John Carruthers, Esq., His Worship the 
ie and professors of the Military College. 
tion ee Grant opened the exercises by reading a por- 
varioy cripture and prayer, after which he called on the 
wei a members of the Faculty to distribute the prizes 
aiecher ge monthly examinations, each recipient as he 
fellow. orward being greeted with the applause of his 
Students, 
ieee published the prize list in full last issue we will 
€ it here, 
Pr eee Rev. Prof. Mowat, M.A., read the sub- 
“ tst of the gainers of scholarships. 


Scholarships, 


cc Memorial—6o—Junior Mathematics—A. Shortt. 
Gre 8, Toronto—$50—Chemistry—J. Hay. 
cohig f8—Ethics—J. A. McArthur. 
Catar. $50 —Natural Science—J. P. Hume. 
Grant) aqul—$50—History—W. Meikle (with honor of 


M . ‘ 
cIntyre—$50-—Senior Mathematics—-W. Spankie. 


™4YOr, clergy : ies ; 
: »Clergymen of the various denominations in the 
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Prince of Wales-—-$60—-Mathematics, Natural Philoso- 
phy and Chemistry—W. Briden. 

Church (1}—$60 —Junior Greek—-S. W. Dyde (with 
honor of Church (2) and Glass Memorial). 

Church (2)---$60- Rhetoric and English Literature—D. 
McTavish. ; 

Church (3)-—$60-—Logic and Metaphysics —A. R. 
ton (with honor of St. Andrew's. Toronto). 

Leitch Memorial (2)— $8o- -]. Ross, B.A. 

The Principal then proceeded to open the sealed en- 
the essays containing the 
successful competitors for 


Lin- 


velopes, which 
author's name, to ascertain the 
the University prizes, with the following result : 


accompany 


Prize Essayists. 

Carmichael Prize (for essay on Electric Light) --$25— 
H. H. McMillan. 

McLennan Prize (for essay on the Philosophy of Sir 
William Hamilton)—®25—Kev. James Awde, This essay 
was s0 excellent that Mr. Awde is to be asked to deliver it 
as a course of lectures next session. : 

Lewis Prize (for lecture on and Peter i. 5—-7)-—$25— 
James Ross, B.A. 

The Gold Medals were next presented. the Mayor's by 
his Worship himself; the following have won this distinc- 
tion :— 

Gold Medallists, 

Carruthers Mental and Moral Philosophy—A. B. Mc- 
Callum. 

Senate—History--Daniel McTavish. 

Mavor's—-Chemistry—-Lewis W. Shannon, B.A. 

After the reading of the honor list, Dr. Fowler, on be- 
half of the Medical Faculty presented prizes and certifi- 
cates to Messrs. Galbraith and Odlum for class and Hos- 
pital work, and $120 to H. H.Chown, B.A., who had credit- 
ably filled the arduous duties of sole Demonstrator in the 
Royal during the session. Following this, came the cere- 
mony of laureation, the most interesting event of the day. 
It wasso to the trembling senior, at least, as he kneeled on 
that downy cushion. thecoveted posture since his freshman 
days. On the following gentlemen degrees were confer- 
red :— 

BACHELOR OF ARTS (B.A.)—J. D. Bissonnette, Stirling ;. 


W. Briden, Odessa; J. A. McArthur, Kincardine; A. B. 
McCallum, Paisley; H. H. McMillan, Lochiel ; W. Ww. 
Daly, Napanee. sa 

Master oF Arts (M.A,)—J]. Cumberland, B,A., Rose- 
mont ; John Herald, B.A., Dundas;. G. C. Patterson, 
B.A., Collingwood. 

Bachetor oF Divinity (B.D.}—Rev. J. C. Smith, M. 
A., Guelph; Rev. Prof. Hart, M.A., Winnipeg. 

Doctor or Mevicine (M.D.)--H. H. Chown, B.A,, 
Kingston; J. G. Clark, Schomberg; Lewis E. Day, King- 
ston: Charles R. Dickson, Kingston ; John E. Galbraith, 
Bowmanville; John H. Knight, Wallaceburg; M. Mc- 
Phadden, Kincardine; John Odlum, Lucknow; H. H. 
Reeve, Kingston; W. D. Reid, Kingston; W. H. Waddell, 
Perth: T. C. Wilson, B.A... Glencoe; C, T. Empey. 
Kingston ; and W. A. Lavell, Kingston, (when he attains 
the age of 21 years). 

The students selected by the departing classes on being 
called delivered themselves in an able manner, each of an 
interesting and well-timed Valedictory address. This 
feature is a novel one in the history of this Institution, 


but was well received by all present, and while A. B. 
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McCallum for the Arts and J. E. Galbraith for the Medi- 
cal students have the honor to be the first valedictorians, 
we are confident the custom will never be allowed to 
droop, so successful was its introduction, but that the 
honor of being ‘ Valedictorian " will be esteemed by the 
studentsasitshould. We hail theintroJuction of these in- 
teresting farewell aldress2s with delight, as we see in it 
but another indication that Queen's is advancing, and are 
sorry that our space will not allow us to reproduce the 
inaugural efforts. 


The class in divinity not having put forth a representa- 
tive on account of their inherent modesty, as the Principal 
said, he made some remarks for them, together with a 
few words of advice directed to the students in general. 


GENTLEMEN,—On previous years I addressed the mem- 
bers of the graduating classes, but this year the valedic- 
torians have taken my place, and I have nothing to add to 
what has been already so well said. The Divinity Stu- 
dents~—-that you might not be oppressed with valedictories 
—_did not avail themselves of their privilege of nominating 
one of their number, and therefore | may be their spokes- 
man fora moment. We have so much to do at these 
April Convocations that it seems to me that we might 
with advantage divide them in future into two sessions. 
Full opportunity would thus be given to the Principal as 
well as to the representatives of the students in their various 
Faculties, and also to some of the distinguished strangers 
who honor us with their presence, to speak wards appro- 
priate to an occasion fraught with profound interest to so 
many of the future lea ters of tae people. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE Divincry Crass,—-You may have 
read recently some articles that have appeared in_periodi- 
cal literature on the connection of Religion an.l Morality 
in which it has been maintaine| in effect that morality 
owes nothing to religion, and that the world would continue 
to be quite as moral as it now 1s if it lost all sense of re- 
ligion and all faith in the living God. I do not intend to 
discuss the abstract question. Men of robust common 
“sense will not be apt to trouble themselves much with it, 
except for the opportunity which they may thereby seize 
of declaring the truth in quarters where otherwise it might 
not be often heard, and where silence would be taken to 
imply that judgment was allowed to go by default. It is 
abundantly clear from the facts of every day life that the 
human race is not in a condition to spare any of the mo- 
tives or impulses that induce men_to act virtuously, and 
that it would be a great blessing if we could add a few ad- 
ditional impulses without subtracting a single one. It is 
also indubitable that religious men must have all the 
motives that the unbeliever has, p/us certain others which 
he has not. Well, the world cannot afford to throw away 
that plus. 

Apart from the abstract question which may be consid- 
ere settled, there can be no doubt that religious belief 
will not strengthen morality unless the religion is really 
believed. And the great sign that religious belief is 
genuine is the life of the representatives of religion, as far 
as their life can be seen and tested by outsiders. Hence 
in my opinion one of the strongest bulwarks of public and 
general morality is the conviction on the part of the pev- 
ple that clergymen as a class maintain a lofty standard of 
morality, that they are pure in life, unselfish, and ready to 
do their duty without ostentation and without shrinking. 
Let that belief be shaken and the effects on popular 
morality would be disastrous. By your lives you are thus 
to a great extent the guardians of morality, and you should 
never forget the noble watchward, ‘ Noblesse oblige.’ 
Nothing shows this more clearly than the exaggerated 
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importance that is often attached to the language and 
conduct of some of our weaker brethren. A member of 
any other professicn may be guilty of offences, but no 
stigma is on that account attached to his profession. He 
is referred to in the newspapers as a man and a_ brother. 
The fact of his being a lawyer, doctor, engineer, merchant 
or mechanic is of course mentioned, but without any sig- 
nificance attached to the fact. Should a hundred mer- 
chants fail or be guilty of immoralities, it is not thought 
to reflect on those merchants who do not fail or who are 
not guilty. But should a clergyman fall into sin, it is 
telegraphed all over the world, particular stress being laid 
on the fact that he is a clergyman. The great censor 
morum of our century carries the startling news to every 
house, along with excellent homilies on the sin of dissimu- 
lation, and sometimes with insinuations that from one 
member of the cloth you may judge as to all. Or, should 
a weak brother make a silly speech on any subject, it is 
sure to be headed in the report as ‘ Clerical Folly." Let 
a merchant make a similar speech, and it is considered 
to be not mercantile, but only human folly, This differ- 
ence of treatment shows clearly how much is expected of 
you. I for one do not complain of it as injustice. I am 
glad thatit isso. The world expects more of us—as far as 
morality at any rate is concerned—than it does of other 
professions, and this is the world’s tribute to you. Under- 
stand clearly then that you will be judged by a different 
standard from that applied to other men. You are ex- 
pected not only to preach, but to be living witnesses of the 
exalted truth you preach. You would not have it other- 
wise, amsure. For if the truth you preach has not 
reached the core of your own being and become part of 
the very warp and woof of your nature, you have no guar- 
antee than it can reach others. ‘ 

Go forth then to your work, resolved with divine 
strength to imitate the Master who calmly issued the 
challenge to His enemies, “ which of you convinceth me 
of sin!’ Do not preach above your experience ; and 
let men learn from your brave and modest, your 
truthful and straightforward lives more even than they 
learn from your preaching. The ministers of a true re- 
ligion must represent in their characters and lives the 
highest type of true manliness, or what can we do but 
hide our heads for shame and mutely confess that we are 
not true men, but only as Carlyle puts it, “ hollow shapes 
or masks under which no living Figure or Spirit dwells!" 

I thank you from my heart for your conduct during the 
session. You made my work light and pleasant. You 
have proved yourselves as a class earnest scholars. May 
God bless you abundantly as teachers! 

Having thus spoken as Professor of Theology, | must 
as Principal of the University address a very few words to 
the students generally. Gentlemen, the Professors in 
Arts and in Medicine have informed me from time to time 
that no previous session has been characterized by such 
uniform hard work and such general good conduct on the 
part of their students. Of course, among nearly two hun- 
dred young men there will be occasional noisy ebullitions, 
and the Senate has no desire to make too much of these. 
I shall continue to trust to your own good sense and your 
self-respect for the preservation of discipline more than to 
all other influences combined. As long as the general 
tone of the students is what it has been this session there 
can be no room for idlers, and no toleration for even the 
appearance or beginnings of dissipation. Those of you 
who have passed your respective examinations in your 
different years, | congratulate as only one who has himself 
trodden the same ground can. You have gained one step. 

Ise it as a stepping stone. Those of you who have failed 
I sympathize with, and I say this with all brotherly feel- 
mg. Limplore of you, do not be discouraged. ‘The great 
work of a College is to teach men how to learn and how 








to work 4nd how to cultivate habits of work, and often we 
learn more from our failings than from our successes. 
Perhaps you have been fancying during the past few days 
that it would have been better had you attended a college 
where plucking is unknown, You will not think so in 
after vears. 

Students of (Jueen's, remember that wherever you g0, 
the reputation of your Alma Mater is very much in your 
hands. I bid you farewell for the summer with the ut- 
most confidence that her fair reputation shall not suffer 
through fault of yours. 


The Vice-Principal, Dr. Williamson, presented the fol- 
lowing as worthy of honorary degrees, stating why the 
University chose thus to honor them : 


Mr. Vick-CHANCELLOR,—I have the honor to present 
Rev. John Cook, D.D., Principal of Morrin College, Que- 
bec, as one on whom the Senate desires to confer “the 
degree of ILL.D., in special recognition of his services on 
behalf ot higher education in Canada. Dr. Cook was one 
of that band of far seeing men who 40 years ago founded 
Queen's University. At one time he filled the position of its 
Principal and Professor of Divinity. He was unanimously 
elected the first Chancellor when that office was_institut- 
ed. How well and faithfully he discharged the duties of 
that high office I need not say. It is known to all who 
attended the Convocations over which he presided. In 
the city of Quebec he has been a centre of life and influ- 
ence for good in everything pertaining to the welfare of 
the community during the long period of his ministry and 
as the head of Morrin College. He has with scanty means 
upheld a high standard of collegiate training and given to 
the Church some of its most efficient ministers. On the 
union of the four churches which now constitute the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, he was unanimously elect- 
ed the first Moderator. Queen's University desires to 
give its emphatic acknowledgment of his noble character 
and life long services. 

Mr, Vice-CHANCELLOR,—I have the honor to present 
John Thorburn, Esq., M.A., Rector of Ottawa Collegiate 
Institute, as one worthy to receive the degree of LL.D. 
Mr. Thorburn has gained a high reputation as a scholar, 
teacher, examiner, and a thinker abreast of the great ques- 
tions that lie on the border land between science and 
Teligion His students have repeatedly carried off the 
Gilchrist Scholarship. Those of them who take a Uni- 
versity course in Canada are distinguished for accurate 
Scholarship. The Government have recognized his merits 

Y appointing him one of the examiners of the Royal 
Military College. The position of President of the Ottawa 
Literary and Scientific Society to which he was elected 
Some years ago is another proof of the estimation in which 
he is held. 
| Mr. Vice-CHANCELLOR,--I present to you as a father 
in the church worthy to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity the Rev. George Bellis, of Belfast, Ireland. 
Fifty years ago Mr. Bellis was minister of Donegall Street 
Church, Belfast. Soon after he was appointed Mission 
Secretary of the General Synod of Ulster, and at the 
union of that Synod with the Secession Synod in 1540. 
General Mission Secretary of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland. This important office he has held for 49 years, 
discharging its duties with fidelity, zeal and effictency. 
He has been distinguished for his enlightened interest In 
the Canadian Church and in all the Colonial Churches. 

or many years he has been editor of the Missionary 
Herald, and is the author of numerous articles of high 
theological value, and of a large bedy of important mis" 
Sionary literature. In 1877 he was ‘unanimously appointed 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Irish Church, 
the highest proof that could be given of the esteem in 
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which he was held by all his brethren. He is worthy of 
honor, not only on the part of his brethren, but of the 
whole Church of Christ. 

Mr. Vice-CuanceLLor,—1 have the honor to .present 
Rev. G. L. McKay as worthy to receive the degree of 
D.D. Mr. Mackay was sent as missionary to Northern 
Formosa in 1871, and he has since labored there with ex- 
traordinary devotion and success. Wisely concluding at 
the outset that the work was too great for one, however he 
might multiply himself, and that a people so distinctive 
and conservative as the Chinese, could be reached best 
through the agency of their own countrymen, he selected a 
number of promising young men, who attached themselves 
to him, and trained them to be his helpers. He became 
in himself a whole faculty of Theology, and in itinerating 
from town to town in apostolic fasRion it has been his 
wont to take his students with him and train them prac- 
tically to be able preachers and teachers. He has already 
built 20 chapels in Northern Formosa and has been able 
to place a native minister in each, Such a man is already 
a true Doctor of Divinity and we desire to recognize his 
great work, as a teacher and Missionary Bishop, by con- 
ferring all the honor it is in our power to bestow. 


Mr. VicE-CHANCELLOR,—I have the honor to present 
Rev. J. F. Stevenson, Minister of Emmanuel Church, 
Montreal, as one worthy to receive the degree of D.D. Mr. 
Stevenson studied in University College, London, and took 
the degrees of B.A., and LL.B, from London University. 
Before coming to Canada he bore a high reputation in the 
Congregational Church of England, a church which in- 
cludes in its ministry an unusually large proportion of 
thoughtful and highly cultured men. Dr. Stevenson has well 
sustained in Canada his reputation as a preacher, lecturer 
and writer, able to deal with the root questions of thought 
and life, and to adapt the gospel to the actual necessities 
of the present day. His theology rests on the double 
basis of historic facts that mirror universal history and of 
a sound philosophy whose principles are the laws of 
universal reason and conscience. He believes that Science 
and Scholarship are the best tricnds of religion; that 
truth is wider than any of our systems, and so mighty that 
it demands as the condition of its victory nothing but 
freedom. In token of their appreciation of his character, 
ability and services, his brethren have elected him Chair- 
man of the Board of their Collegiate Institution and 
President of their’ Union, so that in honoring him we 
desire to honor the whole Congregational Church in the 
Dominion. 

‘The Rev. J. F. Stevenson, of Emmanuel Congregational 
Church, Montreal, was the last to receive the honorable 
degree of Doctor in Divinity. The rev. gentleman being 
present was asked by the Vice-Chancellor to say a few 
words, when he stepped forward and delivered an address, 
whose beautiful drapery of language and precision of 
scholarly thought showed in this as in the other cases that 
the academic distinction which had just been conferred 


was well merited. 


The Doctor said he appreciated the honour _ be- 
cause it had been bestowed during his presidency 
of the Congregational Union of Ontario and Quebec, as he 
was sure it was intended to reflect upon the denomination 
of which he was in a certain sense officially representative. 
He thanked the authorities of the University as far as that 
was the case. If he hada choice as to the source from 
which this title should be given to him, he could not have 
wished it to come from any other than the University of 

Queen's. He valued the honor because of his sympathy 
with the principles of this College. This University had 
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definite principles. He enlarged upon the value and_im- 
portance of any institution of learning having such definite 
principles, and illustrated his point by showing the ad- 
vantage of these in intellectual matters, in the domain of 
art, or in the duty of living a practical life. Upon this 
other ground he valued the honor which had been bestow- 
ed upon him, that while this University was known by its 
formulated principles, its authorities did not confound 
these with opinions, and attempt to be sectarian in their 
action. Dr. Stevenson remarked that it was his good for- 
tune to be a graduate of the University of London, which 
was so remarkably Catholic that it received students with 
or without religious opinion. The consequence was that 
it did not educate young men in a Wesleyan, or Baptist. 
or Episcopalian groove. An earnest student could not but 
acquire from such experience a liberal sympathy with men. 
He learned human character. While he had enjoyed after 
this a corrective process to any undue liberty of thought 
by attending, as he had done, an orthodox Theological 
College, yet he was most thankful for the humanizing in- 
fluences of his University career. He believed Queen's to 
be in the same way non-sectarian in principles, and hence 
he could not have desired his academic title to come from 
any other source. Then turning to his fellow-graduates, 
Dr. Stevenson spoke some earnest words of loving counsel. 
From those in Arts he hoped good things in the future. 
With the advantage they had gained from a liberal and 
cultivated training they were now to enter upon the 
special course of study and experience which would fit 
them for practical duties in life. He felt deeply incebted 
to the Valedictorian of the Medical graduates for pointing 
out that there was nothing sectarian in their studies, and 
for exposing the unjust allegation that the members of 
their profession were not in sympathy with the Christian 
thought of the age. The intellectual activity and the very 
restlessness of our age was a promise to him of progress 
in the future such as our world had never witnessed in 
the past. Instead of being alarmed at the investigations 
of the day, it gave him pleasure to believe that these 
would compel us to think our Christianity into forms in 
which it would take firmer hold than ever upon the reason 
and conscience of mankind. Dr. Stevenson again thanked 
the University authorities for the honor they had done 
him, and having wished his fellow-graduates a successful 
and happy future, he resumed his seat amid loud and 
rapturous applause. 


As the afternoon had far advanced the Principal said 
he would omit the usual announcements, which will be 
found in the Calendar, after which he thus addressed the 


assembly : 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CoNnvocaTION AND LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN,—Before closing this Convocation, the last 
we expect to hold in this hall. it gives me much pleasure 
to speak to you the customary good words of review, of 
augury, and of thanks for your interest in what we may call 
~-in a country so young as Ontario—our Venerable Uni- 
versity. When I begin the review, amid all that is cheering 
and hopeful, one irreparable loss comes up before us, and 
makes the past a black year. We shall ever remember 
it for the death of Professor Mackerras more than for any 
other event connected with its varied story. It would not 
be fitting for me to enlarge on this occasion upon the rare 
excellencies of his character, though his loss is still fresh 
in our memories, and though almost every week since the 
public funeral which the University and city spontaneous- 
ly accorded to him, I have received letters from one part 
of the country or another, or from the United States, 
Europe or Asia, filled with mourning on account of his 
untimely departure from us. 
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Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus * 
Tam Cari Capitis ? 

Cui Pudor, et Justitiae Soror 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas 
Quando ullum inveniet parem?— - 


As long as Queen's endures, so long will his memory 
endure part of our most treasured inheritance, I rejoice 
that we are not to be without living memorials of him. 
Enough has already been subscribed to founda Mackerras. 
Scholarship of $100 in connection with the chair he filled 
so well, and a meeting of subscribers held to-day agreed 
to establish this at once and to keep the fund open for a 
year when definite action may be taken as to the perman- 
ent form that the Mackerras Memorial is to assume. We 
trust that during the ensuing year more may be done than 
has yet been indicated. The letter which I am about te 
read conveys another memorial of him to us. 


“To the Vice-Chancellor of the Convocation of Queen's: 

University : 

Rev. aND Dear Sir,—A number of ladies in Kingston. 
and elsewhere, who knew and appreciated the late Rev. 
Professor Mackerras, deeply regretting that his lamented. 
death deprives this Convocation of the familiar presence 
of one long so intimately associated with (Queeen’s Uni- 
versity, have thought it most fitting that he should here- 
after be represented by a memorial portrait. They have 
most heartily united in procuring the accompanying por- 
trait in oil, of which we on their behalf request your 
acceptance, in the hope that it may long perpetuate within: 
the walls of this University the memory of his devoted. 
and faithful labors for her well-being, as well as the influ- 
ence of his revered and noble life. 


Signed on behalf of a large number of subscribers, 


Jessie GRANT, 

\ Louisa J. MACDONALD, 
Emma Mowat, 
ALicge S. RoGERS, 
AGNES MAULE MACHAR, 
Mary P. SMITH, 
ELEANOR MACDONNELL, 
W. M. FRASER, 
A. M. MAcPHERSON, 
HarriET McINTYRE.” 


The Principal then unveiled the portrait and pror 
ceeded : 


I am sure that tte Convocation accepts with gratitude. 
this gift from the ladies who have so gracefully testified 
their love for one who honored them ; all the more because: 
what they have done in his honor they did immediately, 
spontaneously, without parade, and withcut soliciting any 
one for help except by circular sent to those believed to- 
be anxious to have a share in the tribute they wished to: 
pay. 
Our thanks are also due the Rev. A. B. Nicholson and. 
to Mr. Woods for the manner in which they came to our 
help in his last sickness and since his death. To enable 
him to go to Peterboro at the Christmas holidays, Mr. 
Nicholson offered, and actually commenced, to teach his. 
classes as long as he might be absent. And after his 
death, Mr. Woods stepped into the gap at a day's notice, 
and took up his work as none but a teacher and scholar 
of the first class could have done. 

The Convocation held on May 3oth, 1879, when His 
Excellency the Governor-General and H.R.H. the Prin- 
cess [Louise laid the foundation stones of our new_build- 
ings, marks a memorable era in our Academic history. 
Hitherto, Queen's coufd hardly be said to have had a 
fixed dwelling-place. As successive buildings enshrined 
the depositum of revealed religion before the temple was 








erected, so our sacred deposit was garried about from 
house to house—each good for the present distress—but 
by no means worthy of the august inhabitant. Now the 
vision of a temple sufficiently spacious and massive to 
Tepresent the influences it is to embody is taking shape 
before our eyes. On next University Day we hope to 
‘open and dedicate it with thanksgivings to God for the 
highest good of man, And as the old tabernacle remain- 
-ed at Gibeon long after the new temple was consecrated in 
Jerusalem, and the sanctity of both places was recogmzed, 
so I trust shall it be with our old and new. The Univer- 
sity needs both. This good house should not be put to 
any save academic uses. If it can be appropriated for 
that Faculty for which it was built, this hall perhaps ex- 
cepted for a gymnasium where the students of Arts, Law, 
Medicine and Theology can meet together as the child- 
ren of a common mother, it seems to me that the fitness 
of things would be respected. (Applause.) I hope the 
Trustees understand those cheers. 

A new era is the time to make any re-arrangements in 
the course of study that past experience and a_ wise fore- 
sight of the needs and tendencies of the age show to be 
desirable. Re-arrangements and changes will be indicat- 
ed in the Journat and fully expressed in the Calendar. 
We intend to have a Faculty of Law in operation next 
session. (Jueen's then will be in possession of all its 
faculties, 

As to new scholarships, 1 have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing 

(1) That Alexander Gunn, Esq., M.P., for the City of 
Kingston, gives a Scholarship of $100, to be awarded for 
peaeral proficiency at the next Matriculation [Examina- 
lon, 

(2) That the Mackerras Memorial Scholarship of $100 
for classics will be open for competition at the next Ma- 
triculation Examination. 

__ (3) That the McNab and Horton Scholarship has been 
revived and raised to the amount of $75. 
(4) That M, C. Cameron, Esq., M.P., has established a 
Scholarship of $60 a year, to be awarded to the best 
Gelic scholar, speaker, or reader. ‘This and the Marion 
Stewart McDonald Scholarship, will be competed for 
Immediately after Matriculation Examination. 
I hail the establishment of the M. (©, Cameron Scholar- 
ship as a sign that the sons of the Geel are not indifferent 
to the claims of their own expressive language, a lang- 
Suage more venerable than that of Greece or Rome, so 
Ancient indeed that high authorities in. philology declare 
that it is the original stock of the Indo-European lan- 
Buages, People who live surrounded by nature's most 
eautiful forms often go abroad to fall into regulation 
Taptures over everything lauded in the guide-books. So, 
‘Students of comparative grammar have roamed far and 
wide to explore Icelandic and Vinnish, High Dutch and 

Ow Dutch, when at their own doors lay the treasures of 
t elsh, Erse and Galic all unheeded. These languages, 
ae are not dead but living. They area living power in 

urown country. They are entwined with the treasured 
Memories, and the sacred affections of a race that 1s 
fe by its affections rather than by the more super- 
is or Processes of logic. It has been argued that woman 
mor purer mould than man, because she can become 
ors impure. So it might be argued that a Highlander 
res the noblest stock because he can degrade 
B Highine completely. And the surest way to degrade 
Dative cate is by making him ashamed of his oe 
whose ao I have no sympathy with martinets 
ole EA eal of beauty is Dutch landscape Ee 
aes aoe hates national societies, and reproachful uy 
could be = should not we all be Canadians : as ee 
not unde -anadians only by forgetting the past. He does 
rstand why any one should speak French, Ger- 
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man, or Gaelic when English comes naturally to him. 
His contribution to the Indian question in the States or 
Canada is the suggestion that the red man will soon die 
out. His hope for society, that it: may approximate to the 
commune or to the condition of things realized in China. 
His solution of the University problem, absorption in- 
to one—only one institution—in some big village. His 
idea of the millenium or of heaven itself, a gigantic brick- 
yard. I trust that the Highland language may prove to 
all such leveliers what the Highland garb proved to the 
inartinets of the British army. It defied, and then con- 
quered them ; and its acknowledged influences for good 
revolutionized the previous system under which every- 
thing distinctive of particular regiments was being sacri- 
ficed to the demon of uniformity. Each regiment is now 
allowed to cherish its peculiar marks, badges or signs, 
and this variety tends to develop a living unity instead of 
a dead uniformity. So, national life is rich according as 
it cherishes all the elements that constitute it ; and the 
Highland clement is so potent and noble a_ factor in Ca- 
nadian society that we would not willingly let the High- 
land tongue die. All honor to Professor Blackie for his 
determination to have a chair of Gaelic in Edinburgh 
University | All honor to the Welsh for their Eistedfodd, 
their Welsh newspapers, preachers, and poets, not in 
Britain only but in restless New York. They are all the 
better citizens of England or of the States because they 
have not cast off their Welsh inner life as a snake sloughs 
its skin. Never think that you can benefit men by de- 
nationalizing them. You must not even attempt to 
christianize them at the expense of their nationality. 
The sad results of the labors of many an carnest but 
ignorant missionary ought to serve as beacons here. 1 
\eelcome then everything doue to give a duc place to every 
strand that makes up the strong cable of our national 
character. In particular, may we liye to see the day when 
,it shall no more be said that there is not a Chair of 
Gelic in any University on this continent, when we shall 
have one in Queen's at any rate, and when there shall be 
an annual re-union of those in the Dominion who under- 
stand that the truest monument—the only monument 
that cannot lie—of any people is its language, and that the 
world would be poorer should the language of our own 
true-hearted forefathers be allowed to perish ! 

Gentlemen of the Convocation, allow me in conclusion 
to congratulate you on your choice of a new Chancellor, 
in the stead of our grand old Dr. Cook. Either of the 
candidates proposed would have done vou honor, To 
me it was a Satisfaction that one whom J have had peculiar 
opportunities of getting acquainted with, and whom I re- 
spect and love the more I know him, should have been 
chosen by your suffrages. I may say, too, that when the 
election of their academic head is by judges, clergymen, 
lawyers, doctors, and other scholars all over the country. 
and when each voter—instead of getting a consideration 
for his vote as is satd to be the case sometimes in other 
elections—has to give money in order to be allowed to 
exercise his franchise, an election means something as an 
indication of general confidence and respect. Sandford 
Fleming is a man whose scientific attainments, literary 
powers, and long service to the country—service that few 
are in a position rightly to estimate—entitle to any posi- 
tion of honor among those whé know how to appreciate 
men. Like Caesar, who not only made great wars, but 
wrote the best history of them, Mr. Fleming builds great 
railways and writes the story of their construction in a 
way that makes the dryest details interesting. But not 
because of the interest he has always taken in Canadian 
Universities, not for his scientifis knowledz3, not for his 
work, but for a higher reason | congratulate you on your 
Chancellor. He has by sheer dynamic force cf character 
elevated the whole profession of Canadian engineering. 
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His name is a tower of strength for righteousness and 
truth in the tents of voyageurs-*ret, white and half- 
breed—-and in the camps of surveyors and engineers from 
the Ottawa to the Pacific. Such a man in such a position 
may make enemies, but one who follows the polestar of 
duty must always count upon that as a necessary incident 
in his career. . 

The University Council has decided that the installa- 
tion of the Chancellor shall take place on or soon after 
University Day, that is. the 16th of October ensuing. 


Convocation was then dismissed with the benediction. 


Passmen in Arts, 
JUNIOR LATIN. 


1, 5. W. Dyde, Ottawa; 2, 1). FE. Mundell, Kingston ; 
3, W. Nicol, Cataraqui; 4, A. Givan, Cambellford; 5, W. 
Chambers, Sunbury ; 6, A. Shortt, Walkerton; 7, A. L. 
Smith, Cornwall; 3, Y. T. Renton, Kingston; 9, A. 

Thomson, Walkerton; £0, R. K, Ovens, Wilton; 11, J. J. 
’ Steele, Pinkerton; 12, J. McLeod, Belfast, P.E.I.; 13, 
R. L. Smith, Appleton, Wis.; 14, W. H. Macnee, King- 
ston; 15, J. 9. Skinner, Kingston ; 16, J. A. Grant, Guelph; 
17, RK, Gow, Wallacetown ; 18, J. Murray, New Glasgow, 
N.S.; 19, J. M. Shaw, Portsmouth ; 20, A. J. Goold, Hali- 
fax, N. S.; 21, E. EL Britton, Kingston: 22, W. 5. 
Bethune, Wingham ; 23, C. Devana, Sydenham: 24, C. 
McArthur, Beaverton; 25, A. McAuley, Pictou, N.S. ; 26, 
J. M. Sherlock, Kingston ; 27, H. A. Wright, Williams- 
ville; 28, A. Patterson, Richmond, Que. : 29 J. G. Hoop- 
er, Kingston. 








SENIOR LATIN. 


1, J. Hay, Pinkerton ; 2, A. J. Stevenson, Minden; 3, 
H. H. McMillan, Lochiel; 4, A. McLaren, Lakeside; 35, 
R. Moir, Hensall; 6, R. W. Irvine, Hastings; 7, M. S. 
Robertson, Kingston ; 8, J. R. Johnston, Chesterville; 9, 
J. Young, Colborne; ro, W. Hay, Paisley; 11, E. Forres- 
ter, Mallorytown; 12, H. E, Young, Napanee; 13, W. 
Spankie, Wilhamsville; rq. J. A. Brown, Beaverton; 15, H. 
B. Rathbun, Mill Point; 16, J. Moore, Phillipston ; 17, J. 
O'Reilly, Kingston ; 18, D. Forrest, Sharbot Lake: 19, 
I. Newlands, Kingston. 


JUNIOR GREEK. | 


1, $. W. Dyde; 2, D. E. Mundell ; 3, W. Nicol: 4, A. 
Givan; 5, f.T. Renton; 6, A. L. Smith; 7, W, Cham- 
bers; 8, A. Shortt; gy, A. Thomson; to, J. McLeod; 11, 
J. Steele; 12, J. Murray ; 13, W.H. Macnee: 14, M. 5S. 

Snook, Kingston ; 15, W. Campbell, Nottawa,; 16, J. M. 
Shaw; 17, R. Lb. Smith; 8, R. C. Murray, Pictou, N.s.: 
19, J. S. Skinner; 20, H. 1. Young; 21, A. J. Goold; 22, 

.G. Hooper: 23, A. Macaulay; 24, ©. McArthur; 25, 

S. W. Hobart; 20, W. 5. Bethune; 27, E. Ef. Britton; 

29, L. Ross, Kingston : 30. j. M. Sherlock; 31, C. De- 

vana; 32, A. Patterson; 33, W. Johnston, Rockburn, Que. 
SENIOR GREER. 

1, J. Hay: 2. R. W. Ervine; 3. A. J. Stevenson; 4, R. 
Moir; 5. W. Meikle, New Glasgow, N.S.; 6, FL. B. Rathbun ; 
7, M.S. Snook, 8, A. McLaren; 9, P. F. Langill, River 
John, N.S.; 10, E. Forrester; 11, J. Young; 12, J. A. 
Brown: 13, W. Hay; 14, J. R. Johnston; 15, G. Me- 
Arthur, Kincardine; 16, D. Forrest. 


JUNIOR MATHEMATICS. 


1, A. Givan; 2, S. W. Dyde; 3, W. Chambers; 4, W. 
Nicol; 5, A. L. Smith; 6, A. Shortt; 7, 7. T. Renton; 8, 
D. E. Mundell; 9, R. L. Smith; 10, R. K. Ovens; 17, J. 
Steele; 12, N. Campbell, 13, L. Ross, (equal); 14, J. 
McLeod, 15, J. Murray, (equal); 16, A. Macaulay; 17, Jz 
RX. Campbell, Smith's Falls, 18, A. A, Pratt, North Gower, 
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(equal) ; 19, A. J. Goold, 20, W. H. Macnee, (equal); 21 
C. McArthur, 22, J. M. Shaw, (equal); 23, A. Patterson. 


SENIOR MATHEMATICS. 


1, R. Moir; 2, J. Hay; 3, W. Spankie; 4. W. Briden, 
Bath; 5, J. Young; 7, J. R. Johnston; 8, A. J. Stevenson; 
g, ALR. Linton, Orono; 10, ki. Forrester; 11, W. G. 
Brown, Pickering; 12, A. McJ_aren; 13, R. W. Irvine. 
ry, H. 3B. Rathbun; 15, 1. Newlands, Kingston; 16, P.M. 
Pollock, Kingston ; 17, J. A. Brown, 18, J. Sommerville, 
Uxbridge, (equal); H. Ee. Young. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


1, J. P. Hume, Burnbrae: 2. W. Briden; 3, B. N. Davis, 
Pittsburgh; 4, Hy. C, Fowler, Kingston; 5. J. Hutcheson, 
Brockville, 6, A. McTavish, Drummondville, (equal); 7. 
A. B. McCallum, Paisley. 

LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

1, A. R, Linton; 2, BLN. Davis; 3, D. McTavish. 
Scone: 5, J- Hutcheson ; 6, W. G. Brown; 7, Robert G. 
Feek, Guelph; 8, J. Moore; 9, 1. Newlands; ro, H. C. 
Fowler; 11, W. E. b'Argent, Wolfe Island; 12, J. Smith, 
Port Elgin; 13, J. R. O'Reilly, 14, W. Spankie; 15, P. 
M. Pollock; 6, A. MeTavish; 17, J. Sommerville; 18, 
EH. M. Mowat, Kingston ; 19, J. P. Hume; 21, J. Ander- 
son, Heckston. 

ETHICS, 
1, W. Meikle; 2, W. Briden ; 3, J. A. McArthur, Kin- 


| cardine; 4, H. H. McMillan; 5, J. D. Bissonnette, Stir- 


ling; 6, P. F. Langill. 
CHEMISTRY. 


1, A. R. Linton; 2, B. N. Davis; 3, J. Hay; 4, Wm. 
G. Brown; 5, Jno, Young; 6, E. Forrester; 7, Wm. Span- 
kie; 8, A. J. Stevenson , 9, D. McTavish ; 10, J. R. John- 
ston; 11, R. W. Irvine; 12, A. B. McCallum; 13, R, 
Moir; 14, Jno. Moore; 15, H. B. Rathbun ; 16, J. Hutch- 
eson; 17, D. Forrest; 18, J. Smith; 19, A. McLaren; 20,. 
J. Sommerville. 


NATURAL SCIENCE, 


1, J. P. Hume; 2, J. D. Bissonnette ; 3, R. G. Feek; 4, 
H. C, Fowler; 5, H. M. Mowat ; 6, J. A. McArthur, 7, A. 
McTavish; 8, W. E, D'Argent; 9, P. F. Langill. 


RHETORIC AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1, S. W. Dyde; 2, R. K. Ovens; 3, W. Briden; 4, A. 
Givan; 5, D. McTavish ; 6, A. Shortt; 7, J. Steele; 8, A. 
L. Smith; 9, J. A. Grant; 10, B. N. Davis; 11, W. 
Chambers; 12, A. A. Pratt; 13, R. Gow; 14, J. R. Camp- 
bell; 15, J. R. O'Reilly ; 16, W. J. Shanks, Belleville ; 17, 
RC. Murray; 18, R. G. Feek; 19, A. Thomson; 20, FE. 
H. Britton; 21, W Spankie; 22, J. McLeod; 23, J An- 
derson; 24, ©. McArthur; 25, A. Patterson, 26, N. 
Campbell ; 27, J. Smith; 28, A. McTavish ; 29, J. Hutch- 
eson ; 30, A. H. Wright; 31, 5. W. Hobart: 32, W. H. 
Macnee; 33, E. Daly, Napanee. 


HISTORY. 
1, W. Meikle; 3, J. Hay, H. E. Young, (equal); 4, 


M. S. Robertson; 5, Js R. O'Reilly; 7, F. I. Bamford ; 8,. 
W, Spankie; ro, I. Newlands. 


GERMAN. 
1, J. S. Skinner. 

JUNIOR HEBREW. 
1, S. W. Dyde; 2, Jas. Murray. 


Passmen in Medicine—The 14 graduates mentioned 
above. The primary list appeared in a recent issue. 











Honour Men. 


A. R. Linton—first-class in Classics. 
A. B. McCallum—first-class in Mental 
Philosophy. 


and Moral 


Prizes in Theology. 


Second year—James Ross, B.A. 
First year---Joseph Andrew. 


NEW REGULATIONS. 
HE following Regulations are those to come into 
operation next session : 


DEGREE OF B. A. 

L—The course of study for students who have passed 
the Junior Matriculation examination extends over? four 
-gessions, and for students who have passed the Senior 
Matriculation examination, over three sessions. 

1].—Junior Matriculants must take one of the following 
-groups of subjects: 

(1) (2 (3) 
Jun. Latin, Jun. French & Germ'n, Jun. French & Germ’n 
Sen. “Sen. 2 u Sen. i nm 
Jun. Greek. Jun. Greek, Junior Latin, 
Sen. Greek, Sen. Greek, Senior Latin, 
Jun. Mathematics, Jun. Mathematics, Jun. Mathematics. 

IJJ.—-Senior Matriculants must take one of the following 
groups :—- 

(1) 2 (3) 
Sen. Latin, Sen. French & Germ'n, Sen. French & Germ'n 
Sen. Greek, Sen. Greek, Sen. Latin. 

IV.—All students must take the classes of Junior 
Philosophy (Mental and Moral), English Literature, 
Junior Physics or Junior Chemistry, together with one of 
the following groups :— 

(1) (2) 
History, History, 
Senior Philosophy. Senior Mathematics. 


4 
Senior Mathematics. 
Senior Physics. 
5 : (6) 
Senior Chemistry, Senior Chemistry, 
Senior Mathematics. Senior Philosophy. 
(7) (3) 
Senior Chemistry, Senior Chemistry, 
History. Natural Science. 
(9) : (re) 
Senior Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Natural Science. Senior Philosophy. 
V.—The class of Senior Mathematics must be taken 
before the class of Senior Physics. 


vVI.—The candidate for graduation must, in each 
session, pass an examination upon the subjects he has 
‘studied ; but he is not allowed to present himself for ex- 
amination upon more than three subjects at one time, 
unless he has previously failed in some subject. 


VII.—To pass in any subject the candidate must obtain 
-at least two-fifths of the number of marks; but if at the 
same examination he obtains Honors in any subject, he 
may pass in the other subjects upon which he has been 
examined by obtaining one-third of the marks in Jeach 
subject. 

V1II.—In exceptional cases the Senate may allowa candi- 
date to come up for examination without attendance on 
classes, but he will be examined not only on the class 
work indicated in the Calendar, but also on work specially 
prescribed. 


re" These regulations apply in their completeness only 


3 
Senior Mathematics, 
Senior Philosophy. 
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to matriculants of session 1880-81 and thereafter. _Matri- 
culants of 1877-78 must, to complete their course of study, 
take at least two classes, those of 1878-79 at least four 
classes, and those of 1879-80 at least seven classes; in 
other respects they are entitled to avail themselves of the 
options indicated above. 
DEGREE OF M.A. 

I.—This degree is conferred upon the candidate who 
obtains first class Honors in any two of the following 
subjects :— 


1. Latin, 6. Physics. 

2. Greek, qs Chemistry, 

*3. French and German, 8. Mental Philosophy. 
4. Mathematics, g. Moral Philosophy, 
5. Natural Science, ro, English Language, 


11. Political Ecomomy. 
*French and German count as one subject. 

1I.—The degree cannot be obtained until one year ‘after 
the date of graduation as B.A. 

IlI1—-The candidate must compose a satisfactory 
Thesis in connection with one of the subjects in which he 
has taken Honors. The Thesis must be sent in to the 
Secretary of the Senate not later than the last day of 
March. 

DEGREE OF D. SC. 

I.—This degree is conferred upon candidates who, after 
taking the degree of M.A., obtain first-class Honors in all 
of the subjects in one of the following groups, except those 
in which they have already obtained such Honors :— 


A. B 
1. Latin, ya 1. Latin, ) aj 
2. Greek, ria 2. Greek, es 
3. French & German, } a 3. French & German, | a 
4. English Language, 4. Chemistry, 
5. History, 5. Natural Science, 
6. Mental Philosophy, 6. Mental Philosophy, 
7. Moral Philosophy, 7. Moral Philosophy. 
8. Political Economy. 
c, Dd. 
1. Latin, Va 1. French & German, 
2. Greek, ry 2. Chemistry, 
3. French & German.) & 3. Natural Science, 
4. Mathematics, 4. Mathematics, 
5. Physics, 5. Physics, 
6. English Language, 6. History, | a 
7. History, 7. English Language, ¢ > 
8. Political Economy. 8. Political Economy, } a 
E. 

1, French & German, 

2. Mathematics, % 

3. Physics, 

4. Chemistry, 

5. Natural Science. : 

6. History, 4 

7. English Language, ; > 

8. Poiitical Economy. | a 


[1.—The degree cannot be obtained until two years 
after the date of graduation as M.A. 


LIL.—After passing the required examinations, the can- 
didate must compose, and sgnd in to the Secretary of 
Senate. not later than the last day of March, a series of 
three or more lectures on some topic connected with one 
of the departments of study in which he has passed. 
These lectures he will be expected to deliver, in the first 
session after he has obtained the degree, to the students 
in the department chosen. 


1V.—Candidates who already possess the degree of 
B. Se., may obtain the degree of D. Se. by conforming to 
the foregoing regulations. 
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V.—Any B. A. or M. A., on payment of the registration | 
fee, may attend the classes in Honors free of charge. 
REGULATIONS FOR HONORS. 
I.-—Honors are given in any of the following subjects : 


1, Latin, 7. Political Economy, 
2. Greek, 8. English Literature, 
3. French, g. History, — 

4. German, to, Mathematics, 

5. Mental Phil ssophy, rt. Physics, 

j. Moral Philosophy, 12. Chemistry, 


13. Natural Science. 

IL.—To obtain Honors in any subject, the candidate 
must have passed the examinations connected with both 
the Junior and the Senior classes in that subject. 

LII.—If a candidate fails to obtain Honors in any sub- 
ject, or if he only obtains second-class Honors, he may 
come up for examination again. 

1V.—First-class Honors are given to the candidate who 
obtains at least three-fourths of the number of marks allot- 
ted to the subject. 

v.---Second-class Honors are given to the candidate who 
obtains at least two-thirds of the number of marks allotted 
to the subject. 

rs Calendars for 1880-81, with these Kegulations re- 
vised, can be had on application to the Registrar next 
month. 








MACKERRAS MEMORIAL. 





N Wednesday at noon the meeting called in connec- 
tion with the Mackerras Memorial was held in 
Convocation Hall. The attendance was not large. G. 
M. Macdonnell, B.A., one of the originators of the move- 
ment, read a statement regarding the subscriptions receiv- 
ed in answer to the circulars sent out last January. There 
had been offered $2,130 for the endowment of a chair, 
$1,767 for a Fellowship, and $1,761 for a Scholarship. 

The Principal stated that he had just left a gentleman 
who wished to have his name put down for $1oo for any 
purpose decided upon. 

Discussions followed by Rev. T. G, Smith, Principal 
Grant, Kev. J. C. Smith, of Guelph, Dr. Bell, Walker- 
ton, Rev. Mr. McGillvary, Scarboro, D. B. Maclennan, 
Q.C., of Cornwall, and others. The following motion 
was passed : 

“That the money subscribed for the Mackerras Memo- 
rial Fund be at once invested; that a Macherras Scholar- 
ship of $100 be at once instituted, open to the Matriculat- ; 
ing Class, and that the fund be kept open for twelve 
months, and that definite action on the subject be not 
taken till a meeting of subscribers and friends be then 
held.” 

The money raised was placed in the hands of the fol- 
lowing Committee: Principal Grant, and Messrs. Mac- 
donnell and C.{. Lreland, Treasurer, who are also authorized 
to receive subscriptions. 


The Treasurer of the Mackerras Memorial Fund ac- 
knowledges the payment of the following subscriptions :— 


Rev. Dr. Williamson (on acct.) ........$250 00 
Pac cececeeeee rte ceeeeeceeeseeeeeeess 10 00 
HG, Hopkirk.. ccc. cece cece cece eeeeee 10 00 
Principal Grant .. 0... 0... cece eee eee TOO 00 


‘ 


Rev. Donald Ross, Pond du Lac........ $ 5 00 
Pp. A. Macdonald, Winnipeg.....++.2++6 10 00 
Rev. Alex. McLean, Cobden.......+++++ 10 00 
George McMillan, Truro, N.S...eeecaee 8 00 
Rev. John McMillan, te Wi Sey thoes. AB OO 
Rev. Dr. McNish. .... ccc cee eee cece eee 5 00. 
Rev. M. W. McLean, Belleville ......... 20 00 
Kev. D. J. Macdonnell ........ eres » 50 00 


Other subscribers are requested to remit at once to G. 
M. Macdonnell, Treasurer, and intending subscribers are 
asked to send in their names and subscriptions at their 
earliest convenience. 


The following are the names of additional subscribers 
to the Mackerras Memorial Fund whose names have beem 
sent in since our former announcement :-— 


The Reverend Messrs. Hugh Cameron, Kippen ; Robert 
Laing, Halifax; Donald Ross, Fond du Lac ‘fe ik. Thomp- 
son, Olympia, Was. Ter.; Hugh Cameron, Glencoe; Alex. 
McLean, Cobden; John McMillan, Truro, N.S.; E. D. 
McLaren, Brampton; Alexander Campbell, Winnipeg ;. 
Alexander Dawson, Gravenhurst ; Dr. McNish, Cornwall; 
John Mordy, Annan ; Dr. Bain, Perth ; Geo. Bell, Walker- 
ton; Thos. Hart, Winnipeg; Robt. Sedgewick, D.D., Mus- 
quodoboit ; M. W. McLean, Belleville; D. J. Macdonnell, 
Yoronto ; Robert Campbell, Montreal ; and Messrs. J. M. 
Macdonnell, Winnipeg; G. L. B. Fraser, Ottawa; P. A. 
Macdonald, Winaipeg; Alex. Bethune, M. D., Wingham ; 
George McMillan, Truro, N.S.; R. W. Shannon, Kings- 
ton ; John Carruthers, Kingston; John Chisholm ; Robert 
Nairn ; James Cumberland ; Andrew Love; Peter Pollock ; 
G. C. Patterson; Daniel McTavish; R. Campbell, Ren- 
frew. 

The total amount now subscribed is, for a Chair, $2,355; 


for Fellowship, $1,992; for Scholarship, $1,986. 





UNIVERSITY COUNCIL. 


HE University Council met on Tuesday, the 27th ult. 
The Registrar, R. V. Rogers, B.A., resigned, and 
A. P. Knight, M.A., was chosen his successor. 

Dr. McCammon, of Kingston, was recommended to the 
Trustees to represent the University in the Medical 
Council of Ontario for the next five years. 

Dr. Saunders was elected a member of the Council, ir 
lieu of D, B. McLennan, M.A., Q.C., elected a Trustee. 

Notice of motion was given that a resolution would be: 
introduced that at future elections all matriculated 
students be allowed to.vate. . 

It was also decided that should a member absent him- 
self twice from the meetings of the Council he would cease 
to be such. The committee appointed to report concern- 
ing a Law Faculty rendered the following : 

The committee to whom was referred the question of 
a Law Faculty, beg to report that they have very 
carefully considered the question, and have concluded 
that the establishment of a Law Faculty in connection 
with the University is both advisable and feasibie ; and 
they would recommend, if the Board of Trustees decides. 
to°establish such a Faculty, that the following rules and 


regulations be inserted in the forthcoming Calendar : 
THE DEGREE OF LL.B. 


I. The course of study for students who have passed 
the Junior Matriculation examination extends over four 


sessions, and for students who have passed a Senior Mat- 
riculation examination over three sessions. 

The Senior Matriculation examination is the same as 
the Senior Matriculation required in Arts with the addition 
of Taswell Langmead's Constitutional History. 


II. Junior Matriculants must take the following sub- 
jects:—Junior Latin, Senior Latin, Junior Mathematics, 
Junior Physics or Chemistry, Junior French, Senior 
French, Junior Philosophy and Political Economy, Eng- 
lish Literature, History, Roman Law and Constitutional 
Law and History, Real Property Law, Equity, Common 
Law, Criminal Law, Commercial Law, Medical Juris- 
prudence. 

III. Senior Matriculants must take the following sub- 
jects :—Senior Latin, Junior Physics or Chemistry, Senior 
French, Junior Philosophy and Political Economy, Eng- 
lish Literature, History, Roman Law and Constitutional 
Law and History, Real Property Law, Equity, Common 
Law, Criminal Law, Commercial Law, Medical Juris- 
prudence. 


IV. The candidate for graduation must in each session 
pass an examination upon the subjects in Arts he has 
studied, but he is not allowed to present himself upon 
more than three of those subjects at one time, unless he 
has previously failed in some subject. 

V. He must also pass an examination in the last year 
of his course in all the Professional subjects prescribed. 


The University Council having adopted the foregoing 
Report resolved to recommend to the Board of Trustees 
the appointment of the following professors or lecturers 
in the event of the Board deciding to establish a Law 
Faculty. 

Roman Law and Constitutional Law and History—]. A. 
Allen, Esq., M.A., and J. M. Machar, Esq., M.A. 

Real Property Law—G. M. Macdonnell, Esq., B.A. 

Equity—R. T. Walkem, Ksq., LL.B. 

Commercial Law--C. V. Price, Esq., LL.B. 

Criminal Law—B. M. Britton, Esq., M.A., Q.C. 

Common Law—R. V. Rogers, Jr., Esq., B.A.» 

Medical Jurisprudence—John McIntyre, Esq., M.A. 





REPORT OF THE STAFF. 


AE Staff of the QUEEN's CoLLEGE JOURNAL which is 
publishe1 under the auspices of this Society has 
much pleasure in making its report for the present session. 
As will be seen, the changes agreed on by the Society 
Jast session have been carried into effect and the paper 
has taken a position second to none in the Dominion, and 
has been most favourably noticed by the Collegiate Press 
of this country and the United States, as well as by many 
graduates and alumni. Judging from advices from every 
quarter, the staff consider that the portraits of the pro- 
fessors in the different faculties have proved interesting to 
friends of the Institution. .Strange to say the prizes offer- 
ed by the Society for the best Literary Articles were not 
competed for, but the staff recommend that they be again 
held up for competition. In regard to financial affairs it 
may be said that the assets exceed the liabilities, though 
the Secretary finds great difficulty in making subscribers 
understand the necessity of paying their subscriptions dur- 
ing the session. 

The staff recommend that the paper be issued next 
session in the same form and for the same prices as at 
present, and that the contract for printing be given to the 
British Whig Steam Printing Co'y, who have given uni- 
versal satisfaction both in style of workmanship and in 
attention to the requirements of the Editors and Secretary. 
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After deliberate consideration the staff agreed to recom- 
mend the following as their successors for 1880-81 :-— 


Managing Editors. . 
J. V. Anglin, H. M. Mowat, '81. 
Editing Committee. 
D. M. McIntvre, B.A. "74, Alimni, 
D. A. Wallace, ) Medici ]. Young, ‘82, 
H.N. Coutlee, j 62 A. Shortt, ‘83, 
W. EE. D’Argent, Divinity. 
W. G. Brown, ’Sr. 


J. R. O'Reilly, 'S:, 


Seeretary-Treasurer, — - 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) 
H. M. Mowat, Sec. of Com. 


The above report was adopted unanimously by the 
Alma Mater Society, on Saturday evening. Votes of 
thanks were carried to the retiring members of the staff, 
and a special vote to J. R. Lavell the retiring Senior 
Editor, who for the past two years has taken charge of the 
editorial department of the JoURNAL. 


DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


LLUDING to the re-establishment of the Law 
Faculty Dr. Grant remarked that it would be a 
great addition to the institution, and especially to him- 
self, as a man could never work well unless he had all his 
faculties about him. We confess this was not so bad, 
and we were not ashamed of the smile that played over 
our own staid countenance. Though as a general thing 
of course any reader of the Journar, knows we discour- 
age the practice. 


Tue new M.D.'s meet of course with the usual amount 
of chaffing from their friends, especially those of the fe- 
male persuasion. They don't like it. It dissipates the 
dignity they would like to assume. However, they are 
sometimes equal to the occasion, ¢. g. she who had sore 
lips was advised by sculapius not to allow herself to be 
kissed so much. (How did he dare?) And another who 
wanted a prescription for her sore foot was gravely re- 
minded by her companion that he was not a chiropodist. 


Tris year’s Artium Magistri are congratulating them- 
selves that they got through before the post-graduate 
course comes into force, when honours will be required in 
two departments. 


< < 
Tue Rev. Geo. Bellis, of Belfast, has received the de- 
gree of D.D. “Justice in this case at any rate has been 
done to Ireland,” as Principal Grant said. 


‘Tire graduating class in Arts of ‘80 is the smallest since 
that of ‘74. This is due to the death of members and the 
severity of the examinations. 


THere is nothing our Sec.-Treas. detests more than 
dunning delinquent subscribers. But if those who have 
forgotten to send their dollar, don't do s» very soon they 
may expect one in the IWhig's best style. Mr. Mowat 
just dotes on sensing receipts, so if it would not incon- 
venience you particularly be kind enough to humour him. 


A New Cuare.—A number of worthy citizens are 1n- 
terested in a movement having for its object the endowment 
of a cchairof Gaelic language, history and literature, in. 
connection with Queen's College, and subscriptions to 
that end are being solicited and taken. The subscriptions 
are tobe made payable in anumber of instalments, indicated 
by the collectors,,and the first payment will only be 
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required when at least $10,000 has been subscribed. It is 
the intention, if the scheme be successful to establish 
scholarships to endburage the study and perpetuate it in 
Canada. The originators of the suggestion fully expect it 
to elicit sufficient support to ensure the consummation of 
the end at which they aim.—Whig. 


AS WE sat wielding our quill the night after Convoca- 
tion, preparing this the last kick of Vol. 7, and as we 
heard the cabs rattling by conveying to the morning trains 
students, more fortunate than ourselves, on their journey 
home, we felt an overw ielming feeling of loneliness creep 
over us such as our fellow-ed. might have felt when he 
received a negative reply from the girl he adored to his 
query, ' Will you have us.” — Finally in desperation at 
thus being left behind to perform this task, we sprang to 
our feet, kicking over the waste basket, which, by-the- 
way, hurt our toe, donned our overcoat purposing to go 
out and put an end to ourself or somebody else, when, put- 
ting our hands into our pockets—yes, our own pockets— 
in that careless way so becoming an editor, we felt some- 
thing, which on hauling out we perceived was a small 
package received that day, and on opening it we found it 
to contain a number of—cigarettes. Naturally we tried 
one, then another and another, then we thought we 
wouldn't go out ; gradually we began to feel happier, the 
soothing effectof the weed was marvelous. We picked 
up our pen, a new being, and the fluid flowed as freely 
from it as the thoughts from our brain, and thus came 
this issue into being, for the excellency of which, patient 
reader, you must thank Wm. S. Kimball & Co., of Ro- 
chester, N.Y., who kindly sent us those fine samples of 
rare tobacco, The style of them is in itself very attrac- 
tive, you can have your name put on them if you choose, 
and we would recommen’! them as the very best article in 
the market to those who use the weed. They are gotten 
up in a few days’ notice with name or initial, either in 
bundles or loose in boxes of 500 at the rate of $8 and $10 
per thousand respectively. 

Tuat for the degree of LL.B. no course is laid down for 
candidates who hav. the degree of 13.A. is evidently an 
omission which will, doubtless, be remedied at the Meet- 
ing of Trustees to be held sometime during vacation. ‘ 

Tue Valedictories appeared in the Whig of April 30th, 
and May rst. 

THe results of the Medical Council Exams. will not be 
known till after the 18th inst. 

Hopine all may enjoy vacation as well as the Editors 
intend to. Farewell! 





WuiLe we have not space this issue to insert an “FEx- 
change” column, we cannot but notice here a new monthly 
magazine published in the interests of all students of 
phonography, from the beginner to the professional re- 
porter, by Bengough Bros., Toronto, entitled « The Can- 
adian Illustrated Shorthand Writer.” and illustrated by 
Grip's Comic Artist. It is not an advocate of any system 
of phonography, but treats of the subject generally, so that 
students of all authors reap equal benefit from its pages. 
several of which are devoted to illustrations of the various 
methods now in vogue. Among other interesting matter, 
this first number contains a portrait of Izak Pitman, with 
a sketch of his career: instructive articles on ‘ Parlia- 
mentery Reporting,” “The rate ot delivery of public 
speakers," and ‘ Phraseography.”’ ‘There is a column en- 
titled ‘ Helps and hints to Students,” in which any person 
may seek information on this subject, the questions being 
answered by the most accomplished phonographers of the 
day. A column of “Phonographic Gossip contains 
much interesting news. The illustrations, too, are of an 
amusing nature. The whole work is in‘teed very attractive 
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and we may expect improvements in it as it advances. To 
all the students of Queen's, to whom a knowledge of 
phonography would be of inestimable value, we recom- 
mend this work as a great aid, especially as it is the only 
periodical of the kind published and is placed within the 
reach of all, the price being but one dollar per annum. 


ALcomoL IN FIRALTH AND Disease, by Dr. Bucke, Super- 
intendent of the London Asylion for the Insane. 


There is perhaps no question uow agitating the 
popular mind, whose results are more intimately 


connected with the public weal, physically, morally and 
socially, than that which forms the subject of this ‘essay. 
‘Phe author has confined himself solely to the scientific 
relations of alcohol to the physical nature of man, and 
having had singularly effective opportunities of observa- 
tion, not open to the general medical practitioner, which 
he has evidently turned to useful purpose, the results are 
summed up in the thoughtful and discriminating pamphlet 
before us. : 

Among many conflicting high medical authorities on 
this gravely important subject, it is impossible not to be 
struck by the evident candor and dispassionate attitude of 
the writer, no less than the devotion to the truth of science 
which characterizes the laying down of premises, and the 
clearly logical deductions which follow, Of no one can it 
now be said that he or she is not more or less directly in- 
terested in a question which seems to have involved in it 
the physical, social, civil and commercial well-being of the 
race; and though dealing with but one out of the many 
aspects in which alcohol has shown itself to be the deadly 
foe of men, it may be said that this one relation is the 
most vital and comprehensive of all, and as such deserves 
the serious attention, not only of the students of science, 
but of every one who has the love of his species, or to put 
it on lower grounds, a regard for his own welfare at heart. 
We confidently believe that Dr. Bucke's Essay is destined 
to help largely in the formation of that enlightened public 
opinion which must ever go before such legislative acts as 
shall be wise and permanent. 


PERSONAL. 


McCANNELL, B.A ‘78, has gone to inspect the 
, country whose boundaries have given rise to so 
much trouble between the Dominion and Local Govern- 
ments ; he has also gone to preach the gospel to. the 
heathen in the district. He declares the country has no 
townships, no Presbyteries, no churches, no concessions, 
no nothing. It is highly improbable that Mr. McCannell 
will not be glad to get back to civilized life. 


Tue Rev. 11. M. Dyckman, B.A. ‘77, is about to take 
leave of Union Theological Seminary and intends settling 
down for atime at Lanesboro, Missouri. Mr. Dyckman 
has all the qualities for an excellent clergyman and we 
wish him all success. The next time he favors us we 
hope it will be a letter not a post card. 


_D. Bissonnette, B.A. 80, has accepted a position 
in the High School at Duaonville, Ont. 


C. ik. Dickson, M.D. 
York Hospitals. 


‘80, intends to walk the New 


Or the graduates of ‘80, Dr. Empey has gone to London, 
Eng., to complete his studies, Dr. Galbraith to Bowman- 
ville, Ont., Dr. Knight to Emerson, Man., Dr. Chown is 
also going Nor-west. Dr. Odlum is for the present locat- 
ed at. Lucknow, Ont, Dr. Wilson at Quebec, Dr. Lavell 
at Kingston, Dr. McPhadden at Kincardine, Ont., Dr. 
Clark at Norwood. Dr. Reeve will hang out his '‘shingle ” 
in Clinton, Ont., Dr. Reid in Barrie, Vermont, Dr. Day in 
Kingston, while Dr. Waddell will visit the N.Y. hospitals. 


